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Group Bankers 
Declare System 
Aid to Northwest 


Better Suited to That Region 
Than Chain or Branch 
Banks, Senate Committee 
Is Told at Hearing 


Unit Institutions 


Declared Unaffected 


Examination of Holding Com- 
panies and Affiliates by Gov- 
ernment Agencies Is Rec- 
ommended 


Four Minnesota bankers appeared 
before the subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate. Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. Mar. 2 to explain banking condi- 
tions in that region. 

The group banking organizations 
were represented by J. C. Thomson, 
vice president and general manager 
of .thé Northwest Bancorporation, 
and L. E. Wakefield, vice president 
of the First Bank Stock Corporation, 
both of Minneapolis. 

Elmer E. Adams, president of the 
First National Bank of Fergus 
Falls, testified as an independent 
unit. banker in competition with the 
units of the. groups. Otto Bremer, 
chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican National Bank, of St. Paul, ap- 
peared as an investor in the stock of 
many banks throughout the region, 
explaining, however, that he did not 
regard his holdings as constituting 
either a group or a chain organiza- 
tion. 

Discuss Group Banking 


Mr. Thomson was the first witness, 
and gave the Committee information on 
the formation. and operation of the 
N west Bancorporation. Group bank- 
ing he declared to be the best suited to 
the needs of the Northwest territory 
which they serve, better, in. his opinion, 
than either chain or branch organiza- 
tion, ahd an_ improvement over the unit. 


It is not.a.“curesall,” he told Co 
mittee, but by reason of the combina- 
tion of* loeal interest,» maintained by a 
local directorate, with the benefits of a 
supervisory organization, there has been 
provided, in his opinion, a type of bank- 
ing structure, which has been accepted 
by the public and by the: banks, and 
which is the best type for that section 
of the country. 

“The First Bank Stock Corporation 
operates exclusively in the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District, a territory in which 
banking transactions naturally flow to 
the Twin Cities as the financial center,” 
Mr. Wakefield told the Committee. “The 
Ninth District consists of the States of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, the 
Northern Peninsula of Michigan and a 
small strip of the State of Wisconsin, 

“Total deposits of the 2,218 existing 
banks in the Ninth District amount to 
$1,594,000,000. Compared with the depos- 
its of the banks of the United States, this 
item seems of comparative unim- 
portance, particularly when it.is.remem- 
bered that the Chase National Bank of 
New York, alone, has over $2,000,000,000 
deposits and the National City Bank of 
New York with deposits of $1,460,000,000 
almost equals the total of the Ninth Dis- 
trict. A single bank in Chicago has de- 
posits equal to two thirds of the Ninth 
District total. While the figures of the 
total bank deposits and resources in the 
Ninth District seem of relative unim- 
portance in a country-wide comparison, 
yet, these deposits and resources are of 
vital importance in tne territory. served. 

“The development of the last few 
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Higher Census Count 
Is Denied to Atlanta 


Appeal on Grounds of ‘New 
City’ Is Refused 


It was manifestly the legislative intent 
that the national census, which rests ex- 
ciusivety, withie the authority of Con- 
gress, should include a separate enumera- 
tion of the population of cities, and the 
exercise of the authority given to the 
Director of the Census, William M. 
Steuart, in this connection, can not be 
controlled by State legislation, the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
held Mar. 2 in denying the. appeal. of the 
City. of ‘Atlanta, Ga., for a writ of man- 
damus to'have its population: listed at 
860,691 instead of 270,366. 


In so holding the Court of Appeals af- 
firmed a decision of the ‘Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. The greater 
figure; it was contended by the appel- 
lants, represents the true population of 
the Georgia city. In support of this con- 
tention it. was urged that the Director 
of the Census, in publishing the popula- 
tion of Atlanta should include the popu- 
lation of five bordéughs and 15 small 
communities which, by a law enacted in 
August, 1929, were incorporated by the 
Georgia’ Legislature into the “Munici- 
pality of Atlanta.” 

After’ examining the act authorizing 
the taking of the 1930 cessus the court 
observed: “It was manifestly the legis- 
lative intent that the census should in- 
clude a separate enumeration of the pop- 
ae of cities, for it is provided in 

jen 6 of the act that in any.city hav- 
ing 2,500 inhabitants or more under the 
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Resolution to Cut Immigration 
90 Per Cent Passed by House 


Measure Designed to Meet President’s: Recommendations 
For More Selective Basis Limits Annual Entries for 
Two Years to 72,437 of All Classes 


NINETY per cent reduction in im+ 
migration into the United States 
during the two years beginning July 1, 


‘|next, would be authorized under the Ad- 


ministration-approved resolution (H. J. 
Res. 500) which the House, under a sus- 
pension of the rules, adopted on Mar. 2 
by a vote of 295 ayes to 83 nays. The 
resolution, which, had been reported to 
the House by a divided vote of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration .and opposed on 
the floor by some of the members from 
city districts, was sent to the Senate. 

Under the resolution, making the pro- 
posed 90 per cent cut, there would be 
admitted into the country the following 
immigrants, according to the sponsors of 
the measure: Under the quota restric- 
tions, 19,703; nonquota, 7,637. fromthe 
Western. Hemisphere under numerical 
limitations; and 45,097 nonquota from 
other countries than those in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; a total immigration of 
72,487 allowed under the bill, according 
to its sponsors. 

President Hoover in his message at 
the opening of the present session of 
Congress; in‘ December, 1930, said there 
is need for revision of immigration laws 
upon a. more limited and more selective 
basis. He said that under conditions of 
current *unemployment, persons coming 


Allocation of Radio 
Waves to Detriment 
Of Station Reversed 


Appellate Court Decides Mil- 
waukee Broadcaster Is 
Entitled to Relief Due to 
Interference 


Assignments of broadcasting . stations 
may not be changed when other stations 
are injuriously affected, “except for com- 
pelling reasons,” the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia ruled Mar. 


the.. Federal 
Beation WIM ef.wiitreuies, tperetal 
tion ’ » oO 
by the Milwaukee Journal. 

Four appeals of the Milwaukee station 
were consolidated: and décided in the 
opinion. . The. court dismissed: one ‘for 
want of jurisdiction, and decided against 
the Commission in the three others. By 
changing the assignments in varying 
ways of other stations. on the 620-kilo- 
cycle channel, upon which WTMJ op- 
erates, the court eld that the service of 
that station was sharply curtailed and 
that “ruinous interference” was caused. 

Relief Is Ordered 


Written by Associate Justice Charles 
H. Robb, the opinion instructed the Com- 
mission to afford the appellant “after no- 
tice. and opportunity to be heard, such 
relief as-will measurably reestablish ap- 
pellant in the position occupied’ by it 
prior to the acts complained of.” 

In a second opinion, the court sus- 
tained the Commission’s action in deny- 
ing the application of Station: WRAW, 
Reading, Pa., for improved facilities. De- 
spite the fact that the station is located 
in an “underquota” radio zone, and in an 
“underquota” State, the court found that 
objectionable interference would result 
to other stations by the granting of the 
application. 

Station WRAW had requested a change 
in frequency from 1,310 kilocycles to 620 
kilocycles, and an increase in power.from 
100 to 500 watts, as. well as an increase 
in hours of operation from dividing time 
to unlimited. The Commission had de- 
nied the application, holding that, if the 
application were granted, heterodyne in- 
terference would result with Station 
WLBA, at Bangor, Me.,.and with WTMJ, 
at Milwaukee, both of which now operate 
on the 620 kilocyele, channel, and would 
result in cross-talk with stations on ad- 
jacent channels in the same geographical 
area, 

The Commission also had held, con- 
tinues the opinion, drafted by Chief Jus- 
tice George E. Martin, that the ‘inter- 
ference which would result on the 620 
kilocycle and the 610 kilocycle channels 
“would be. more detrimental to the listen- 
ing public of Pennsylvania than the ex- 
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to:the United States seeking work would 
likely become*either a direct or indirect 
public charge and as a temporary meas- 
ure officers issuing visas have instruc- 
tions ‘to refuse visas to applicants likely 
to fall into this class. 

During the House discussion, of’ the 
resolution, Representative Jenkins (Rep.), 
of. Iroriton, Ohio, for the Committee ma- 
jority in charge of the measure, outlined 
its purposes. - He said that it is non- 
partisan, that ‘is in response to the de- 
mands of the people of the United States 
for further restriction of immigration, 
that it grows out of the President’s rec- 
ommendation, and that it has the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Labor and 
of organized labor and patriotic organ- 
izations. He said there is a great in- 
flux of people outside of the quota. He 
referred to the immigration from Canada 
and. said while the resolution. would: re- 
duce that by 90 per cent the Canadian 
Government has suspended immigration 
entirely for two years.. He,said the reso- 
lution. does not interfere with. peopie 
living ‘near the Canadian border pur- 
suing their business to and from the 
other side. 

Representative Cook (Rep.), of Alden, 
N. Y., called the resolution “a delusion 
and a snare.” ‘The Department of State 
already is excluding a largé number of 
aliens, he said, and. the resolution is 
wrongful’ because it would continue -sep- 
aration of people legally here from mem- 
bers of: their families abroad. He said 
that $300,000,000 annually is being sent 
out of the United States to wives and 
children unable to obtain admission into 
this country to join the heads of their 
households. Representative Boylan 
(Dem.), of New York City, said the 
House action is a case of “might makes 
right” and that the action of the mem- 
bers in voting for the resolution “would 
rise to plague them” in after years. 

Representative ‘Dickstein (Dem.), of 
New York City, opposed the resolution. 
He suggested that if the sponsors are 
sincere they ought to deport the large 
number of aliens here illegally. He said 
the legislation ‘would close the doors 
against members of families of people 
who are here and who should be united. 
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Subject to Surtax 


Exemption Provisions as Ap- 
plied to Refunding Secur- 
ities Are Removed 


The bill (H. R. 16111), providing for 
an. increase of . $8,000,000,000 in the 
Treasury’s borrowing power for refinanc- 
ing purposes, was passed by the Senate, 
Mar. 2, with its tax exemption features 
eliminated. 

The House agreed to the Senate amend- 
ment -by unanimous .consent, and the 
measure now goes ‘to ‘the President. 
The bill’ as passed allows the sale 
of such bonds and certificates as the 
Treasury may desire’ to offer but they 
will be exempt only from normal income 
taxes. The House proposed to eliminate 
the graduated additional income taxes, 
known as surtaxes, leaving the securities 
subject only to estate and inheritance 
taxes. 

Opposition to this feature developed 
in the Senate Committee on Finance 
from Senator Ia Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, and others, but the majority 
were able to report it to the Senate. 
Senators La Follette, Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, and Johnson (Rep.),' of Cali- 
fornia, renewed their objections on. the 
floor and the matter was taken up again 
by the Committee which agreed to strike 
out the tax exemption feature. 

Decision to eliminate the surtax ex- 
emption ‘was reached after informal ad- 
vices had been conveyed to the Treasury 
that the legislation. was dead for this 
session ‘unless the change was made, it 
was stated orally by’ Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, Committee ‘chairman. 
The Treasury, now in the midst of ‘a 
refunding operation, needed the author- 
ity, however, and the action of the Com- 
mittee’ was the result. It was explained 
that the Treasury could complete the 
present refinancing but that before ma- 
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Merging of Rural Communities — 


Is Suggested 


(CONSOLIDATION of townships, 
4 eounties, and even counties is rec- 
ommended: by Dr. C. J. Galpin, so- 
ciologist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, as a means to reduce farm 
taxes and to provide’ farmers: with 
modern hospitals, - schools, churches, | 
and other local institutions, the De- 
partment stated Mar. 2. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

The consolidation of townships, small 
villages, and even counties as is ‘now 
peoveend in some States, would be a 

elpful means of reducing farm taxes 
and providing farmers with modern 
hospitals, schools, churches, and. other 
local institutions, in the opinion. of 
Dr. C. J. Galpin, Department of Agri- 
culture sociologist. . 

Dr. Galpin says that in order to fi- 
nance modern conveniences of com- 
munity life a rural community must be 
composed. of not less than 1,000 rural 
families. He declares that the small 
community: can not finance modern. in- 
stitutions, and. is, therefore doomed to 
extinction. : 

To illustrate the point, Dr.. Galpin 


* tunity. 


to Lower Taxes 


says that “a single family is obviously 
too small. to: maintain a school. and a 
good. school teacher; but this family - 
is amply able to pay its. share, if 
enough families unite their funds’ for 
education... In: like manner, 100 fam- 
ilies might carry on’ one. enterprise 
like a school, but be too few to take 
on an .additional community enter- 
prise like a fire-fighting chemical en- 
gine and other. apparatus. 

“Even 200 fatm families are not 
enough to carry;on even a minimum 
number of all the necessary commu- 
nity enterprises. of the modern com- 
It will take per community 
1,000 rural families with all their 
property comfortably to carry on 
modern community enterprises. 

“TI believe that the property and in- 
come of farm. families- are adequate 
to give thése familiés a decent min- 
imum of up-to-date commiunity advan- 
tages, providing that present small 
communities were consolidated, united 
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Half Holiday Bill 
Sent to President 


Measure to Give Federal Em- 
ployes 4-hour Saturday 
Passed by House 


ATHE House, Mar. 2, passed the bill 

(S. 471) granting half holidays on 
Saturday to Federal employes 
throughout the year. The bill, which 
applies to all civil employes of the 
Federal Government, and the District 
of Columbia, except employes of the 
Postal Service, the Panama Canal, and 
employes of the: Department of the 
Interior in the field, has been passed 
by the Senate and now goes to the 
President for his signature. 


Various members of the House dis- 
cussed the bill, and it was passed, 
without a record vote, under a sus- 
pension of the rules. 


Under the bill, a four-hour work 
day on Saturday is __ established 
throughout the year. Certain em- 
ployes of the Interior Department in 
the field are excepted because so many 
teniporary employes work in the Na- 
tional Parks, and at the Panama Ca- 
nal, where it is necessary for some to 
be: working at all times. 


The bill follows in full text: 


Be it. enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that on and after the ef- 
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Western Grain Rates 
Ordered to Become 


Effective on June | 


Railroads’ Petition Against 
Reduction Is Denied 
While’ Two-month Post- 
ponement Is Granted 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Mar. 2 denied the petition of Western 
railroads for vacation or indefinite. post- 
ponement of the effective date of its order 
reducing the freight rates on grain and 


rain ~ shipped from Western 
origins epoacontinentl destinations, 
and ‘for: rt. (Dockét: No, 17008, 
Part 7%. 

The Commission’s order in the so- 
called “Western Grain Case” will have 
the effect of reducing rail revenues in 
the Western District by as high as $20,- 
000,000 annually, according to the-esti- 
mates of the railroads involved. 

Petition of the railroads for postpene- 
ment of ‘the effective date of the order 
from Apr.-1, to June 1,.1931, to enable 
them to compete the preparation of the 
necessary ‘tariff schedules, was granted 
by the Commission. 

The Commission’s action of Mar. 2 in 
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Prices of Farm Products 
At Farm Lowest on Record 


The general level of prices of farm 
products on the farm declined between 
Jan. 15 and Feb. 15 to the lowest point 
recorded since compilation of the farm 
price index was begun in 1910, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated Mar. 2. 


The index dropped to 90 per cent of 
the prewar level on Feb, 15 as compared 
to 94 per cent-on Jan, 15 and to 131 per 
cent on Feb. 15, 1930. Moderate ad- 
vances in the farm prices of cotton, cot- 
tonseed, apples, sheep, lambs and horses 
were more than offset by lower farm 
prices of grains, flaxseed, hay, potatoes, 
hogs, cattle, calves, chickens and dairy 
and poultry products, the Department 
said. 

(The full text of the Department’s 
statement will be printed in the issue 

of Mar. 4.) 


Further Study Sought 
On Rail Merger Plan 


Senator Couzens Asks That Sur- 
vey Be Continued 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate. Commerce, Mar. 2 asked the 
Senate: for authorization to continue the 
Committee’s unification and railroad 
consolidation ~ investizations through 
the next session of Congress. 

The resolution by which the requests 
were made were referred to the Senate 
Audit and Control Committee. 

The continuing’ resolutions presented 
by Senator Couzens (S. Res. 488 and 
S. Res. 489) provides: 

“That Senate resolution No. 80, ‘agreed 
to June 8, 1929, authorizing and direct- 
ing the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, to investigate the rela- 
tionship and connections of the different 
communication services used in inter- 
state and foreign. commerce, iealading 
telephone, telegraph and all kinds o 
wire and wireless services so employed, 
and transmission of power by wire or 
wireless; and -other matters related 
thereto mentioned in said resolution, 
hereby is continued in.full force and ef- 
fect until the end of the 72nd Congress,” 


and 

“That the Senate resolution No. 290, 
agreed to June 16, 1930, authorizing and 
directing the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, to investigate the con- 
solidation’ and unification of railroad 
properties and the effect of same upon 
the public interest, hereby is continued 
in full force: and effect until the end of 
the 72nd Congress.” 


lative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 


Senate Adopts Plan to’ Use 
Five Millions of Relief 
Funds to Assist Persons 
Without Security 


Situation in Sections 


Affected Still Critical 


Mr. Hyde Says Plan to Handle 
Funds Was Delayed Until 
Measure Was Passed and 
Provisions Known 





The Senate Mar. 2 adopted a resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 263) authorizing the use 
of $5,000,000 from the $45,000,000 
drought relief fund for loans to farm- 
ers in the drought-stricken area who are 
unable to furnish security. The resolu- 
tion, introduced by Senator Caraway 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, was messaged to 
the House for consideration. 

In discussing his resolution and asking 
for its immediate consideration, Senator 
Caraway stated that “a vast number” of 
farmers in the drought-stricken area are 
unable to meet the requirements for 
security set up by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture in the administration of the 
$45,000,000 fund for loans to farmers. 
The resolution leaves to the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture the use 
of $5,000,000 for loans to farmers of 
“character and energy” who cannot give 
sufficient security, he explained. 


Text of Resolution 

The resolution follows in full text: 

“Resolved, that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to use not to ex- 
ceed $5,000,000 of the $45,000,000 appro- 
priated by public resolution No. 114 of 
the 7ist Congress, approved Jan. 15, 
1931, for the purpose of making loans, 
advances and sales authorized by public 
resolution No. 112 of the 7ist Congress, 
approved Dec. 20, 1930, to farmers in 
the drought or storm or’ hail-stricken 
areas of the United States who are un- 
able to furnish security therefor for the 
purposes designated by said act and all 

: MY. Hyde's Letter” > « 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, in. letter :to the Senate Mar. 
2, explained that uncertainties in the pro- 
visions of the resolution providing $20,- 
000,000 for drought relief, had madé it 
impossible to work out plans for the ad- 
ministration of the funds until the meas- 
ure finally was passed and its provisions 
became definitely known. 

Mr. Hyde’s letter, in reply. to the Sen- 
ate resolution (S. Res. 479), asking ‘the 
reason for the Department’s delay in ad- 
ministering the funds provided, follows 
in full text: 

“The Honorable, the President: of the 
Senate: Replying to the request con- 


amendments thereto.” 


OTHE people in every part of 


the United States should be § 


enlightened as to an understand- 
ing of the rights and interests of 


gove 


tered as Second Class Matter at 
a Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Army Periodicals 
* Affected by Law 


3 
Personnel Must Sever Connec- 
tions if Supply Advertis- 
ing Is Carried 


SERIOUS “blow” has been struck 


at all Army service publications | 
carrying paid advertisements of firms 
doing business with the Government | 
as the result of an amendment to the | 


annual Army appropriation bill re- 
cently approved by President Hoover, 


it was stated orally at the Department | 


of War on Mar. 2. The effect of the 
amendment, it was said, is to prohibit 
hereafter any active Army officer or 
enlisted man from being the editor, as 
is now the case, of such publications. 

An order has been issued by the 
Adjutant General, Maj. Gen. C. H. 
Bridges, by direction of the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, to all 
branches of the Army service calling 
attention to the amendment for the 
guidance of the service. 

At the Department it was said that 
among the service publications affected 
by the amendment are: The Infantry 
Journal, the Cavalry Journal, the 
Field Artillery Journal, the Coast Ar- 
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Economic Inquiries 
Into Diverse List of 
Industries Favored 


House Adopts Resolution 
Directing Studies of Oil, 
Coal, Lumber, Manganese 
And Farm Products 


The House Mat. 2 by a vote of 22 to| 


25 adopted a resolution (H. J. Res. 525) 
directing the House Committee on Ways 


and Means to investigate the economic | 


conditions in the oil, coal, lumber, man- 
ganese, asbestos and agricultural indus- 
tries. The resolution now goes to the 
Senate. 

This measure was introduced in the 
Houge and reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means earlier in the day, 
as was another resolution (H, Res. 386) 

the nees — 
coSt.of production between domestic and 
foreign crude petroleum, fuel, oil, gaso- 
line and lubricating oils. 
Needs Only House Action 

The latter measure was called up in 
the House by Chairman Hawley (Rep.), 
of Salem, Oreg., immediately following 
the adoption by the House of the former 
measure, but was objected to. Mr. Haw- 
ley stated, however, that in all probabil- 
ity he will call.it up again Mar. 3. The 
méasure providing for the investigation 
by the Tariff Commission requires only 
Housé action to make its provisions ef- 
fective. 

Mr. Hawley stated that should the 





tained in S. Res. 479, I have thé honor 
to inform the Senate that because of | 
the extended debate upon the appropria- | 
| tion of $20,000,000 contained in the Inte- | 
rior Department bill; and because of the | 
uncertainty as -to the provisions of the 
act, it was not possible to work out the 
administration and accounting problem | 
entailed until the act was finally passed | 
and its provisions definitely known: | 

“Under clause (1) of the second para- 
graph of the appropriation, loans are 
authorized to individuals for the purposc | 
of assisting in forming local agricul- 
tural credit corporations, livestock loan | 
companies, and like organizations, or of 
increasing the capital stock of such cor- 
porations. The Intermediate Credit Bank 
System, the Federal Reserve System, the 
General Accounting Office and other! 
agencies are, instrumentally, involved in| 
the administration of this clause. 


Many Conferences Held | 
“Many conferences have been held 
with them in order that our regulation 
might not conflict. with their regular | 
course of business. It has been neces- | 
sary to call in from field representatives 
of each of thé Intermediate Credit 
Banks, which do business in the drought 
areas. It has been necessary, also, to| 
create State committees whose duties are | 
to assist the Department in obtaining 
the widest possible distribution of the 
funds and the maximum usefulness of | 
the agricultural credit corporations to 
be set up. 

“The plan of administration and the | 
necessary instructions, forms, and legal | 
documents were completed and delivered | 
to the Government Printing Office sev- | 
eral days ago. With commendable co- 


| 
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Veterans’ Loans 


resolution which was adopted’ by the 
House be enacted into law, the investi- 
gation would be made by those members 
of the Committee who will return to the 
72d Congress. He said the only mem- 
bers of the Committee who will not re- 
turn to the House next session will be 


| Representatives Hull (Dem.), of Carth- 
age,.Tenn., who has been elected to the! 


Senate, and Kearns (Rep.), of Amelia, 
io. 

The resolution (H. J. Res. 525), which 
was adopted, follows in full text: 


Resolved, etc., that for the purpose of | 


obtaining information necessary as a 
basis for legislation, those members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives of the 
71st Congress who are members-elect to 


\the 72nd Congress, after Mar. 4, 1931, 


and until the organization of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House 


/ of the 72nd Congress, are authorized, as 
|a Committee, ky subcommittee or other- 


wise, to investigate the economic condi- 
tions in the oil, coal, lumber, manganese, 
asbestos, and agricultural industries. 
Sec. 2, For such purposes the Commit- 
tee is authorized to select a chairman, 


and the Committee, or any subcommittee | 


thereof, is authorized to sit and act at 
such times and places in the United 
States and elsewhere, to hold such hear- 
ings, to employ such experts and such 
clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants, to require the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to admin- 
ister such oaths and affirmations, to take 
such testimony, to have such printing 
and binding done, and to make such ex- 
penditures as it deems necessary. The 
expenses of the Committee, not to ex- 
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Said to Defer 


Plans to Reduce Public Debt 


MONETARY obligations created by 

the enactment of the veterans’ 
adjusted service certificate legislation 
have caused the Department of the 
Treasury to abandon its plans for re- 
adjustment of the public debt, particu- 
larly with reference to the first and 
fourth liberty loans, it was stated 
orally Mar. 2 on behalf of the De- 
partment, -‘ 

The combined bond and certificate 
issue of the Treasury of $1,400,000,000, 
announced on Mar. 1 by the Secretary, 
Andrew W. Mellon, will provide only 
$200,000,000 toward loans on the ad- 
justed service certificates, it was as- 
serted. Another $200,000,000 must be 
borrowed before June 15 to meet the 
expected loans, while, in the final an- 
alysis, it’ was estimated that $1,000,- 
000,000 would be disbursed under the 
new bonus legislation. The following 


additional information was made avail- 
able on behalf of the Department: 
Before enactment of the adjusted 
service legislation, the Treasury had 
planned to prepare to meet the ma- 
turity of more than $8,000,000,000 
in liberty bonds in 1982 and 1933, and 
proposed to retire about $2,000,000,000 
of short term sécurities during the 
next year. These plans, because of the 
veterans’ legislation, were abandoned. 
The plans contemplated the issuance 
of $1.100,000,000 in long term 3% per 
cent bonds and to retire $1,000,000,000 
in short term paper, thus clearing the 
way for the liberty bond refunding. 
Of the $1,400,000,000 issue of secur- 
ities announced on Mar. 1, $300,000,000 
will be “new money,” of which $200,- 
000,000 is for use by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. The Bureau has informed the 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.]} 


rnment.” 
—Andrew Jackson, 


President of the United States, 


1829—1887 
YEARLY 


RARLY AO13 
PRICE 5 CENTS £58, | 
Growing Trend f 
To Monopolies : 
In Food Claimed 


|Special Senate Committee 
Reports That Its Study 
Justifies Federal Investi- 
gation of Tendency 


General Bread Price 


| Considered Too High 


| 


Reduction in Cost of Whole-- 
wheat Bread to Consumer 
Suggested; Milk Situation 
Viewed as Unfair 


An “alarming tendency” toward 
the monopolistic.control of the food 
of the Nation by a small group of 
corporations and combinations was 
reported to the Senate Mar. 2 by its 
agricultural subcommittee investi- 
gating food prices. 

The Committee recommends “care 
ful scrutiny of this development by 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice.” “If exists 
ing laws are not sufficient to control 
|these mergers and combinations. in 
the public interest,” the Committee 
says, “the agencies above named 
should recommend to the Congress 
remedial legislation as they deem 
necessary.” 


Prices of Bread 


_ Some large baking companies, accord- 
ing to the Committee, have not followed 
| lowered prices of ingredients by reduc 
ing bread prices. “If they would free 
| their ‘book’ costs from complications 
caused by the extra costs of special and 
fancy breads, it appears they could re+ 
duct the prices of their standard loves 
| duce the prices of their standard loaves 
tee states. : 

When the Committee sought to ascer= 
tain why whole-wheat flour was higher 
in price than white flour, it discovered 
that manufacturing costs and wholesale 
prices of whole wheat flour were less 


wheat flour, the Committee points 
apparently is caused first, b Pthe slight 
demand for it, and second, the need 
of a larger margin of retail profit to 
recompense for spoilage. 
| “The Committee estimates,” it is 
pointed out, “that the saving to the coun- 
try through the reduction in the price of 
| whole-wheat bread will amount to be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 a year.” 
Findings on Brown Sugar 

The present differentials in the prices 
of brown and white sugar, the Committee 
finds, are not unfair, “No evidence has 
been found in this respect,” the report 


states, “of any combination ‘in restraint 
of trade.” 


All reductions in the pricés of milk 

paid. by consumers have resulted in. a 
reduction in prices paid the producer 
“without disturbing the spread of the 
distributor,” the Committee Says. 
_ Such a condition is: “grossly unfair,” 
| inasmuch as the investment required to 
| produce milk is far greater than that 
required to distribute it, according to the 
report. 

Although the report on milk and dairy 
| products is not complete, the Commit 
tee states, “sufficient evidence has been 
obtained to justify the recommendation 
that investigations of the distribution 
of milk and milk products be made bv 
both the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice.” : 


In discovering whether the. prices paid 





—— 


the decline in the prices received by the 
producer and the packer, the Committee 
found “no substantial evidence of a con 
spiracy or combination in restraint of 
trade operating to maintain high retail 
prices on meat and meat-food products.” 


: zu Committee’s report follows in full 
ext: 


the investigation of food prices include 
Senators Capper (Rep.), of Kansas; 
chairman; Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota; Townsend (Rep.), of Delaware; 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


Fruit Preservative 


Patent Held Invalid 


Supreme Court Rules Borax 
Treatment Not Patentable . 

. eliieseaaael 
The Supreme- Court of the United 
States, on Mar. 2, held invalid the Brogs 
den and Trowbridge patent, No. 1529461, 


commonly known as the borax fruit pre- 
servative patent. a 


(The full text of the court’s opinion is 
published on page 8 of this issue.) 

The patent was issued to cover a proc~ 
ess of washing, dipping, or soaking any 
fruit or vegetable in water containing 
any substantial amount of borax or 
acid for the purpose,’ particularly, of 
preventing blue-mold decay, and also te 
cover the resultant product. : 

With regard to the product, the 
ruled that “an orange, the rind of Ser 
has become pregnated with 
through immersion in a_ solution: ; 
| thereby, rendered resistant to blue-mold 
| decay, is not a ‘manufacture,’ or manus 
factured article’ within the meaning of 
the patent laws, and is therefore not pat-, 
entable. yee 





for meat and meat-food products reflect: 


Members of the subcommittee making’ 


es 


The process claims were held a 
pated by the Bishop patent, No, wth 
granted in 1901, which had’ S 
fore the patent in suit was’ gra) ed 
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INDE)D 


| Immigration Is 


Passed by House 


Measure Providing Reduc- 

‘tion of 90 Per Cent for 

Next Two Years Is Sent 
To Senate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

He said 90 per cent of the Members of 
the House. were going to vote for the 
resolution whether they understood it or 
not. He said he is willing to vote to 
suspend immigration if it would help a 
single: American, but, he said, the bill 
would not and it would separate people 
of the same blood. Xe 

Alien Seamen Bill on Calendar 


New York City, opposing the resolution, 
Said its sponsors are “stalling” on the 
ee seamen deportation bill, on which 
earings have been held before the 
House Committee on’ Immigration, 4nd 
said that it was not being urged be- 
cause the steamship companies are 
against it. Representative Johnson 
(Rep.), of Hoquiam, Was’ chairman of 
the Immigration Committee, replied that 
the measure kad just been reported and | 


4014) 
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upply Bills \Fund Propos 


ed 


ae 


Sent to Conference by House| For Unsecured 
Farming Loans 


Certain 


Senate Amendments, in Contrgversy, Remain to 


Be Disposed of in Second Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Measure 


The second deficiency appropriation 
bill (H. R. 17168), which carried $105,- 
000,000 as it passed the Senate, was sent 
back to conference by the House on Mar. 
2, with some of the controversial Senate 
amendments remaining undisposed of. It 
is the final annual supply measure of 
Congress, the last of eleven annual meas- 
ures for the mairftenance of the Govern- 
ment recurring at every session. The 
total of all appropriations in this and 
other legislation enacted into law at this 
session, along with this final catch-all 
emergency measure for immediate use of 
funds, will approximate $5,000,000,000, 
Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 


; | Fayette, Ind., chairman of the House’ facilities, 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of | Committee 


on Appropriations, state 
orallly Mar. 2. } 

The second deficiency bifl was brougnt 
into the House with a conference re- 
port in which many of the amendments 
were agreed to and others left in dis- 
pute. Some of the outstanding Senate 
amendments and their status after the 
House had again sent the bill to con- 
ence follows: 


Naval modernization: Toward the al- 


}terations and repairs required for tne 





put on the calendar of the House. 

The full text of the immigration reso- | 
tution, as adopted, to be known as the) 
Immigration Act of 1931, follows: 

Joint resolution further restricting for | 
a period of two years immigration into 
the United States. Resolved, etc., that 
for each of the fiscal years beginning | 
July 1, 1981, and July 1, 1932, respec- | 
tively, the quota in the case of any na-| 
tionality for which a quota has been de- | 
termined and proclaimed under, the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended, shall 
be 10 per centum of such quota, but the 
minimum quota of anv nationality shall 
be 100. 

Visas Are Restricted 

Sec. 2. During such fiscal years no 
immigration ‘visas shall be issued under 
subdivision (c) of section 4 of the Im-| 
migration Act of 1924, but in each of | 
such fiscal years all the provisions of the 
immigration laws shall. be applicable to | 
immigrants born in any of the geographi- 
cal areas specified in such subdivision as 
if each of such areas had a quota for | 
such year equal to 10 per centum (but | 
not less than 100) of the number of non- | 
quota immigration visas issued, during | 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, to 
immigrants born in such area. 

Section 3. Whenever before July 1, 
1933, the Secretary of Labor, upon the 
application of any person interested and 
after full hearing and investigation of | 
the facts in the case, determines that a! 
bona fide employer in the United States 
needs a person trained and skilled in an 
art, craft, technique, business, or science, 
of a particular class and qualifications, 
and that a person of such class -and | 
qualifications can not be found urfem- | 
ployed in the United States, he shall | 
transmit to the Secretary of. State his | 
decision, including a detailed statement | 
of the particular qualifications found es- | 
sential, and the Secretary of State shall | 
transmit such decision to the consular | 
officer. A nonquota immigration visa | 
may be issued to an alien found by the | 
consular officer to possess the qualifica- 
tions set forth in the decision of the | 
Secretary of Labor and to be otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws, 
at any time between July 1, 1931, and 
June 30, 1933, both dates inclusive, with- | 
out regard to quota, but not to exceed | 
300 in the aggregate of all classes in| 
any one fiscal year. In the case of any 
such aliens who are subject to the con- | 
tract-labor provisions of the Immigra- | 
tion Act of 1917, the decision of the} 
Secretary of Labor shall also be con-| 
sidered, for the purposes of the fourth | 





| 


called contract-labor waiver provision), 
as his determination of the necessity of 
importing such skilled labor. 

ec. 4. The provisions of this resolu- 
tion are in addition to the provisions of 
the immigration laws now in force, and 
shall be enforced as a part of such laws, | 
and all the penal or other provisions of | 
such laws not applicable shall apply to 
and be enforced in connection with the 
provisions of this resolution. An alien, 
although admissible under the provisions 
of this resolution, shall not be admitted | 
to the United States if he is excluded by} 
any provision of the immigration laws 
other than this resolution, and an alien, | 
although admissible under the provisions | 


of the immigration laws other than this | 


| “Idaho,” $10,000,000, of which approxi- 
mately an equal amount shall be ex-| 
Agreed to by} 


purpose of modernizing the United States 
ships “New Mexico,” “Mississippi” and 


pended on each ship. 
House. 

Veterans’ legislation: - Adjusted serv- 
ice certificate fund: The amount appro- 
priated by the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act for the fiseal year end- 
ing June 30, 1932, under the heading 
“Adjusted Service Certificate Fund,” in- 
volving a total of $112,000,000 already 
appropriated, made to take effect imme- 
dately instead of waiting -until July 1, 
1931, the beginning of the fiscal year. 
Agreed to*by House.: A» Senate amend- 
ment providing a lump sum of $5,000,- 
000 for hospital and domiciliary facili- 
ties and services, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, instead of the allocations proposed 
by the House; Senate amendment still in 
dispute in conference . | 


Muscle Shoals: For beginning con-! 


| Restrictions by Law 


{which officers of the particular branch 


the Committee on Appropriations, 
praised the women who organized an as- 
sociation which is in charge of and owns 
Mount Vernon and said it is due to them 
that “you have the Mount Vernon of to- 
day.” He said there are some patriotic 
shrines in this country that for one rea- 
son or another the Federal Govérnment 
has neglected. He said failure of the 
boulevard appropriation, which is neces- 
| sary to complete it, would be lamentable 
in effect. 

Representative Holaday (Rep.), of 
Danville, Ill., criticized the appropriation 
of $2,700,000 for the boulevard when 
many World War veterans lack hospital 


Representatives Rogers (Rep.), of 
| Lowel, Mass., Johnson (Rep.), of Aber- 
|deen, S. D., Connery (Rep.), of Lynn, 
Mass., spoke on the needs of soldiers’ 
hospitalization facilities. 


Army Publications 
Said to Face Serious 





Personnel Must Sever Con-| 
nections if Paid Advertis- | 
ing Is Carried of Firms 
Selling to Government 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tillery Journal, the Military Engineer, 
the Army Ordnance, the Quartermaster 
Review and the Military Surgeon, 

Each branch of the Army service, it 
was explained, has an association to 


belong and each of these branches. pub- 
lishes a journal of a technical nature, | 
enabling officers to keep abreast with | 
their particular fields. Being of a téch- 





struction of the Cove Creek Dam in 
Tennessee, $10,000,000; still in disagree-| 
ment in conference. 


George Washington Boulevard: 


For 


| an additional amount for paving and 
other expenses of constructing the high- | 
| way from Washington, D. C., to Mount} 


Vernon, Va., including - acquisition of 
such additional land adjacent to the high- | 
way as the Secretary of Agriculture may | 
deem necessary for the development, 


| protection and preservation of the me-|@ny officer or enlisted man on the active 


morial character of the highway, $2,- 


| 700,000; House agreed to with an amend- | 2 
|ment making that amount the total re-|9F may be issued by or for any branch 


maining cost of the boulevard, which 
with previous appropriations by Con- 
gress makes the total for the boulevard 
$7,200,000. 

Federal highways: To carry out pub-| 
lic law No. 426, Tist Congress, for} 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
applying to highways across unappro- | 
priated and unresreved and~ nontaxable | 
lands, the Senate’s $5,000,000 amegdment | 
eliminated and a substitute agreed to in| 
conference for use“of balance of°a fund 
heretofore appropriated for that purpose. | 


Sum for Employment 
Board Agreed To | 


Federal , Employment Stabilization | 
Board, to enable the Secretary of Com- 
merce to carry out the provisions of the 
Employment Stabilization Act of 1931 


; : | ti i i i vith- | . i 
traveling expenses, equipment, etc., $90,. | tion, direct or supervisory, with or with-| Red Cross, Dr. Warburton said. 


000; agreed to by House. 
United States Employment Service, 


establishment of a national employment | 
system and for cooperation with the| 
States in the promotion of such system, 
$1,500,000 in addition to balances left 
from the present Employment Service o: 
the Department of Labor, the $1,500,000 
to be immediately available if the au- 
thorizing measure becomes law, and if 


then an appropriation of $500; stil in 
dispute in conference. 

Advances to the reclamation fund, 
$5,000,000; not agreed to. 


To carry out the provisions of the Ma- | 


ternity and Infancy Act, $1,000,000; not 
agreed to. 


|construed to prohibit officers from writ- 


7 - to | 
proviso of section 3 of such act (the so-|carry out the legislation, if enacted, for | S 


nical nature, these publications, it was 
said, require an editor who is familiar 
with the technique of that particular 
branch. 


Text of Order 
The order follows in full text: . 
1. The War Department Appropria- | 
tion Act, 1932, just passed, contained | 
the following restriction: 
“No appropriation for the pay of the 


Army shall be available for the pay of |G 


list of the Army who is engaged in. any 
manner with any publication which is 


or organization of the Army or military 
association in which officers or enlisted 
men have membership and which carries 
paid advertising of firms doing business 
with the Government; provided, however, 
that nothing. herein contained shall be 


Senate Adopts Resolution to 
Use $5,000,000 of 
Drought Relief Money to 
Aid Those Without Secur |. 


[Continued from Page’t.] 
operation and efficiency,’ the Public 
Printer has delivered to us’this morning 
the completed printed: material which 
is today being forwarded to the State 
committees, which have been set up in 
nearly every State affected. 

“Under clause (2) of the second para- 
graph of the appropriation dealing with 
agricultural rehabilitation, difficult ques- 
tions of accounting, of definition and of 
regulation have been encountered. -It is 
desirable to use the emergency organiza- 
tion already created for the: administra- 
tion of public resolution 112, appropriat- 
ing $45,000,000 for loans for feed, seed 
and fertilizer, but at the same time the 
accounting must be kept separate. The 
regulations and instructions have been 
completed and telegraphed to each of the 
field officers of the Department for their 
guidance. i 

“There exists now no reason why ap- 
plications for loans under any and all 
sections. of public resolution 112 and the 
$20,000,000 appropriation may not now 
be received and payment made shortly 
thereafter.” 


Farm Credit Corporations 


Distribution of application blanks for 

loans to finance agricultural credit cor- 
porations.and.like organizations from the 
$20,000,600 appropriated for loans in the 
drought and ‘storm regions was begun 
Mar. 2, and was being expedited to thef » 
utmost to get’ funds into the hands 
of farmers at. earliest possible date, 
N. J. Wall, ofthe Division of Agricul- 
tural’Finance, Department of Agricul- 
ture, who is- ing the distribution, 
stated orally Mar. 2. 
. About. 10,000 blanks have been de- 
livered to the—Department, he said. 
They are\being sent to State commit- 
tees which will pass on applications for | 
loans, to Intermediate Credit Banks, and | 
to all who have made inquiry about 
obtainfng loans, he said. Distribution 
should be completed in a very short 
time, he added. » 

The Fort ‘Worth, Tex., regional office 
of the Farmers Seed Loan Office, which 
was recently established in addition to 
four others which had been in operation, 
is now ready.for operation and will be 
mailing checks to farmers by Mar. 3, 
+ Ly, Hoffman, chief. of the Farmers 
Seed Loan Office, stated orally. Eleven 
additional employes were put on the 
force at the Washington, D. C., regional 
re on es he an cee ro _ ee ae 

eing expanded ’so that the work can be | cial 

kept current at the other field offices.| The Supreme Court of the United | 
Applications are being acted on, he said, | States, Mar. 2, was asked to review the 
generally within 48 hours after they are | so-called New York poultry case brought 
received, and.the money is forwarded at | by the Department of Justice.under the 
once. | Sherman Anti-trust Act. The case is 


in the building in the National 


Poultry Association 
Files Brief Denying 
Restraint of Trade 


Supreme Court Asked to Re- 
view Case Brought by Jus- 
tice Department Under 
Anti-trust Act 








ing or disseminating articles in .accord- 
ance with regulations issued by. the Sec- 
retary of War.” 

Effective at Once t 


2. For your further guidance: 

a. This restriction is viewed by the} 
War Department as effective at once. 

b. It does not affect retired personnel. 

c. The expression “engaged in any 
manner” with any publication described | 
in the provision applies to editing, di-| 
recting, managing, or any other active) 


| business relation with any such publica-| are being received on the .work -of. the 


out compensation, 
d. The expression “business with the) 
overnment” applies to business involv- 
ing the expenditure of funds appropriated | 
by Congress or the receipt of funds to| 


|be disposed of as directed by statute. | 
| This means all departments, bureaus and | 


branches of the Government, not the} 
Army alone. 

By order of the Secretary of War: | 
C. H. Bridges, Major General, The Ad-} 


: : |jutant General. | 
|the national employment bill does not} 


| become a law at the present Congress | 


‘Action on Plan to Aid | 
Unemployed Sought 


Resolution to Appropriate 100 


sys docketed as Greater New York Live 
Drought Conditions Poultry Chamber of Commerce et al. v. 
The general -situation in many of the | 


: as United States, No. 758. 
| at 
drought, States, continues te be critical] ‘The petition states that “the case pre: 
and recent-reports indicate that serious oon. the seugilion picture i 
food shortages are faced in about 20 f t “she i of oe a, des a ae 
counties of West Virginia, 25 in Tenne-| ‘TOM tne evils oF unrestricted and ae- 
see, and 40 in Alabama, Dr. C. W. War- structive competition, price-cutting, too 
burton, secretary of the Natonal Drought liberal extension of credit, strikes and 
Relief Committee, stated Mar. 2 in aj ther ecénomic waste, to alleviate those 
radio address over the National Broad- | ¢Vils by a trade association.” ‘buti 
casting System. The trade concerned is the distribution 
From every of live poultry to the Orthodox: Jewish 
“eommunity in New York City, it is noted. 
Counsel* for the poultry association 
contend that dealers had been having 
trouble with the necessity of carrying 
on hand large quantities of poultry for 
the “run-around” trade, customers who 
|dealt with different marketmen on dif- 
ferent days, leaving some dealers with 
large quantities of live poultry. 
They declare that the stress occa- 
sioned by this situation brought the as- 


State favorable reports 


Far- 
mers also are making effective efforts 
for self-help, pastures being provided by 
sowings of rye, barley and oats and food 
being supplied by gardens, grown in 
many cases from Red Cross seed, where 
this is possible, he said. 

The five regional offices of the Far- | 
mers Seed Loan Office are workin at | 
top speed, he declared, to make availible 
the funds provided by Congress for loans | 


in d ht 1 st s. 
us (The fell tent af Dr. Werburton’e | Conferees Return 
Maternity Measure | 


address will be printed in the issue 
of Mar. 4.) 7 
| 


Inquiry Is Proposed 


Into Wood Aleohol | ‘Bill Goes Back to Senate 


Senate conferees on the Jones ma- 


States Department of Agriculture. 
building, in which the corridor is located, was recently completed. 


| Ss 


‘House Change Accepted and) 


“AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY. THE Unitep States; D 


: : ; United States Department of Agriculture 
The architectural application of the groined arch in modern con- 
struction is exampled in the above photograph showing a corridor 


Capital occupied by the United 
The central section of the 


Review Is Refused 
In Prohibition Cases 


Supreme Court Denies Peti- 


tions for Appeals 


Applications for the review of three 
cases arising under the National Prohi- 
bition Act were denied by the Supreme 
Court of: the Uniteds States, on Mar. 2. 


In ‘the case of Dashiell Motor Com-| 


No. 666, the right 
of the Government to forfeit property | 


pany v. United States, 
in the absence of any offense by it was 
challenged. 


The petition, which was denied, ex- 
plained that the driver of the car was 


charged on a criminal information with | 


possession and mainiaining a nuisance. 
There was no charge of transportation. 
The car was seized and summarily de- 


clared forfeited and sold under section | 


26 of the National Prohibition Act. 


It was asserted that the right of the} 


Government in or to propert 

t y sought 
to be forfeited, ‘must be based ween an 
offense” committed by the property. 
The statute was also claimed not to de- 
nnn nnn 


sociation into being. It alloted retail- 
ers to certain specific marketmen and 
required marketmen to carry an ade- 
quate supply for regular customers only. 

The Department of Justice charged 


the association and members with a con- | 


sviracy to restrain commerce in viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws and, upon 
trial, the defendants were found guilty, 
fined and sentenced. Apveal was taken 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit which affirmed the trial 


court. (V U. S. Daily, 3802, 19 
1981 y Feb. 12, 


ee 


Law Is Proposed M 
To Restrict Sale 
Of Official Papers 


Secretary Wilbur Requests 
Enactment of Measure to 
Penalize Selling of Unau- 
thorized Information 


| 

' 

| Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur has re- 
quested Representative Colton (Rep.), of 
Vernal, Utah, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, to introduce a bill 
penalizing the sale of Government docu- 
ments or in‘ormation contained therein 
without permission, it was announced 
orally at the Department of the Interior 
Mar. 2. 

In a letter transmitting a draft of the 
proposed bill Secretary Wilbur explained 
to Mr. Colton that “the legitimate chan- 
nel for complaints is to the Department 
head concerned, or, if he fails to act, to 
an apropriate committee of Congress.” 


Letter Is Quoted 


The full text of the letter addressed by 
= Wilbur to Mr. Colton follows in full 
ext: 

_ “My Dear Mr. Chairman: I am enclos- 
ing a draft of bill to penalize the sale 
| of Government documents or information 
‘contained therein without the permission 
of the head of the establishment having 
jurisdiction thereof. This is intended to 
prevent a repetition of the Kelley de- 
bacle. The legitimate channel for .com- 
plaints is to the Department head con- 
cerned, or, if he fails to act, to an ap- 
propriate committee of Congress. De- 
liberate avoidance of those channels by 
an employe, and sale to a newspaper 
| while in Government service, are not 
compatible with public interest and 
there should be a statute to prevent it. 
If yeu agree, will you introduce it?” 

Proposed Bill Drafted 

_ The draft of the proposed bill follows 
in full text: 

An act to amend the Criminal Code of 
the United States. 

Sec, 129(a). Whoever, having,the cus- 
tody of, or access to by virtub of his 
employment by the United States, any 
record, proceeding, report, map, book, 
document, paper, or other thing specified 
|in section 234 U. S. Code (Criminal Code 
sec, 128), shall sell or publish the same or 
sell or publish information contained 
therein, without the permission of Con- 
gress, or of the head of the Bureau or 
Department or other establishment hav- 
ing jurisdiction thereof, shall be fined not 
more than $2,000, or imprisoned not 
more than three years, or both. 
encuentran nepininiioitap binky aia 


clare nor define what uses of property 
shall be unlaful and subject it to for- 
feiture. 

_Review was denied in the so-called In- 
diana protective association case, Holt v. 
| United States, No. 682. Olin R. Holt, 
the petition explained, was charged with 
conspiracy to violate the National Prohi- 
bition Act. 

The conspiracy was stated to rest in 
the organization of the Hoosier Protec- 
tive Association in which Mr. Holt ap- 
peared as attorney. By contract this as. 
sociation undertook to defend small busi- 
|ness in actions brought against them in 
the courts. The Government. developed 
in the trial court that most of these ac- 
tions were in prosecutions under the 
liquor laws. 

Validity of Sentence Is Upheld 

In the case of Snider et al. v. United 
States, No. 631, review was also denied. 
The petition there attacked the validity 
of a sentence under the Jones-Stalker 
Act. It was claimed that the defendants 
were deprived of trial by jury, in that the 
trial court found as a fact, in assessing 
the penalty, that the defendants had been 
}guilty of habitual sales of intoxicating 
liquor or attempts to commercialize vio- 
|lations of the law. The law, it was con- 
tended, deprived defendants of the con- 
stitutional presumption of innocence. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit sustained the. conviction 
and sentence. 
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resolution, shall not be admitted to the| , For construction on Government Island,| Millions Reported to Senate 
United States if he is excluded by any| Alameda, Calif., for buildings required | 
provision of this resolution. | by the Bureau of Public Roads and Forest —_ f head tl 
Sec. 5. Terms defined in the Immigra- Service of the Department of Agricul-| Urging that action must be ta an 
tion Act of 1924 shall, when used in this! ture and the Coast Guard, $800,000;\care for the unemployed, Senator | 
resolution, have the meaning assigned agreed to by House. Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, pressed | 
to such terms in that act. Improvements of shipbuilding ways at\for a record vote in the Senate Mar. 2 
Sec. 6. This resolution may be cited as| Charleston, S. C., Navy Yard, $150,000; | on his resolution (S. J. Res. 261) to 
the “Immigration Act of 1931.” | disagreed to. appropriate $100,000,000 to be expended 


i ; by the President for unemployment re- 
| Florida Relief Amount a p 
Reduced by House 


“Neither the executive nor the ne 
: eis lative branch of the Government is do- 
Relief to the State of Florida, for re- ing anything or has any program to meet 
: | pairing and rebuilding Federal highways | the situation,” declared the Montana Sen- 
[Continued from Page 1.] }as a result of certain floods; House re- ator, “It is hardly fair for the bankers 
announcing its intention to brook no| duced amount from $134,465 to $65,000.| and industrial leaders of the country to 
further delay in making the low grain; For expenses of George Washington | ask for an adjournment of Congress with- 
rates effective after June 1, follows the| Bicentennial Commission,’ fiscal years | yt a solution to the problem being pro- 
receipt of numerous petitions from the|1931 and 1952, rent, traveling expenses, | vided.” He said that steps should be 
western carriers, their executives, and| employment, etc., $100,000; agreed to by | taken “to take care of the unfortunate 


Western Grain Rates 


Are Ordered Effective 


j/under a resolution (S. Res. 490) intro- 


inish copies of cooperative agreements 


| While the Bureau in response has fur- 


Resolution Designed to Secure | 
Further Information 


An inquiry .by a special Senate com-| 
mittee into the activities of the Bureau 
of Mines involving studies of wood al- 
cohol and its effects would be authorized 


duced in the Senate Mar. 2 by Senator 
Broussard (Dem.), of Louisiana. 
Senator Broussard told the Senate that 
under a previous resolution (S. Res. 437) 
the Bureau of Mines was directed to fur- 


and correspondence between the Bureau 
and manufacturers of wood alcohol. 


nished a “mass of material,” said the 


their agents, seeking reopening of the 
entire proceedings for further discussion 


at public hearings of the issues involved.| gations, for carrying out provisions of | 
jthe act of Feb. 20, 1931, for purchase 
|of land and construction of buildings 


The latest petition declared that condi- 
tions have so changed since the promul- 
gation of the order that such order will 
at this time be unlawful. 

In a letter to the Commission, the 
chief executives of the principal west- 
ern carriers affected by the grain rate 
cut ordered by the Commission, called 
attention to the present economic depres- 


sion prevalent throughout the country. | 


and stressed the point that the roads dn 
the Western district, as a whole, are 
not earning the “fair return” allowed 
them on their investment, under the pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The Commission’s notice on denying 
the latest petition follows in full text: 
The Commission today denied the pe- 
tition of carriers in the Western Dis- 
trict for vacation or indefinite postpone- 


ment of the effective date of the order, | 


and for rehearing and reconsideration. 
The carriers’ petition for a postpone- 
ment of the effective date of the order 


House. 
Facilities for radio research investi- 


and facilities for the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, $147,000; agreed to by House. 

| For construction of a building for the 
| United States Court of Claims at Wash- 
}ington, D. C., under an estimated total 
lcost of $1,225,000; still in dispute in 
|conference. The Court of Claims now 
occupies the old Corcoran Art Gallery 
building, once the home of William W. 
| Corcoran, facing the’ State, War and 
| Navy Department building. 

For acquisition of site and construc- 
|tion of a post office building for post 
office and courthouse at Durham, N. C., 
the Senate amendment proposed $650,000 
and the House amendment to reduce to 
$550,000. 

| White River and Uncompahgre bands 
of Ute Indians in Utah,;for payment to 
these Indians, during 1931 and 1932, $1,- 
217,221; agreed to by House. 


Numerous Other Items 





Senator, “there has not been that, frank 
| people willing to work but unable to se-| compliance with the resolution which the 
|cure employment.” | situation warrants, particularly in. view 
The resolution was later reported to|of the involvement of serious public 
the Senate and referred to the Commit-| health considerations.” He asserted that 
tee on Audit and Control of Contingent| certain material had been withheld. 
Expenses to consider the appropriation| The resolution was ordered to lie over 


provided. | for a day, under the rule. 


Peru Forms New Government Junta 
Following Resignation of President 


Supreme Court Justice Selected Chairman of Triumvirate, 
Department of State Is Advised 


Notification of the appointment of| ports to the Department,.on Mar. 1 
Ricardo L, Elias, chief justice of the|that President Sanchez Cerro and the 
Peruvian Supreme Court, as chairman entire cabinet resigned shortly after 3 


of a new governmental junta in Peru 
was received by the Department of State | 0’clock that afternoon. A meeting of 
the prominent citizens convened at the 


from Apr. 1 to June 1, 1931, to enable! 
them to complete the preparation of the} 
tariffs was granted. 


Mints Produced $38,000 During the House discussion of the 


In Pennies in February | report, Representative Treadway (Rep.), 

|of Stockbridge, Mass., criticised the ex- 

New coins struck off at the mints of| penditures for the George Washington 

the United States during February, 1931,| Boulevard to Mount Vernon and an- 

aggregated 3,800,000 1-cent bronze| nounced that in the next Congress he 

pieces, with a value of $38,000, and rep-| will press for legislation for Government 
resented the entire output, the Director | ownership of Mount Vernon, 

of the Mints, Robert J. Grant, announced | Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 

in a statement Mar. 2. rville, Tenn., ranking minority member of 


Subject to Adjustment 

There were numerous other items in 
| the bill in which differences between the 
{two Houses were composed or still sub- 
| ject to adjustment. 


ef 
} be 


Two announcements by the Depart- 
ment giving the details of the overthrow 
lof Provisional President Sanchez Cerro 
follow in full text: ¥ 

Ambassador Fred Morris Dearing at 
Lima reports that the meeting of promi- 
nent citizens which convened on the 
| afternoon of Mar. 1 selected Chief Jus- 
|tice Ricardo L. Elias, chairman, Chief 
of Staff Manuel A. Ruiz Bravo and 
Navy Captain Alejandro G. Vinces as 
a triumvirate. These will consult north- 
ern and southern leaders as soon as pos- 
sible and select civilian associates for a 
new junta, 

Ambassador Fred Morris Dearing re- 





Mar. 2. 

request of the government for the pur- 
| pose of stopping further bloodshed and 
greater damage to the country. Pres- 
ident Sanchez Cerro and his cabinet at- 
tended this meeting. The president made 
|a statement of the situation, presented 
the resignation of the government, and 
| then withdrew with ‘is colleagues from 
|the palace, leaving those invited to 
|the meeting to organize a new junta. 
Mr. Dearing adds that measures have 
|been taken to insure order and that 


ternity bill (S. 255) Mar. 2 receded from 
the Senate disagreement to the House 
amendment and agreed to report it back 
favorably to the Senate. 

As passed by the House, the entire 
language of the Senate bill was stricken 
out and a new bill inserted. As passed 
by the Senate, the bill was designed to 
“promote the health and welfare of moth- 
ers and infants,” by cooperation of Fed- 
eral and State agencies in the dissemina- 
tion of medical information and services 
for mothers and infants. 

The Senate bill provided for an ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 annually, to be 
distributed to the States as follows: 
$15,000 to each State and the remainder 





to each State in proportion which 
their population bears to the total pop- 
ulation of the United States. 

As amended by the House the bill pro- 
vides, according to the report, “that the 
United States shall cooperate with the 
States in promoting the general health 
of the rural population of the United 
States and the welfare and hygiene of 
mothers and children.” 

This act combines the salient features 


in the present Congress, the report says. 
One of the bills provides for the rees- 
tablishment of activities by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor for the promotion of health and 
welfare of mothers and children, and the 
other bill is for enlargement and sys- 
tematization of the activities of the Pub- 
lic Health Service for the cooperation of 
the States in the establishment of well- 
rounded general health work among the 
rural population. . 


Delaware House Approved ; 
Bill on State Contracts 


State of Delaware: 
' Dover, Mar. 2. 


The House has passed a bill (S, 38) 
| making it unlawful for any State, county 
or municipal government to award a cgn- 
tract for certain public work to any con- 
tractor from outside the State. 

The measure, which had previously 
been: approved by the Senate, does not 
include highway work. It was amended 
by the House and has been returned to 
the Senate for concurrence. 

The bill not only provides that the gen- 
eral contract must be given to a resi- 





Colonel Sologuren, the chief of the Lima 
garrison and the former minister of jus- 
tice, is in command, 





derit contractor but also that subcon- 
tractors and architects must be resi- 
dents of Delaware. 


of two bills which have been introduced |, 
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Nation Districted 
To Assign Tasks 
In Time of War 


War Department Arranges 
To Hasten Emergency 
Production With Normal 
Industrial Processes 








Boston, Mass., Mar. 2.—The Depart- 
ment of War has divided the United 
States into procurement districts in 
which orders have beeg spread uni- 
formly, in order to “provide arrange- 
ments for speeding up production in an 
emergency as well as to cause the least 
disturbance possible to normal industrial 
processes,” Col. Frederick H. Payne, As- 
sistant Secretary of War, explained in 
an address here today to the Boston 
Post, Massachusetts Army Ordinance As- 
sociation. An authorized summary of 
his address follows in full text: 

Efficient employment of the Nation’s 
resources in order that the burdens of 
war be distributed . equitably to all 
classes of citizens is one of the major 
purposes involved in drafting War De- 
partment plans for industrial mobiliza-| 
tion against a possible emergency. 

Armed forces are directly and inti- 
mately dependent for their effectiveness 
upon the products of industry. Without 
great quantities of intricate weapons, 
ammunition, airplanes, trucks, electrical 
supplies, shoes, clothing and many other 





articles, modern ‘armies are helpless. It| 


is not difficult at all to imagine a situa- 
tion in which the security of the Nation 
would be dependent upon the readiness 
of national industry to meet the ma- 
terial needs of the Nation. 


Cites World War Outlay 

The enormous expenditures during the 
World War which at the close attained 
an outlay of about $2,000,000 per hour 
and totaling $22,000,000,000 were neces- 
sary under the circumstances. It was 
due to. lack of a previously prepared 
industrial program which permitted com- 
petitive bidding among governmental 


purchasing agencies, indiscriminate over-| 


loading of plants in the awarding of 


contracts, waste and over production of | 


nonessentials which set in‘motion a cycle 
of uncoordinated activities, congestion, 
rising prices and money inflation. 

We learned by costly experience and 
toward the end of the war our industrial 
effort, under the guidance of able men, 
was gradually being placed on a sound 
basis. These men have pointed out 
again and again that a similar experi- 
ence in any future emergency could be 
avoided only through the preparation in 


time of peace of a reasonable plan for| 


the employment of our economic re- 
sources. The development ef such a 
program is. preparation for industriat 


mobilization, and as you know legal re- 
sponsibility for this preparation is cen- 
tered in the Assistant Secretary of War. 


Maintenance of Stocks 


AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PresenTep Herein. BsINnc 
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Effect of Cartels on Prices 
In 1930 Described as Slight 


Agreements for International Stabilizataion Failed Gen- 





erally Despite Favorable 


The international cartel has not been 
an influential factor in the world price 
situation in 1930, despite the fact that 
the downward trend of prices offered,an 
unusual opportunity for the exercise of 
price-stabilizing functions associated 
with cartels, according to a statement 
just issued by Louis Domeratzky, Chief 
of the Division of Regional Information, 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Domeratzky points out, however, 
that the whole subject of resale-price 
control of trade-marked articles is re- 
ceiving considerable attention, and may 
lead to some permanent change in its 
legal status. ~- ; 

A portion of his statement dealing 
with cartels follows in full text: 

A survey of the developments during 
the year indicates clearly that the inter- 
national cartel has not been an influen- 
tial factor in the world-price situation, in 
spite of the fact that the downward price 
\trend in world commodities, and particu- 
larly in metals, offered an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the price-stabil- 
izing functions associated with cartels. 
Whether the failure of the cartel is to 
be ascribed to a fundamental weakness 
of the institution itself or to other fac- 
tors, the fact remains that the existing 
international cartels have failed to hold 
back the downward price movement and 
that efforts to organize new cartels to 
deal with the price problem have been un- 
successful on the whole. 


Uncertainties Continue 


In Steel Cartel 


| In support of the above assertion, we 
| might call attention to the fact that the 
uncertainties attending the existence of 
the continental steel cartel have not 
yet been eliminated and that all efforts 
to build up price-fixing subsidiary or- 
ganizations have failed; that an interna- 
tional rayon cartel is still as remote as 
it was a year ago, in spite of the dis- 
astrous price decline; and that even the 
German rayon convention has not yet 
been restored. 


Another significant fact worth point- 
ing out is that the conspicuous achieve- 
|ment of the year, the nitrogen cartel, 
was concluded only for one year, which 
is a very short period for a cartel of 


| 
| 





Atlanta Is Refused 
Higher Population 
Rating by Census 





Existing stocks in many items are in- 
sufficient to meet even the initial re- 
quirements of war. Obviously, it would 
be neither economical or practicable to 
maintain in time of peace everything 
needed for a major emergency, with new 
inventions constantly rendering. obsolete 
equipment which a year or so before 
was considered the most modern of its 
kind, and the normal deterioration of 
many ‘articles kept in storage. The 
armies of the future will not find it 
profitable to accumulate stocks of ma- 
terials that very quickly become out of 
date. It will be enough to construct a 
few protgtypes and to arrange for their 
mass production by organizing the 
change over of factories from peace 
work to war work. 

_ The first aim” of industrial prepara- 
tion is to reduce to the practicable min- 
imum the period that must exist be- 
tween the declaration of an emergency 
by Congress and the time when mass 
production of essential supplies can be- 
gin. In attacking this problem the Army 
must decide upon the exact ‘types and 
specifications of items that would be es- 
sential in war; must make accurate esti- 
mates of the amounts of each that would 
be necessary and must fix the ‘time 
schedule of desired deliveries.’ The next 
step is to determine when and by whom 
these deliveries are to be made. 

Estimates of necessary munitions are 
based upon the size of the force we 
would mobilize under the various situa- 
tions with which we might probably be 
faced. Since continuous improvement is 
sought in every weapon and piece of 
equipment we have, specifications are 
subject to change. These changes neces- 
sitate periodic revision of estimates. 
About 4,000 items are listed by the Army 
as vitally essential in war and require- 
ments have been computed in practically 
all of them. 


Procurement Districts 


To provide arrangements for speeding 

up production in an emergency as well 
as to cause the least disturbance pogsi- 
ble to normal industrial processes, the 
country has been divided into procure- 
ment districts and the demands spread 
rather uniformly throughout the country. 
In furtherance of this idea, the general 
policy has been adopted of assigning to 
each factory with which we deal an emer- 
gency production task involving not over 
half of its normal output. Each plant 
will be able to maintain on a reduced 
basis most of its commercial contacts, 
and the change over from peace to war 
production and vice versa at the end of 
an emergency will consequently be fa- 
cilitated. 
: Placing by the War Department of 
“educational orders” for small amounts 
of articles in time of peace of a character 
which the plant would be expected to 
produce in time of emergency and allo- 
cation of work so as to avoid competi- 
tion of the various governmental agen- 
cies were additional steps taken in in- 
dustrial preparation, Almost 17,000 fac- 
tories have so far been allocated to 
branches and services. 

To assure that all our resources will 
be used in the most efficient manner in 
satisfying the Nation’s needs will de- 
mand a much more positive governmen- 
tal control over these resources than ex- 
ist in time of peace. A complete indus- 
trial mobilization plan must provide for 
the methods and administrative machin- 
ery to exercise such controls. We con- 
sider that for this purpose the President 
will depend primarily upon a body some- 
what similar to the War Industries Board 
as finally organized in 1918. 





Consolidation of Rural 
Communities Suggested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
perchance: with the. village and town 
families situated in the farmers’ trading 
villages and towns, so that at least 1,000 
families were banded together—both 


Appeal on Grounds of ‘New 
Municipality’ Created by 
Legislature Is Denied by 
Federal Court 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
preceding census, the enumeration of the 
population shall be completed within t./o 
weeks from the commencement thereof. 
Morevover, it is public history that such 


a practice has prevailed for many years 
in the census service.” 


The court pointed out that the law 
passed by the Legislature of Georgia 
did not take from the old municipalities, 
to be designated as boroughs of the 
new city or municipality, the govern- 
mental powers previously possessed, and 
that “the powers granted to the new City 
of Atlanta itself were meager, almost 
negligible, nearly all the governmental 
powers being vested in the various 
boroughs,” 


The Director of the Census, the opin- 
ion states, proposes to publish the pop- 
ulation of Atlanta at the figure of 
| 270,366, followed by a footnote explain- 
ing the incorporation of the “Municipal- 
ity of Atlanta” and listing the popula- 
tion of such “municipality” as defined 
|by the Georgia Legislature. The ap- 
pellants, according to the opinion, ob- 
jected to this form adopted by the Di- 
rector of the Census as being “mislead- 
ing and inaccurate and will inflict great 
and irreparable injury upon Atlanta and 
its residents.” 

Lower Court Upheld 


On this issue the court stated that 
it was its opinion “that the Director of 
the Census is acting within his authority, 
and that the lower court was right in 
refusing to issue a peremptory writ of 
mandamus against him.” The court rec- 
ognized as correct the contention that 
the number, nature and duration of the 
power conferred upon municipal: corpo- 
rations and the territory over which they 
shall be exercised “rests in the absolute 
discretion of the State.” 


The court, however, held that “on the 
other hand it must be remembered that 
the national census is exclusively within 
the authority of the Congress of the 
United States, and the Director of the 
|Census has been designated as the ad- 
ministrative agency through which that 
authority shall be exercised. The Di- 
rector is necessarily invested with dis- 
cretion in matters of form and procedure 
when these are not specifically provided 
for by law, and the exercise of this au- 
thority can not be controlled by the State 
legislation. McCulloch vy. Maryland, 4 
Wheat 429; Johnson v. Maryland, 254, 
U. S. 56, 67. 


“In this instance the Director in the 
exercise of his discretion has decided 
that the legislative purposes respecting 
the census will be best subserved and 
the public more fully and more correctly 
enlightened by setting out a detailed 
statement of the circumstances when re- 
porting the population of Atlanta. It is 
clear that this decision is not arbitrary 
or capricious, and it follows that the 
courts have no authority to interfere 
by mandamus with it.” 
seieainalieicnieadidlidimienetiandiadaiin niet be ie eR 
people and tax-producing property—to 
maintain and support schools, libraries, 
hospitals, parks, playgrounds, churches, 
fire companies, and the like.” 

The proposals is being made in sev- 
eral States to consolidate entire counties 
in order to eliminate whole sets of 
county officials and thus reduce the ex- 
penses of local government, Dr. Galpin 
cites several instances where counties 
have reduced overhead expenses by 
agreeing to consolidate some of their in- 
stitutions, as in Virginia, where six 
counties in 1926 agreed to maintain one 
almshouse and poor farm instead of 
maintainig six separate poorhouses, 





|that magnitude and for an industry con-. . 
|spicuous for financial concentration; and 
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July 26, 1930, which deals primarily with 
financial measures, ‘algo ‘contains .a’pro- 
vision authorizing the: Government to in- 
validate agreements, so far as. they pro- 
vide for price fixing, if “they. are found 
detrimental to production. or distribution 
or if they restrict freedom of action to 
an economically unjustifiable. degree.” 
The power of the Government under ‘this 
decree is much wider than under the 
cartel law of. 1928, since it is not con- 
fined merely to cartels and does not de- 
pend.on action by the cartel court. 

As a result of the decree and the rec- 


that very little progress has been made| ommendations of the Economic’ Council, 


toward the restoration of the zinc cartel 
or the creation of a tin cartel. 

The recent developments in the cartel 
policy of Germany, while primarily of 
national importance, may have an indi- 
rect influence on the international cartel 
situation so far as it affects the price- 
fixing functions of the German cartels. 
The business depression in Germany and 
the consequent reduction in the purchas- 
ing capacity of a considerable part of 
the population have served to concen- 
trate attention’ on the price-fixing pol- 
icies of the cartels and similar organ- 
izations. 


Effect of German 
Emergency Decree 


It was brought out that the uncon- 
trolled commodities were much more re- 
sponsive to the general downward price 
trends than articles subject to price- 
fixing arrangements, and particularly 
trade-marked articles of general con- 
sumption, many of which are subject to 
resale-price control. 

The Government emergency decree of 


as well as‘of the direct action of the}, 


Post Office Department ‘in connection 
with the purchase of supplies, a number 
of outstanding cartels have made con- 
siderable price reductions and some of 
them have been forced to abandon the 
policy of resale-price control. 


_ The whole subject of resale price con- 
trol of trade-marked articles is receiv- 
ing considerable attention, and may lead 
to some permanent change in its legal 
status. 


While the present action of the Ger- 
man .Government against price fixing 
may be of a temporary character, 
brought about primarily by the unfavor- 
able economic situation, it may leave 
a lasting impression on. the German 
cartel policy, in view of the fact that 
the whole cartel question: has been un- 
|der examination for some years; it is 
of particular importance on account of 
the leading position of. Germany in the 
international cartel movement. 

(For further details with ‘regard to 
specific cartels and other developments 
in the general situation, the reader may 
apply to the Division of Regional In- 
formation, Department of Commerce. 








Internal Compustion Employed in Design Which Is Said 
To Accomplish With Fuel Oil the Easily Controlled 
Power Production of Steam 





A new type of internal combustion en- 
gine using fuel oil has been invented in 
England by the designer of racing cars 
for Capt. Malcolm Campbell, British 
speed ace, according to advices just made 
public in a statement by the Department 
of Commerce. The statement follows in 
full text: 


Invention of a new type of internal 
combustion engine said to accomplish 
with fuel oil the easily controlled power 
production obtained from steam was re- 
‘cently announced in London, states a 
report from Alfred Nutting, American 
Consulate, London, just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. The en- 


signer of racing car chassis for Capt. 

Malcolm Campbell, British speed ace. 
The main feature of the new engine 

is a separate chamber known as the 





Basic information on international cartels 
will be found in Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 556, “The International Cartel 
Movement,” by Louis Domeratzky, copies 
of which may be obtained from the Bu- 








|reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


‘or from any of its district offices.) 


New Type of Engine to Operate 
On Fuel Oil in England 





n . | temperature of the air. 
gine was developed by Joseph Maine, de- | P Pe 











“bottle” in which the combustion of air 
and oil spray takes place. the contents 


then flowing into the cylinders of the| 
engine driving the pistons by the gentle 
expansion of the gases, it is said. | 

According to published details the en-| 
gine has four cylinders of: the vertical | 
type used in internal combustion motors, | 
two of which compress air to a pressure | 
of 600 pounds per square inch. Com-| 
pressed air is discharged into the closed | 
explosion chamber or “bottle”? and at 
predetermined periods a measured quan- 
tity of oil fuel is injected which imme- 
diately becomes ignited due to the high 
The strength of | 
the mixture is kept constantly equal by) 
suitably proportioning the quantities of 
air and heavy oil discharged into the sep- | 
arate explosion chamber and by regu-| 
lating a valve or throttle between the 
“bottle” and the engine. 

It is declared b:7 t..e inventor that this 
engine can “turn over’ at a high rate of | 
revolutions per minute, occupies little 
space, and is nearly standard in design so 
that internal combustion engines can 
be easily converted into this new type 
of producing power. 
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11:30 a. m.—Thomas E. Wilson, F. S. 
Snyder and W. W. Woods, of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. ' 
' 12:15 p. m.—The Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
Clarence M. Young, called to introduce 
Robert Buck, of Elizabeth, N. J., an 
aviator. 
12:30 p. m.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Klem, of New York, called to pay their 
respects. ‘ 
2:30 p. m.—The Undersecretar: of 
the Treasury, Ogden L, Mills, called 
to discuss Treasury matters. 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. : 





Swiss to Exchange Cattle 
For Wheat From Balkans 


To help Swiss cattle-breeders export 
their cattle to the Balkans, it has been 
decided to inaugurate an exchange, with 
the cooperation of the Swiss grain im- 
porters, whereby the Balkan States 
would supply wheat in exchange for cat- 
tle, the Commerce Department has been 
informed in a report from Charles E, 
Lyon, American commercial attache in 
Berne. The Swiss Federel Grain Admin- 
istration is at present considering the 
possibility of establishing a “wheet-for- 
cattle” clearing house, 


i (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Larond Tramway Car Shops 


HESE great shops for the Rio de Janeiro Tramway, Light & Power 
Company, Limited, with their 24 buildings and 430,000 square feet of 


space are unique in their completeness. 


Because they are equipped to handle so many manufacturing and repair 


operations, they place this large utility system in an unusually independent 


position. 


The shops are designed for the following work: 


Maintenance of 1000 tramway cars and buses; 


Construction of new steel cars and buses; 


Repair of heavy machinery, motors and generating equipments 


Manufacture of power line equipment, many car and bus parts, 


castings, brake shoes, etc.; 


Manufacture of all bare and weatherproof copper wire required 
for the system, 850 tons annually; 


Fabrication of substation structures; 


Construction of metal and wood furniture for cars, buses and 


offices; 


General stores for shops and entire system. 


We designed and built the shops in cooperation with our client's 


organization. 


We are prepared to handle construction undertakings anywhere in the 


world, ' 
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Findings Are 










Declared to Justify Federal In- 


iry Into Concentration of Industry in 


Hands of Group 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, and Ken- 
drick (Dem.), of Wyoming. | E 

Sections of the report dealing with the 
scope of the investigation and the find- 
ings and recommendations follow in full 
text: : 

The subcommittee on prices of food 
products of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, to which were re- 
ferred Senate Resolutions 374, 405, and 
407, submits the following report in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of said 
resolutions, The Committee has made 
investigation with relation to all of 
the subject matters of the resolutions, 
namely: 

1. Whether the price of bread has re- 
flected the decline in the price of wheat 
and flour. 

2. Why whole-wheat flour is higher in 
price than white flour. 

3. Why brown sugar is higher in price 
than white sugar. 

4. Whether the price of milk and other 
dairy products reflects the decline in 
prices received by the farmer. 

5. Whether the prices paid for meat 
and meat-food products reflect thé de- 
cline in the price received by the pro- 
ducer and the packer. 


is a combination in restraint of tyade, 


of Combinations 


bread was higher than the retail price 
of white bread. It was admitted by the 
representatives of the baking companies 
that. there was no ,justification for this 
differential and the representative of one 
of the large companies (the Continental 
Baking Corporation) promised to reduce 
his prices of whole-wheat bread to con- 
form with those of white bread. This 
has been done, and the Committee is in- | 
formed that some of the other bakeries | 
have made like redtictions. In the opin- | 
ion of the Committee all standard whole- | 
wheat bread should sell at a price at} 
least as low as white bread. | 
Finding Relative | 
To Brown Sugar 
6. The Committee finds that the whole- 
j Sale price in bulk of brown sugar is) 
| lower than the bulk price of fine granu-| 
j lated white sugar and that it is possible 
|to find retail stores where brown is 
; cheaper than white sugar in bulk. When 
jit is put up in one-pound cartons, how- 
ever, the costs of handling brown sugar 
|increase, and the resulting differential | 
| between white and brown sugar at re-| 
| tail in one-pound lots does not appear 
to the Committee to be unfair. 
The Committee finds that the lower | 


hased for fluid purposes have in general 


6. Whether in any of the above te tEhaces paid to the farmer for milk pur- 


To assist in obtaining the information 
required the Committee has employed 
special investigators, has heard witnesses 
at hearings extending over séven sepa- 
rate days, and has accumulated a large 
amount of valuable information, includ- 
ing a mass of statistics on prices, costs, 
and other items. 

The Committee’s investigation reveals 
an alarming tendency toward the monop- 
olistic control of the food of the Nation 
by a small group of powerful corpora- 
tions and combinations. 

This is particularly true as to bread 
and milk. The facts as to the influence 
of the big packers over the meat indus- 
try are well known. ; 

Within the past few years the absorp- 
tion of independent bakers and milk dis- 
tributors by gigantic, nation-wide cor- 
porations, holding companies, mergers, 
and chain enterprises, has been carried 
forward with amazing rapidity. 

The Committee recommends the care- 
ful scrutiny of this development by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice. If existing laws 
are not sufficient to control these mer- 
gers and combinations in the public in- 
terest, the agencies above named should 
recommend to the Congress such reme- 
dial legislation as they deem necessary. 


Recommendations and 
Findings Submitted 


In addition, the Committee presents 
the following findings and recommenda- 
tions: 

1. The information dis¢losed in this in- 


been reflected in the retail prices charged 
to the fonsumer. What has actually oc- 
curfed is that in the majority of cases 
the reduction to the consumer~has been 
taken wholly from the price paid to the 
farmer without any portion of the reduc- 
tion being borne by the distributor. The 
Committee finds that the reduction in the 
price paid to the producer for milk used 
in the manufacture of dai 
which is usually purcheeed ta the sur-| 
plus price, has not in general been re- | 
flected in the retail prices paid by 
consumer for dairy. products. 

Due to the absence of several material | 
witnesses and the fact that the Commit-| 
tee has only in the past few days ob- 
tained the information it requested from | 
the distributing companies, the Commit- | 
tee is unable at this time to make a full | 
}and complete report on milk and dairy 
| products, The Committee has obtained 
| sufficient information to justify a further | 
study of the milk situation and recom- 
mends that a complete and exhaustive 
investigation be made of the distribution 
pof milk and dairy products both by the 

Federal Trade Commission and the De-| 
partment of Justice. 


| 
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such profits occur in an industry vitally) sales or else be a charge upon the profits 
necessary to the well-being of everyone|of the company. It is not proper to in- 
they must be carefully scrutinized, par-| crease the costs of the basic bread loaf 
ticularly when all the evidence points|to make up for extra costs incurred in 
to the fact that the profits are made pos-| manufacturing and marketi fancy 
sible by an overcharge in an a‘l-impor-| products that are perhaps sold at less 
tant article of food. This is especially|than a fair price, Such a procedure is 
true when there is some indication, as| equivalent to increasing the necessary 
there is in this case, of a concerted ac-| expenses of the poo? in order to carry a 
tion to regulate prices and to interferc| part of ‘the unnecessary expenditures of 
with free competition. the well to do. 

Costs—The Federal Trade Commis-| The chain ‘stores are demonstrating 
sion, in its report on Competition and| their ability to bake and sell at.a profit 
Profits in Bread-and Flour (S. Doc. No.|a pound loaf of bread at 5 cents, using 
98, 70th Cong., Ist sess.), gives the av-|the best materials and approved, meth- 
erage cost of a one-pound loaf of bread| ods, and paying the prevailing scale of 
for the period 1922-24.- Three of the| wages, Some of these chains have very 
largest baking companies have submitted| recently reduced their bread prices. 
to this Committee theit costs for 1926) The large bakery companies use a: for- 
and 1930, and as these costs are very|mula more expensive:than that usec by 
similar to each other and exhibit trends|the chains, but they have not followed 
we have combined them into a composite|the lower prices of their ingredients 
figure and present them in table below,| with a lowering of their own prices for 
together with the costs reported by the|bread, and if they would. free their 


Federal Trade Commission. 


Baking costs (cents) per pound loaf of 
bread. 

Federal Trade Commission, 1922-1924, A; 
three large baking companies, 1926, B; 
1930, C; change ee = 1930, D: 

Cc 








PIGOE: +5. 066aingadiow 2.160 2.47 192 —0.55 
Other ingredients. .921 83 .74 —.09 
PabOR i ie. eae 528 67 65 —.02 
Other manufactur- 

ing and  over- 

head .......... 3.528 1.42 165 +.23 
Selling and deliver- 

ing, including 

advertising . 3,528 1.80 2.09 +.29 
iy ee 81 .83 +02 

Total. ...i-..+..: CRO: CD BS Sere 

In addition to the above figures, the 


The Home Stores, Chattanooga (exclu- 
sive 6f selling, delivering, and profit), 4.07 


cents; Atlantic & Pacific bakeries at New 
York (exclusive of profit), 4.15 cents; 


delphia (exclusive of profit), 2.30 cents; 
Sanitary Stores bakeries .at Washington 
(exclusi.e of profit), 6.00 cents. 

The three cl.ain stores above, of course, 
have no wholesale selling expense, with 
the exception of advertising which is in- 
cluded in the figure. 


Figures Are Averages 
For Entire Year 

A correction should be applied to the 
costs in the above table for the large 


cause the figures shown are averages for 
the entire year. A large portion of the 


flour and the price of bread occurred dur 


“book” costs from complications caused 
by the extra costs of special and fancy 
breads, it appears they could reduce the 
rices of their standard loaves by at 
east a cent a pound. 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
the large baking companies should im- 
mediately reduce the prices on their 
standard loaves by 1 cent per pound. In 
some cities an even greater reduction 
should be made. 


Financial Operations 
Of Baking Industry 


Financial operations.—The baking in- 
dustry is dominated by a few extremely 
large corporations. ~The profits made by 
these corporations have been excessive 


| following eosts have also been submitted: | and have been capitalized and recapital- 


ized until, in at“least two instances, the 
result is a grossly inflated volume of 
securities. Some of this inflation arose 


| American Stores bakeries, at Washington | through an unsuccessful attempt to com- 
| (eclusive of profit), 5.21 cents; at Phila-| bine the leading corporations into a trust. 


The Department of stice interfered 
with the plan‘’and stopped it in time, 
but some of the inflation that was then 
created still remains. A large amount 
of the increase that has taken place in 
the capital stock has greatiy increased 
earnings behind it. 

One instance that may be cited is the 
common stock. of the General Baking 
Co., which in 1916 amounted to 34,000 
shares, for which the bid price was only 
$2 a share. At this time there was 


products, | baking companies in the year 1930, be-| also outstanding 59,250 shares of cumu- 


lative preferred stock, on which no divi- 
dends were being paid. The arrears of 


the| widening spread between the price of| Preferred dividends accumulated until 


in 1919 they amounted to 22% per cent, 


ing the year, and thus appears in the| nd they were finally paid partly in cash 
average figure at’ only one-half the| but chiefly by a 20 per cent issue of ad- 
amount at which it stood at the end of|ditional preferred stock amounting to 
the year. From January to December | 11,328 shares. a 
of 1930 the spread between 62 pounds| 1n 1922 there was a reorganization and 
of bread at retail and the equivalent|# 200 per cent stock dividend which to- 
60-pound bushel of wheat from ahich|Sether had the result of increasing the 
that amount of bread can be made, in-|COmmon stock 12.227 times (from 34,000 
creased from 421 cents to 450 cents, an|Shares to 415,734~shares) without any 
increase of 29 cents, amounting to 0.468 | Tealization on the part of the company 
cents per pound loaf within the year.|°f any additional cagh or property. In 
Similarly, the spread between 62 pounds |the meantime the earnings of the com- 
of bread at retail and 42.6 pounds of|P@my had increased to such an extent 
flour at wholesale (the amount of flour that dividends on this new common stock 
were made- possible at the rate of, $6 


| to be made from a bushel of wheat) in- 
Number of Mest Declan creased from 405 cents in January, 1930, 
Viewed as Excessive 


to 421 cents in December, an increase of 
| 26 cents or 0.258 cents per pound loaf. 

8. The Committee finds that the retail | 
prices of meat have reflected the, lower | 


The table shows that from the average 

of Ss the ey of 1930 there 

| price received by the producer and th i ae a outs ee eae 
| packer ona caneucknaee basis. Rooms ane bakeries af O58 lent per poune 
ever, the percentage of decrease in the|° send. ve, this, thenmust be Seiad 
| retail price is materially less due (1) “tee at Oe drop--feom January - 
| the Aixed charges of distribution, which | ecember, 1930, in order to obtain the 





vestigation proves conclusively that the | have remained practically constant; (2) 





retail price of’ bread has not declined 
proportionately with the price of wheat. 
The Committee finds that the responsi- 
bility for this condition rests primarily 
upon the large wholesale bakery com- 
panies, which have failed to pass on to 
the consumer the recent reductions in 
the costs of their ingredients. 

The Committee finds that throughout 
the country, as a whole, there should be 
an immediate average reduction of at 
least 1 cent per pound in the wholesale 
prices charged by the large baking cor- 
porations for their standard breads, and 
that a corresponding or greater reduc- 
tion should be made in retail prices. The 
cost of selling and distributing bread is 
too high and should be reduced. 

We recognize that some dealers in 
most communities have made available 
breads selling at retail as low as 5 cents 
a pound. The above recommendation 
for a further price reduction is not in- 
tended to apply to these special low- 
priced breads. 

We also recognize that in a very few 
communities reasonable decreases in the 
pric? of bread have already taken place. 
On the other hand, there are many com- 
munities in which bread prices have not 
declined as much as the average of the 
country and there are some in which 
bread prices have even increased. In 
such communities, a reduction of more 
than 1 cent a pound in the wholesale and 
retail price of bread should be made. 

The Committee calls atention to the 
fact that the costs of the large bakery 
companies submitted in justification of 
their present prices include not only the 
costs of baking and distributing the 
standard breads, but also include special 
costs for special breads and rolls. The 
Committee believes that the standard 
breads, forming as they do a necessary 
and important item in the diet of the 
people, should be sold at a price deter- 
mined only by the costs of their own 
specific manufacture anu distribution. 


Some Evidence 
Of Restraint Claimed 


2. The Committee finds some evidence 
of a combination in restraint of trade 


endeavoring to fix and maintain the re-| of wheat has been cut in half during the} 


tail price of bread. The sum total, how- 
ever, of the information in regard 


price fixing and restraint of trade that 


the Committee has been able to secure is | 1922-1924 the farm price of the wheat 
too small and too inconclusive to war-/|content of a pound loaf of bread was 
In this connec- 
tion, the Committee calls attention to the | total retail price, which then was 8.549 
fact that the Attorney General has pub-|cents per loaf. 

of | other costs remai 
Justice is already conducting an inquiry 


rant a definite finding. 


licly stated that the Department 
into the bread situation. 


in this report. 


3, The Committee finds that the whole- | 
sale and retail prices of white flour have| mained the same. The wholesale prices | 
in the|of all the ingredients 


generally reflected the decline 
price of wheat. 


4, The Committee finds that whole-| dropped somewhat owning to an increase 
wheat flour is lower in price than white|in production per man per 


flour on the wholesale market. It is 


on the contrary, higher in price in the | bakers have 
retail market and is not to be obtained | proved machinery has lowered costs; and 
stores, particularly | technical 


at all of the retail 
in Washigton and cities of the South 


The reason for this, the Committee finds, | 
lies in the fact that whole-wheat flour 


is in very small demand so that its turn 
over is extremely slow and it does: no 
keep as well as does white flour. 
Committee does not find that such a con 


dition is the result of a combination in| ucts. Some are properly deductible from| signed to increase business, and then 
restraint of trade. 

5. During the hearings it was shown 
that the retail 


price of whole-whea 
/ 


to the reduction in the per capita con- 
| Sumption of meat; and (3) to the large 


total drop ih flour costs per loaf to De- 


cember, 1930, the total reduction being 
0.68 cents, 


A press release dated Aug. 13, 1930, 
put out by General Mills (Inc.), the larg- 
; est milling combination in the world, 
| contains a compilation of operating costs 
| exclusive of the cost of flour of a series 
|of representative bakeries said to be 


increase in the number of dealers han- 
dling meats. The Committee does not 
find that such a condition is the result 
of a combination in restraint of trade, 
| but. rather one of too many dealers com- 
peting with one another for the retail 


to| bread should also be cut in half. 


For this reason | wheat would permit a reduction in the 
the Committee offers no recommendation | retail price of a little over hlaf a cent| guise of a greater variety in loaves and 


The| against bread. 


| meat business. 

9. The Committee in its investigation 
| has been impressed with the high distri- | 
| bution costs from the time the product 

leaves the farmer until it reaches the 
;consumer. The retailer of bread charges | 
a gross profit of at least 1 cent per pound 
|loaf. This amount, which the retailer 
|obtains for allowing the bread to be 
| placed in his store and for delivering it | 
|to the customers, is at present prices | 
;equivalent to the total amount the 
farmer receives for interest on his in- 
| vestment, for preparing the land, plant- 
ing, tending, harvesting, and delivering | 
to market the wheat contained in a 1- 
pound loaf of bread. 

On the average the farmer receives | 
less than half the retail price of the milk | 
sold for fluid purposes, although he has | 
an investment much greater than that} 
of the distributor. There is too great 
a difference between the gross profit of | 
the retail meat dealer and the amount 
|received by the livestock producer for 
|the equivalent in meat. Similar condi- 
|tions hold in the marketing of other 
farm: products, and the Committee be- 
lieves that a thorough study of the mar- | 
keting of farm products is worthy of 
most careful consideration. 

10. The Committee is requesting the 
appropriate Departments of the Govern- 
ment to observe price trends and com- 
petitive conditions closely during the 
coming months, in order that informa- 
tion may be available as to whether the} 
| Suggestions and recommendations of the 
| Committee are being fully carried ot 
and whether the price reductions already 
;made are maintained 
| Wheat is only one of several bread in- 
gredients. In addition to the cost of 
ingredients there are many other costs 
that in the aggregate make up the total 
price. In other words, it is not reason- 
able to assume because the farm price 


past year or so that the retail price of 
} The 
| Federal Trade Commission found that in 


| only 1.145 cents or 13.40 per cent of the 


On this basis, if all 
1 d the same, a reduc- 
| tion of 50 per cent in the farm price of 


a loaf: 


Other costs, however, have not re- 
in bread have 


|dropped; the labor cost per loaf’ has 


hour, al- 
,| though wage rates and earnings of the 
remained constant; im- 


research has revealed more 
+} economical formulas and processes. 
As opposed to the foregoing trends, 


| it is claimed that several of the costs 


-|of bakery companies have increased. But 
t| all these increases should not be charged 
Some of them should 
-| properly be charged against other prod- 


| profits. 
The profits of the more important com- 


| little if any control, namely, costs of 


made by one of the best known authori- 
ties in the baking industry. These cost 
figures are materially lower than the 
costs reported by the three large baking 
companies, and contained in the table 
here presented. The cost of other in- 
gredients is about the same, being 0.74 
cents per pound of bread in the table| 
of the baking companies, and 0.80 cents | 
in the table of General Mills. Labor, 
other manufacturing costs, and over- 
head, however, which amounts to 2.20 
cents per pound in the cost table of 
the large bakeries, is only 1.65 cents in 
the table of General Mills. Selling and 
delivery expenses are 2.09 cents accord- 
ing to the bakery companies, and 1.75| 
cents according to General Mills. 
_ The total of all manufacturing costs, | 
including selling and delivering but ex- 
cluding flour and profit, amounts to 5.03 
cents in the table of the large bakeries 
and to 4.20 cents in the table of General 
Mills. 

These figures of General Mills (Inc.) | 
seem to show either that the cost fig- 
ures of the large bakeries are larger than 
they should be, or else that they include 
expenses not properly chargeable to 
bread, or both. The first may be true, 
the second undoubtedly is true, as is 
shown below. 


Increase Shown in 
Controlled Costs 


It seems extremely significant that the 
costs reported by the large baking com- 
panie. have decreased from 1926 to 1930 
in every item over which there can be 


flour, of other ingredients, and of labor. 
On the other hand the costs of those 
items more within the control of the| 
companies, namely overhead, selling, de- | 
| livering, advertising, and profit, have in- | 
|creased. There is no likelihood of any 
voluntary decrease taking place in the| 
| item of profit, ‘inasmuch as the repre- | 
| sentatives of the baking companies in- | 
| form the committee that in their opinion 
the manufacturing profit should prop- 
erly bé 1 cent per pound loaf. 

The explanation offered by the repre- 
sentatives of the large bakeries for the 
increase in overhead, and for the fact 
that the labor charge has not decreased 
more than it has, is that the public has 
“demanded” and is receiving at present 
greater service than formerly under the 


| breads, efamples cited being raisin bread, 
| twisted bread, and the like. 
In other words, the cost figures of the 
|large bakeries are necessarily compos- 
ites, and include special costs of the fancy 
breads, rolls, and the like. Thus an in- 
troduction of an improvement in ma- 
chinery whereby a saving in labor could 
be expected is more than balanced by 
the extra labor rendered necessary by a 
special bread or form of loaf that is in- 
troduced at the same time. 

Whether these special breads are the 
result of a true public “demand,” or 
whether, as seems more likely, they are 
originally put out by one concern in a 
legitimate effort to create such a de- 
mand or as a form of advertising de- 


followed. by other companies in order to 


a year and in 1925 each share of this 
new stock was considered to be worth at 
least $200, which is a total valuation of 
$2,445 for the stock that some 10 years 
previously had a bid price of only $2. 
The recent earnings per share on the 
new common stock of this company were 
$15,98 in 1928; $15.16 in 1929; and $12.02 
in 1930. These yearly earnings based 
upon the old stock of 1916 amount re- 
spectively to $195.39 per share in 1928; 
$185.37 per share in 1929; and $146.97 
per share in 1930. This is a remarkable 
growth since 1916, at which time in the 
open market there was bid only $2 per 
share for this stock. 


Holding Corporation 
Formed in 1925 


In 1925 a holding corporation was or- 
ganized to take over the ownership of 
the common stock of General Baking 
Co., and a tremendous amount of stock 
was issued and has been distributed to 
the public. The present management 
rightfully \feels that this holding com- 
pany should never have been formed, and 
a reorganization is at present taking 
place whereby the holding company will 
be dissolved. The net effect of its 
formation and dissolution, however, is the 
same as though there had been a stock 
dividend of 221 per cent and it is thought 
that the earnings will justify a dividend 
on this new stock at the rate of $2 per 
share per year, amounting to a return 
of $80 per year on the old stock of 1916. 
The Committee desired to question 
representatives of the Ward Baking Co. 
concerning interlocking interests, baking 
costs, price maintenance, capitalization 
increase, and probable reasons for the 
tremendous reductions in the market val- 
ues of its outstanding securities. Unfor- 
tunately a recent reorganization of the 
management prevented this, inasmuch as 
the new management claimed that it re- 
quired time to acquire familiarity with 
the company’s affairs before appearing 
at the hearing. The new head of the 
Ward Co. just appointed is G. K. Mor- 
row, chairman of the board of Gold Dust 
Corporation, which has extensive hold- 
ings in flour mills in the United States 
and Canada, 

Retail prices of bread in various cities. 
—It has been shown that the average re- 
tail price of bread in the United States 
as a whole has declined from 8.9 cents 
in December, 1929, to 8.5 cents per pound 
in December, 1930, a reduction of 0.4 
cent a pound. In the different cities of 
the United States during the same period 
the decline in the retail price of bread 
has been various. 
from which the United States 
there was an increase of 0.1 cent. 
3 cities there was no change. 
the decline was 0.1 cent. 


0.5 cent, 


ing 1.5 cents. 


laws. 
places an absence of real competition. 


Cites Inconsistencies 
In Bread Prizes 


explanation for some of the apparent in 
consistencies that exist. 


200 miles of each other. 


cents per pound and yet the price in De 


|during the entire year 1929. In Indian 
'apolis the price is relatively low, averag 


8% cents, and yet the reduction tha 





meet competition, it seems clear that 





t’ mercial bakeries have been large. When 


their costs should be met from their own 


1.2 cents per pound. 


Price fixing.—Some evidence has been 





In 2 of the 51 cities 
Bureau 
of Labor Statistics collects retail yeteen 
n 

In 8 cities 
In 22 cities 
the decline was between 0.2 cent and 
In 11 cities it was between 0.6 
cent and 1 cent, and in 5 cities it was 
over 1 cent, the maximum decline be- 
This variation in the 
amount of the decline that has taken 
place would seem to indicate that local 
conditions interfered with basic economic 
In other words, it indicates in some 


On no other ground can be found an 


For instance, 
Springfield, Ill., and Indianapolis are in 
the same geographical section and within 
In Springfield 
the price of bread is high, averaging 
from 1924,to 1930 between 10 and 10% 


cember, 1930, was the same as it was 


ing during the same period from 7 to 


has recently taken place amounted to 
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Growing Tendency Toward Monopolies in Distribution of Food Is Claimed 


- Special Committee Sends Report 
__ On Investigation to the Senate 





submitted to the subcommittee showing 
that there is a certain amount of me 
fixing of bread on the part of the large 
baking companies. It is claimed in sev- 
eral citiés that retail ed of bread 
are fixed by the large bakers and that 
the retailer is obliged to agree that he 
will not sell this bread at a lower price, 
in one city a retailer reports that he 
reduced the price of his bread and that 
the bakers thereupon refused to serve 
him with his usual requirements. 


In this connection it is noteworthy 
that when wheat prices rose in .1925 
the price of bread increased in propor- 
tion. The bakers’ association was at 
that time extremely active in bringing 
about increases in bread prices, stating 
that they were rendered necessary not 
only ‘by the increase in the price of 
wheat’ but also by increases in price of 
all the other bread ingredients. 


The sum total, however, of the infor- 
mation in regard to price fixing and 
resatraint of trade that the committee 
has been able to secure is too small 
and: too inconclusive to warrant a defi- 
nite finding. In this connection the com- 
mittee calls attention to the fact that 
the Attorney General has publicly stated 
that the Department of Justice is. al- 
ready conducting an inquiry into the 
bread situation. 4 

Patented processes.—The investigation 
has developed the fact that the bulk of 
the bread baked in the large commer- 
cial bakeries and practically all baked 
during the Winter time in the small 
commercial bakeries contains .a so-called 
“yeast food.” These “yeast foods” vary 
in name and have different ingredients, 
but in general they are mixtures of cal- 
cium sulphate (plaster of paris), am- 
monium chloride -(sal ammoniac), potas- 
sium bromate, and sometimés a peroxide 
or other chemical. These substances are 
patented and in the patents it is stated 
that their purpose is to save money by 
economizing the use of sugar and yeast, 
by enabling the dough to absorb more 
water, and by saving time. It is said 
that they also act as stabilizers produc- 
ing a more uniform product and that 
they greatly improve the appearance and 
the texture of the loaf. 


Inquiry Into Use of 
Yeast Foods Suggested 


It has never been authoritatively es- 
tablished that the use of any of these 
“yeast foods” is harmful, but it would 
seem that the public is entitled to know 
of their presence and the Committee 
suggests that the Department of Agri- 
culture make an exhaustive tegt into the 
use of these substances and into their 
healthfulness. 


The Committee also suggests that the 
Department of Justice be requested to 
ascertain whether any baker is violating 
the Pure Foods Act in this connection. 


Contract. prices of bread.—The. differ- 
ent Departments of the Government buy 
bread in Washington and elsewhere on 
contract at prices materially lower than 
the price charged by the bakeries to the 
retailer. In Washington the Marine 
Corps is paying 4.4 cents per pound; the 
Navy Department 4.29 cents, and the 
General Supply Committee 4 cents. The 
quantities penanee daily are large and 
must be planned for by the bakery. 


The bakeries claim that the price at 
which this bread is sold under contract 
to the Government is below actual cost 
and that there is a loss on every loaf, 
Their explanation is that the bread. thus 
sold to the Government is “unsold fresh”; 
that is, it is bread that has been sent 
out on the delivery wagons and has been 
returned to the bakery unsold; that it is 
still fresh, but that it could not be taken 
on the next delivery in fairness to the 
retail stores. In other words, the bakers 
claim tha™ this bread would be a total 
loss to'them unless it is disposed of to 
the Government and that, therefore, any 
price they get is better than nothing. 


There is undoubtedly some degree of 
justification to this argument of the bak- 
ers, but it must be remembered that all 
bakeries do not have Government con- 
tracts, and it would appear reasonable 
to assume that where a contract exists 
for the daily delivery of several hundred 
pounds of bread that this quantity is, at 
least in part, added to the amount of 
bread that would otherwise be baked. 


Furthermore, if the argument of the 
bakers is to be fully accepted, it would 
appear that the cities in which such con- 
tracts~existed ought to enjoy a lower 
price of bread, as much waste is thereby 
avoided. “This does not appear to be the 
case, and in fact the present price of 
bread in Washington is higher than it is 
for the average of the country. 


Foreign bread prices. — Broomhall’s 
Corn Trade News, published in London, 
in its issue Sept. 3, 1930, carried the 
following item concerning the prices of 
bread on the Continent: 

In response to our inquiries from friends 
on the Continent we have _Teceived the 
following information regarding the price 
of bread at the present time: 

France (Paris), 2%d. per pound; qual- 
ity very poor. 

Belgium (Antwerp), 1%d. 
quality indifferent. . 

Spain (Barcelona), 1%d. per pound; no 
comment as to quality. 

Germany (Hamburg), 4d. per pound; 
for pure wheat bread, 2d. per pound; for 
wheat flour mixed with a percentage of 
rye flour; poor. 

Portugal (Lisbon), 2d. per pound; con- 
taining 5 per cent rye. 

Sweden (Stockholm), 4%d. per pound; 
for pure wheat meal with milk in dough. 
3d. per pound; mixed with about 50 per 
cent of rye. 








per pound; 


Italy (Rome), 314d.-514d. per pound; for 
finest qualities in rolls, small loaves, etc, 


2%d. per pound; for second quality in 


loaves of 150 grams. 


second quality in loaves of 250 grams. 
of 500/600.grams, 


rior to the ordinary bread of Great Britain. 


Aires: 


States. 


expedient. 


Comparative Costs 
Here and Abroad 


-|from'1 to 2 cents per pound. 


-|is shown in the following table: 


t 
United States: 


United Statés, A; Canada, B; Great Brit- 
United States prices 


ain, C; excess, of 








































21%4d. per pound; for 
2d. per pound; for second quality in loaves 


Even the highest priced bread is infe- 


The Northwestern Miller and Ameri- 
can Baker in its issue of Jan. 28, 1951, 
printed the following cable from Buenos 


“The Argentine Government has forced 
price reductions in bread to 2% cents 
per pound, which may help consumption.” 

Those who have tried it state that 
the Argentine bread is of a high quality 
and is equal to bread made in the United 
Obviously the low price of Ar- 
gentine bread is chiefly brought about 
by the fact that the Argentine Govern- 
ment is operating some ‘of the bakeries 
there and is thus able to force the price 
of bread down to any point it considers 


Bread prices in the United States have 
been higher than those in Canada by 
They 
are higher than those in the United King- 
-|dom by about 4% cents a pound, This 


Retail prices (cents) of Canadian and 
British bread compared with those in the 





PUBLISHED Wome? Seater BY THE Unirep States Daily — 





Failure of Bread Price to Reflect 


Lower Cost of Ingredients Alleged 





Reduction in Cost of Whole-wheat Loaf to Con- 
. sumer Is Suggested; Brown Sugar Situa- 
tion Is Not Believed Unfair 





Alleged Combine in the Bread Baking 


i ; s f United Stat ‘ 
over Canadian, D; excess of Unite mee Industry in Canada” made public Feb. 


prices over Great Britain, E: 


A B Cc D_ E£E /17, 1931. This report gives a summary 
20846 0. ee 88 69 45 1.9 43]of costs of making and sellin bread 
2086... ccceeese 94 7.8 5.1 1.6 4.3/jin Canada in 119 bakeries in the year 
926... seseeees 9.4 7.6 5.0 18 44/4999. These costs in 1929 shown in the 
1927 ..... ry Ry =F nm table below, together with the composite 
hed aed - on 4 Po 12 46 | costs in 1929 and 1930 of three large bak- 
1930 la?) 675 43) «12 ~«4.4/ ing companies in the United States. 
December, 1930.. 8.5 66 3.8 1.9 4.7| Baking costs of bread, United States and 


Canada: : j rey 
Three large baking companies in Unite 

States: 1929, A; 1930, B; 119 bakeries in 

Canada, 1929, C: ; 


Bread in Great Britain is ordinarily not 
wrapped and it is not made there in the 
numerous varieties and fancy grades that 


. : Canada, 1929, C: A B Cc 
have become customary in this countty.| Plour 2... ..e..eecc ees 1.97 1.92 2.48 
The Committee is informed, however, Othee ingredients ........ - “ - 
$. ; MOE oc ch eee tere secre sene . . ° 
that a large part of the difference in Uuat’ chevbtacturiag’ and 
price between Great Britain and me overhead ............. ... 154 1.65 1.24 
country is caused by the greater use ’of| Selling and delivering,’ in- 
efficient automatic machinery over there.| cluding advertising ..... 1.96 2.0Q91.65 
It is also important to remember that —ae | eee  ee 
: : ¥ ee. See 6.85 6.95 6.78 
retail prices of food and other commod . It is evident from the above table that 


ities are and have been on a much lower 
level in Great Britain than in the’ United 
States. 

The significant feature of the above 
table of bread prices in Great Britain 
seems to be the fact that the prices there 
have recently fallen more than they have 
in this country with the result that the 
differential between our prices and their 
prices of bread has increased and is now 
greater than would appear to be normal. 

The bread that is baked in Canada is 
very similar to the bread of the United 
States. It is customarily wrapped, and 
there are many more varieties than are 
to be found in Great Britain, though per- 
haps not quite as many as in the United 
States. The prices in Canada, as is seen 
from the table, have recently fallen 
faster than they have in the United 
States, so that the differential between 
our prices and their prices is now larger 
than has been the case during the past 
several years. 


Explanation of Lower 
Prices in Canada 

The explanation of the fact that 
Canadian prices of bread are lower than 
the prices in the United States is re- 
vealed in a recent Canadian Govern- 
ment report of an “Investigation Into an 


in the year 1929 Canadian costs ex- 
clusive of profit were 0.07 cent lower 
than the costs in the United States. In- 
asmuch as the retail prices of bread in 
that year in Canada were 1.2 cents lower 
than the retail prices in the United 
States, it is evident that the profit of 
the wholesale bakers and/or the mar- 
gins of the retailer were less in Canada 
than they were here, which is one reason 
for their lower prices. 

The interesting feature in the table of 
comparative costs is the fact that flour 
and other ingredients,. which in this 
country cost 2.79 cents per pound loaf, 
in Canada cost 2.19 cents. The labor 
cost of baking in Canada is also higher 
than in the United States, which would 
indicate that less machinery is used in 
Canada than here. 

With higher material and labor costs 
and with a lewer total manufacturing 
cost, it is evident, as the table shows, 
that another reason why bread in Canada 
is less than it is here is to be found in 
the fact that in Canada less is charged 
to overhead and to selling, delivery, and 
advertising. 

The comparison between Canadian and 
United States costs may also be ex- 
pressed in tabular form, as follows: 

Comparison between Canadian.and United 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 




























You will enjoy 
Swift & Company’s 
1931 Year Book 





© eee ee @ @ because the story of 
Swift & Company’s activities for the year 
1930 is of absorbing interest to every man 
and woman, 


It tells how a solidly organized concern, 
dealing mainly in perishable foodstuffs,was 
able to come through a year of general depres- 
sion, andearn dividends for its shareholders. 


It shows that Swift & Company’s profits 
come chiefly from savings and the elim- 
ination of waste. 


It tells why a food monopoly by any 
packer or group of packers is impossible. 


There are chapters on the Consent 
Decree and its modification; on Swift’s 
service to the small retailer; on the incessant 
competition in the packing business; on Swift 
& Company’s marvelous distributive sys- 
tem—and many other important subjects. 


@ If you would like to have a 
copy of Swift & Company's 1931 
Year Book, please fill out this 
coupon, and it will be sent to 
you free of charge... . + + « 


Swift & Company 


Swift & Company, 4177 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois . 
Please mail me free a copy of Swift & Company's 1931 Year Book. 
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_ Cooperatives Are Found Helpful 
In Stabilizing Market for Milk 





Large Distributors Are Said to Be Organized 
On National Basis and to Possess Power 
To Control Local Conditions 
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States costs (cents) of baking bread in 1929, 
per pound: ” 

Excess of Canadian cost, A; excess of 
United States cost, B: 


A B 
Material cost .............--: 0.40 3s Wie 
TRU HOOGE, oi fie ic ice ge cates 14 
Other manufacturing and over- 
MNEs 4 Vida shes oie e erase «dete 0.30 
Selling, distributing, and ad- 
VOREISIUE.H 6.05 so sie'bioes coeess : 31 
Whoiesale profit and retail 
SEU.” eo viclhs nanan ee say eo ées “4 1.13 
OGL S20 Sige cs O0e et e.0e 54 1.74 
Less Canadian excess ........ oo 54 
Excess of United, States retail 
price over Canadian retail ae 


price 

In the conversion of wheat into flour 
an imiportant by-product is mill feea, 
which is sold: back to the farmer. To 
make one barrel of flour about.4.6 bush- 
els of. wheat are required, and the feed 
by-product amounts to about 80 pounds. 


Feed Is Sold in Open 


Competitive Market 


It would, of course, be possible to allo- 
cate the costs of manufacture between 
the feed and the flour, but in practice 
this is not done. Instead the feed is 
sold for whatever it will bring in the 
open competitive market and its price is 
purely a matter of supply and demand, 
the ‘question being unfortunately influ- 
enced by the financial condition of the 
farmer, inasmuch as in times of depres- 
sion the farmer is actually unable to 
pay for feed and does not buy any, 
although he might profit by so doing. 

The amount realized by the miller from 
the sale of the feed is treated as a credit 
on the total cost of his wheat, so the 
wholesale price of flour is largely gov- 
erned by the price of feed, and flour can 
be sold cheaper when feed is high than 
it can when. feed is low, other factors 
being equal. From a broad point of view, 
then, it is evident that an excess price 
of feed is compensated for by the re- 
sulting lower price of flour. 

As between classes, however, the mat- 
ter becomes of imporatnce and several 
complaints” have been received by the 
Committee that.a hardship is being im- 
posed upon the farmers by the fact that 
feed prices are far out of line with 
wheat prices. In some degree the Com- 
mittee finds this to be the fact, although 
not to the extent complained of. It is 
obvious, of course, that in those sections 
of the country that are remote from the 
flour mills the transportation and dis- 
tribution costs will be sufficient to make 
the retail price of feed appear excessive, 
but in an investigation of the reason- 
ableness of feed prices the only fair 
comparison would appear. to be between 
the price of wheat as received by the 
farmer and the wholesale price of feed 
at the mill. 

The ratio between these two prices 
has been «very .constant recently» espe- 
cially if the monthly fluctuations are 
disregarded and only the yearly aver- 
age is considered, but it has remained 
at a level considerably higher than dur- 
ing 1925-1926, when the farm price of 
wheat was between $1.70 and $1.20 per 
bushel. These ratios have been as fol- 
lows: 

Ratio of wholesale price of feed to the 
farm price of wheat: 


Calendar year— Per cent 
Men oo. ch oialu.a' geal ce'é Pe Teri ee 66.1 
i985 oO. state eee ate bebe casbaeeve f2.9 
De. cWecceeeene ateguaes wrcerser es 526 
ES  Sotace cab ai! Sa anata tates eenaweres ea 72.3 
BD svees cneseueate Lc Sd tiaia 6% oo 'e'ae be 83.9 
ED pla cvewredte pee ene do? Gielen ed 80.6 
RUD 6. Fas cle vec s Hee ewes stesesee Hak 83.9 
December, 1980 2... cece coc csoccsecs 81.9 


The Committee feels that. no develop- 
ment has occurred within the past three 
years in the feed situation, sufficiently 
out of line to warrant governmental in- 
terference, particularly since, as ex- 
plained above, the feed price is imex- 
tricably bound up with the price of flour 
so that any interference with the one 
will unavoidably affect the other. 

The. wholesale prices of white flour 
have systematically fluctuated in accord- 
ance with the variations in the price of 
wheat, and the reductions in wheat prices 
that have taken place within the past 
several years have been passed on to 
the baker in the shape of lower whole- 
sale flour prices. 

As explained above, under the discus- 
sion of feed prices, it is the universal 
custom of millers to treat the receipts 
from the sale of the feed resulting as 
a by-product of the milling as a credit 
on the total wheat cost. An average of 
4.6 bushels of wheat are required to 
make a barrel of flour and there is left 
about 80 pounds of mill feed. The net 
cost of the wheat, therefore, required for 
a barrel of flour is the cost of 4.6 bush- 
els of wheat less the amount realized 
from the sale of about 80 pounds of 
feed. ’ 

If this net cost is substracted from 
the wholesale price of a barrel of flour, 
the result is the total spread between 
the cost of the raw material and the 
price of the manufactured article. This 
spread, if figured from the farm price 
of wheat, includes the charges of the 
country elevators; transportation of the 
wheat to the mill; terminal elevator 
charges and brokerage; all milling ex- 
penses, including labor, power, overhead, 
and selling expense; and profit. 


Average Yearly Spreads 
‘As Computed Since 1924 


Since 1924 the average yearly spreads, 
as thus computed, between the farm 
price of wheat and the wholesale price 
of flour reported by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have been 
as follows: 

Spreads between farm prices of wheat 
and wholesale prices of flour, crediting re- 
ceipts from feed sales, per barrel: 
Calendar year— 


Re Ee a tay a $3.07 
Rs deg he Te et 2.95 
BER Wikke: veesecee wed WANs © axx'ee 3.16 
BOTT e 3 ov a'en ce ah TE 3.05 
BEET Ai. Wii die' deb bin o & Cdr de asbehes see 3.23 
BEDS cares 0 wate's tee enh'ds evkeas cd. O16 
RE ki hades Cds vince t Hae GME ee Es. ack 2.82 
Macdmeer,! W980) oi, fees. ceiehie cas 2.74 


As transportation, elevator and manu- 
facturing costs have been in general 
fairly constant, it follows from the above 
table that there has been no undue in- 
crease in profits of milling floum on ac- 
coynt of the decline in wheat prices, in 
as much as the total spread has actually 
been reduced from an average of $3.23 
per barrel in 1928 to an average of $2.82 | 
in 1930. Attention is further called’ to 
the fact that the average spread in 1930 


is the lowest of any in the seven years 
and it also is noteworthy that the spreads 
during November and December of 1930 
were lower than during any other month 
of the year. 

The most powerful potential competi- 
tors of the commercial baking compa- 
nies are the 25,000,000 housewives of the 
country, who, if they wish,°:can bake 
their own bread. It is true that during 
the past 30 years less and less bread is 
being baked in the home and more and 
more is purchased at the store. This is 
apparently in line with the wishes of the 
American people. But a large amount 
of bread is still being baked in the home 
and undoubtedly many families prefer 
home-made bread and find the time to 
devote to home baking. 

The retail price of flour is thus an im- 
portant ‘part of this investigation, be- 
cause it determines the cost of all-home- 
made bread and also because of the, po- 





tential competition between the baker- 
ies and those families who now pur- 
chase bread. 


Flour Prices Followed 


Decline in Wheat 


The investigation of the Committee 
shows that not.only did wholesale prices 
of flour follow the declining trend in 
wheat prices, but retail prices of flour 
have also declined and to the same ex- 
tent. During the 12 months of 1928 the 
spread between the wholesale and the 
retail prices of flour, as quoted by the 








United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, averaged about 1.68 cents per 
pound. N 

During the year 1929 the spread aver- 
aged about the same, and during the 12 
months of 1930 it was 1.77 cents per 
pound, or only about 5 per cent higher 
than in 1928. In other words, the re- 
ductions in the wholesale price of flour 
have been passed along by the retailer 
to the consumer, making reasonable al- 
lowances for temporary fluctuations. 

It is true that a slightly higher mar- 
gin of profit was made by the retailer 
during 1930 than was made during either 
¥928 and 1929, and this undoubtedly will 
call for some adjustment should prices 
remain for any considerable time at their 
present low level. 

There is some indication, indeed, that 
this adjustment is now being made, in- 
asmuch as in the last quotation of the 
year the spread was reduced to the year’s 
low through a continued reduction in 
retail prices attended by a slight in- 
crease in some of the wholesale prices, 
and was only 1.6 cents per pound in De- 
cember, 1930, which is lower than the 
averages of 1928 and 1929. \ 

The costs of manufacturing whole- 
wheat flour are slightly less than the 
costs of manufacturing white flour and 
the wholesale prices of whole-wheat 
flour are accordingly lower in general 
than the wholesale prices of white flour. 
There are some exceptions to this caused 
by the yse of particular grades of wheat 
for carta Brahds of: ple wheat flour, 
but in general, as stated, whole-wheat 
flour is cheaper in the wholesale market 
than is white flour. 


Difficult to Purchase 
Whole-wheat Flour 


It is becoming increasingly difficult 
for the individual consumer to purchase 
whole-wheat flour at retail in ordinary 
stores, and when it is found its price 
is entirely out of line with its cost of 
manufacture. This is particularly ‘true 
of Washington and cities of the South. 

The reason for this is apparently two- 
fold. In the: first place, the retail de- 
mand for whole-wheat flour is very 
slight and is becomirig of less and less 
importance. In the second place, whole- 
wheat flour does not keep as well as or- 
dinary white flour, and so the retailer 
is obliged to exact a larger margin in 
order to recompense him for the spoil¢ 
age. 

art has been developed that the whole- 
sale price of whole-wheat flour is lower 
than the wholesale price of white flour, 
and during the hearing it was acknowl- 
edged by several of the large baking in- 
terests that the cost of baking whole- 
wheat bread was no more than the cost 
of baking white bread. It was claimed 
that owing to the relatively small sale 
of whole-wheat bread a larger margin 
of profit was required both by the baker 
and by the retailer. The representative 
of the Continental Baking Corporation 
thought that there was no justification 
for a higher wholesale price on whole- 
wheat bread than on white bread and 
he agreed to reduce the wholesale price 
of his own whole-wheat bread wherever 
he found it to be higher than’ white 
bread. 1 

He has done this and the Committee 
has received information that his action 
has been followed by some of the other 
bakeries throughout the country. The 
Committee estimates that the saving to 
the country through the reduction in the 
price of whole-wheat bread will’ amount 
to between. $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 a 
year. 


No Unrefined Sugar Found 
In the Retail Market 


The Committee finds that no unrefined 
sugar enters the retail market. Brown 
sugar has undergone very extensive re- 
finement, but the process has not been 
carried quite so far as is the case with 
fine granulated white sugar. : 

There are four main’ factaxs affecting 
the price situation as between white and 
brown sugar: | 

1. Cost of manufacture. 

2, Cost of.handling after manufacture. 

8. Rate of turnover of product. — 

4. The customary practice of retailers 
to sell white sugar at very little profit 
and sometimes at a loss as a “leader” 
in order to attract new trade. 

The Committee finds that the cost of 
manufacturing brown sugar is less than 
the cost of manufacturing fine granu- 
lated white sugar. The wholesale price 
of the two grades in bulk is at present 
$4.50 per 100 pounds for fine granulated, 
and $3.75 per 100 pounds for the darker 
browns. , 

In order to put up the sugar in one- 
pound paper cartons, however, there is 
an extra cost of handling the brown 
sugar, as it does not flow through the 
automatic machines so readily and re- 
quires a more expensive carton. The 
wholesale price put up in one-pound car- 
tons is at present $5.15 per 100 pounds 
for fine granulateti and $5.50 per 100 
pounds for “old-fashioned brown.” 

The expense of handling brown sugar 
in bulk in the retail stores is greater than 
the expense of handling fine granulated 
because the brown sugar has a very much 
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pletely the spread between. the prices|and ithe various trends in the meat in- 






slower turnover; it is kept longer, and 
therefore has a greater: shrinkage-due to 
loss of moisture. It also lumps and re- 
quires more time in the handling. 

The retail margins on brown sugar 
are in general not greater than average 
margins charged on godds with a sim- 
ilar turnover handled by grocery stores, 
but, as stated above, the margins charged 
on white sugar both in bulk and in one- 
pound cartons are much lower than 
these average margins. é 

Brown sugar may be purchased in 
bulk at retail in some stores, and in the 
City of Washington prices have been 
obtained for such sugar, varying be- 
tween 5 cents and 10 cents a pound. At 
the lowest quotation obtained brown 
sugar was cheaper than fine granulated 
sugar at the same store..The average 
household, however, does not desire to 
purchase brown sugar in bulk; it pre- 
fers the one-pound carton, partly because 
the sugar thus obtained is moister and 
fresher and partly because nowadays 
very few families use enough brown 
sugar to ‘warrant its purchase in greater 
quantities than one-pound lots. 

The Committee finds that the present 
differentials in price between brown and 
white sugars are not unfair and no evi- 
dence has been found in this respect of 
any combination in restraint of trade, 


Spread in Milk 
Prices Investigated 


In investigating the spread between 
the price paid to the farmer for milk 
and butter fat and the price paid by the 
consumer for milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts the Committee has been guided by 
two basic factors. 

In the first place, milk is a highly per- 
ishable product, and when sold for' fluid 
purposes must be disposed of in or near 
the section in which it is produced, mak- 
ing it. extremely difficult to obtain a rep- 
resentative price for the United States 
as a whole, such as is possible in the case 
of wheat and livestock. 

Secondly, milk is generally purchased 
on a schedule consisting of a basic price 
intended to cover that portion of the 
milk used in the manufacture of dairy 
products, such as butter, cheese, etc., 
While the basic price is fairly stable and 
holds a somewhat ‘direct relationship to 
the price paid by the consumer for. fluid 
milk, the surplus price varies tréemen- 
dously; is in a majority of cases based 
on conditions in another locality, and 
may be manipulated in such a way as to 
lower materially the net amount.received 
by the producer for his total quantity 
of milk. 


‘Milk ‘Price War’ 
On West Coast 


The Committee was also handicapped 
by the fact that the heads of two of the 
largest interests’ in the distribution of 
fluid milk were on the west coast and 
were unable to’be present and furnish 
information relative to the recent activi- 
ties of their companies. Also, because 
of the actute situation on the west coast, 
where»the producers are endeavoring to 
market their milk in an orderly manner 
and’ give the consumers the benefits of 
savings, there has developed a price war 
between the producers and distributors. 
The Committee did not feel justified in 
asking the producers to take ‘the time 
necessary to’ come to ‘Washington and 
appear beZore the Committee. 

Accordingly, the report on milk and 
dairy products is not complete, but suf- 
ficient evidence has been obtained to jus- 
tify the recommendation that investiga- 
tions of the distribution of milk and 
milk’ products be made by both the Fed- 
eral trade Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

The principal reason for this recom- 
mendation is the recent consolidation of 
the milk-distributing companies into. a 
few powerful organizations, located at 
strategic points throughout the country, 
which practically control and dominate 
the distribution of milk. 


Consolidation of 
Distributors Shown 


The city of Washington has ‘not es- 
caped, and within the past few weeks 
plans have been consummated, which 
place 75 per cent of the milk distributed 
in Washington in the hands of one cor- 
poration and its directors. The remain- 
ing 25 per cent is in the hands of three 
apparently independent companies. The 
head of the largest of these, serving ap- 
proximately one-half of this amount, 
stated to the subcommittee that a propo- 
sition had been made to absorb his dairy, 
but that he had declined it, 

The whole plan, as it is being un- 
folded, indicates that through purchases, 
mergers, consolidations, and holding com- 
panies, there has been developed: a vast 
organization, dominated by a few groups, 
which appear to be working toward a 
common end. 

The most hopeful outlook developed 
for the committee by testimony of wit- 
nesses and evidence secured from other 
sources is the part the cooperatives. are 
taking in an attempt to meet the chang- | 
ing conditions and to get a fair price for 
the producers. 

It was shown conclusively that the co- 
operative stabilizes the market and 
strengthens the bargaining ability of the 
producers. In the City of Washington, 
where approximately 94 per cent of the 
total milk supply is furnished by one 
cooperative, the committee found that 
the farmers are receiving approximately 
9 cents per quart for the milk sold for 
fluid purposes, which a _ well-informed 















































Proposed Oil Inquiry 


Defeated in Senate 


Opposition Develops to Plan 
For Congressional Investigation 





Efforts failed in the Senate Mar. 2 to 
obtain an investigation of domestic oil 
producers’ problems. The. inquiry was 
asked with a view to action in the next 
Congress. . : 

The parliamentary situation together 
with an expressed fear that “another con- 
gressional junketing tour” was being or- 
ganized combined to defeat an attempt 
by Senator ‘Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, to get a resolution of inquiry up 
for consideration. His request for con- 
sideration of the Nye resolution (S. Res. 
418) to make a study of the entire oil 
problem was objected to by Senator 
Borgh (Rep.), of ‘iaho, who expressed 
opposition to any program that would 
send “Senators running around the coun- 
try, if not the world, for a Summer vaca- 
tion at thé expense of the taxpayers.” 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
along with Senator Thomas, interposed 
that the proposed inquiry might develop 
some sort of remedy, but Sénator Wat- 
son (Rep.), of Indiana, the Majority 
Leader, told the Senate that “each side 
had well-developed ideas” of how to pro- 
ceed, Consequently, he failed to see 
where the imvestigation would serve a 
useful purpose. It was proposed then 
to Senator Thomas that he seek a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission investigation. 





witness stated is the highest price paid 
in the United States. 

The spread between the price paid to 
the producer and the retail price of milk 
in Washington was found to be approxi- 
mately 5 cents a quart. This is less than 
in most cities, although Washington is 
said to have a milk-inspection system 
and sanitary restrictions which make it 
one of the most expensive cities in the 
ay in which to operate a milk-dis- 
ttibuting plant. 


Effect of Cooperatives 


On Milk Market 


Attempts of the cooperatives and milk 
producers to enter into the distribut- 
ing business and therefore pass on to 
the consumer the saving, which is now 
absorbed by the large distributors, have 
not met with much success. In cities 
where the-cooperatives or milk producers 
have attempted to lower the price, the 
result has been a milk war, with the 
distributing company controlling the sit- 
uation, due to its ability to.bring m 
reserves from other sections of the coun- 
try. Such a. condition now exists on 
the Pacifi¢ coast, where the producers 
were forced to organize to save them- 
selves from utter ruin through the price 
forced upon them. by the distributing 
companies. 

In this case the producers found that 
the distribution costs allowing a fair 
margin of profit were 2% cents a quart 
wholesale and 4% cents a quart retail 
ever and above the cost of the milk, 
indicating that if the producer received 
7% cents a quart, which in that section 
would allow the producer a reasonable 
profit, the consumer could purchase high 
quality milk for 12 cents a quart. An 
attempt to establish such a price, as 
against a higher price which had existed | 
for some time, resulted in a milk war 
with every advantage in the hands of 
the large distributors, 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, where a portion 
of the milk is distributed by a coopera- | 
tive, a representative of the cooperative 
testified before the Committee that his 
organization would like to cut the price 
to the consumer but hesitated through 
fear of trouble with the other dis- 
tributors. He further testified that he 
would notify his competitors, the large 
distributors, before making any price 
change. 

The. Committee feels that situations 
such as the above are brought about 
largely by the fact that the producers 
are unorganized or organized to a large 
extent only locally; whereas the big dis- 
tributors are organized in a national 
way and are able to marshal their total 
resources so as to control the situation 
in any given locality. 

The Committee received many com- 
munications stating that some of the 
large distributors were sending milk 
from one-territory into another in order 
to take advantage of the differential be- 
tween the basic and surplus price, and 
that milk purchased at the surplus price 
in one territory was transported to an- 
other and sold at the fluid-milk price, 
thereby creating a further surplus in the 
territory to which it was transported. 


Spread in Milk Prices 
Declared Too Large 


The Committee recommends the plac- 
ing of this information in the hands of 
the Department of Justice for verifica- 
tion, and if such conditions do exist that 
appropriate action be taken to correct 
them, 

Spread-in the price of milk.—Due to 
the method in which books of the milk- 
distributing companies are kept and the 
delay in the companies furnishing in- 
formation requested by the Committee, 
it has riot been possible to analyze com- 
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; True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; 
in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 


False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 


pounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledgment of 
e ften coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 
History, that Just Judge of “Humanity, reads the record and inexorably reeords the verdict. 


and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; that 
of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but must ever fail 


Pessimism is com 
unbelief in self, too o 


The Verdict is, 


better and more prosperous than the year 1930. Voice 


Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimis 
individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals will 
in the future and. more will succumb, cannot be denied, but 
all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and 
may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will s 
Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in H umanity; 
known your Faith iw the Future; make known 
turned and that Prosperity has its hand stretche 
of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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aid to’ the farmer and the prices paid 
y the consumer. The total spread, how- 
ever, has been determined in sufficient 
instances to show conclusively that it 
is too large and is often used to absorb 
the lower prices paid to the farmer. 


The head of the largest dairy in Wash- 
ington, whose salary is $30,000 per year, 
submitted figures and testified before the 
Committee that a spread of 5 cents per 
quart was maintained allowing 2 profit 
of one-third-cent per quart. In San 
Francisco the local producers have found 
that they could profitably distribute the 
milk to the consumer on a margin of 4% 
cents per quart. Considering the very 
strict regulations in the District of Co- 
lumbia with reference to milk the sub- 
committee is of the opinion that the 
spread between the price paid the pro- 
ducer by the distributor and that charged 
to the consumer certainly should not 
exceed 5 cents and in most sections 
should be materially less. 

Such is not the case, however, and an 
analysis of the differential in the cities 
in which both the basic price paid the 
farmer and the retail price to the family 
trade are available, shows a spread of 
from 4% cents to over 11 cents, the bulk 
running about 6 cents, 

The figures submitted by the distrib- 
uting companies show much larger 
spreads than 5 cents. For instance, de- 
tailed figures placed in the record by the 
president of the Borden Farm Products 
Co. of Illinois, which purchases milk 
from a local cooperative and distributes 
a large portion of the milk sold for dJuid 


purposes in Chicago showed a spread as | 


follows: 

Price to producer per quart’, A; retail 
selling price per. quart, B; spread excess 
of selling price over cost, C: 





January— A B C 
BEE na t4inawepcwe,s 0.037 0.120 0.093 
1923 -053 130 O77 
1924 -057 -140 -083 
SORE bcp daegierve 051 .140 .089 
WOOO aes 64 vue ones eee -140 .087 
§ CR ee -053 -140 -087 
ROO a cvies eaee -053 -140 987 
1929 ee eee ~ -056 -140 -084 
BD a y.ve ws dbdbes oe 057 -140 083 
BOO oooh chun cathe -049 -130 -081 


*Price for milk sold for fluid purposes 
only. 

The Committee does not believe that 
conditions in Chicago warrant a spread 
so large that the costs of distributing 
milk from the farmer’s local railroad 
station to the consumer is one and one- 
half times as great as the amount re- 
ceived for the milk by the producer. 


Reduction to Producer 
Declared General 


In studying the spreads over a period 
of years the Committee finds that almost 
without exception all reductions to the 
consumer have come from a reduction to 
the producer and without disturbing the 
spread of the distributor. Such a condi- 
tion is grossly unfair because, in fact, 
the investment required to produce milk 
is far greater that that required to dis- 
tribute milk and the producer, as well as 
the distributor, is entitled to a fair re- 
turn on his investment. 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
the present policy of forcing the pro- 
ducer to absorb all reductions in retail 


price is unfair and that the distributor | 
should share the amount of all reduc- 


tions with the producers. 


In considering meat and meat food 
products the Committee obtained infor- 
mation from the livestock producers, 
packers, and retail meat dealers, and 
data from various Government bureaus, 
showing the price paid for livestock, the 
prices paid by the consumer for meat 
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dustry. This information indicated that 
the price paid to the farmer, the price 
charged by the packer and the retail 
price of meat all showed a rather steady 
upward trend from early in 1922'to about 
two years ago. A slight drop then oc- 
curred for a few months, followed by 
an upward trend of a few months and 
then a marked decline until at the pres- 
ent time the farm price of hogs is the 
lowest since July, 1924, of cattle the low- 
est since 1926, and of lambs the lowest 
since 1913. The present retail prices 
of beef are the lowest since 1927; of 
fresh pork, the lowest since early 1928, 
eT lamb the lowest since November, 


Factors Considered 
In Retail Meat Prices 


In both the upward trend and the 
recent decline there has been a decided 
tendency for the wholesale and retail 
prices of meat to follow the general trend 
*f the farm and wholesale prices of live- 
stock. However, in determining whether 
the retail price has reflected the decline 
in the price received by the producer and 
the packer, several factors must be taken 
into consideration. 


In the first place, the per capita con- | 


sumption of meats has on the whole 
been decreasing for the past 10 years. 
As against this, the number of markets 
handling meat exclusively has increased 
materially during the past 10 years and 
the number of chain stores handling 
meats has increased twelvefold. This re- 
sults in a smaller volume of business 
per store and requires an_ increased 
spread between the price paid for meat 
and the price at which it is sold retail 
in order to pay rent, refrigeration, clerk 
hire, etc., all of which have decreased 
little, if any, during this, period and are 
practically constant regardless of the 
volume of business. 


This situation has created a very high 
cost of distribution, which has remained 
fairly constant and results in a tendency 
to increase the percentage spread be- 
tween the wholesale price and the retail 
price of meas as the price of both drop. 

Considered on a cents-per-pound basis, 
the retail price of meat has reflected the 
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ecline in the price paid the producer. 
Taking beef as an example, the Commit- 


per 100 pounds dropped 
high point in September, 1928, to Jan- 
uary, 1931. For good to choice steers the 
price at the Chicago market during the 
same period dropped $6.19 per If 
pounds, a decrease of 38 per cent. This 
latter figure is more comparable for de- 
termining wholesale and retail prices of 
meat, since it is the price paid by the 
packer, whereas the farm price includes 
j all grades sold, regardless of quality. 


casses at Chicago and New York show a 
drop of a little over 64% cents per pound, 
which is about 27 per cent. Retail prices 
of representative cuts of beef show re- 
duetions ranging from 4 to 9 cents per 
pourid, or an average of about 17 per 
cent. 


From this‘it will be noted that al- 
though the retail price of beef has de- 
creased in cents practically the same 
amount as the wholesale price of beef 


materially less, due to the fixed charges 
of distribution. A similar situation holds 
in the other meats, such as hogs and 
lambs. 


Without exception, those testifying be- 
fore the Committee, and the information 
it has been able to obtain, show that 
both the packers and the retail meat deal- 
ers are making less money under the 
present conditions than they were when 
prices were increasing and distribution 
costs were not so large. 

The Committee finds no substantial ev- 
idence of a conspiracy or combination 


|tain high retail prices on meat and meat- 
food products. The very nature of the 
distribution system is such as to make 
it difficult for such a combination to op- 
|erate effectively. Retail meat dealers 


| financial control and operate on a rela- 
tively small scale. Meat is a perishable 
product and one that must be moved into 
consumptive channels within a relatively 
short period of time, so the retail meat 
dealer must place a price on his meat 


which will make it attractive to the 
public he is serving. 











The services of the Eastern General 
His resignation recently, voluntarily 
is young enough to step into the most 
get business that can’t be had, 


prominent banking institutions. 
organization for years. 
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rience, his humaneness and his common 


Salary is not his first consideration. 


general manager of a large enterprise. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


always has been, 
nnot last because 


rent untruth and viciousness. 


believe, and it is wise to believe, 


Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; Faith in Yourself; Faith 


History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 100 
t in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way 
in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, an 
and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000A. D.; 

the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way bett 


Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 


“Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 


m is Faith. 


such misfortunes, however hard for the individuals, are after 
the world march of progress and prosperity. 


do not be afraid to express it because you fear some pessimist 
ay “I told you so.” 


Have courage and make 
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An Unusually Capable | 
Executive Available! 


turing organizations of its kind in the world are immediately available. 


amazing career with a 20-year background of notable achievements, 


Friendly, forceful, business builder with a genius for directing sales, for inspir- 
ing staunch loyalty, for obtaining the vigorous active support of salesmen ... he 


And mature enough to have sane judgment. 
For six years he has served on the Advisory Board of one of New York’s 
He has personally directed a sizable va 

‘He has been a credit manager, an office manager, a sales manager and knows 
the export trade thoroughly in South and Central America. 


His record is clean; all references as to his ability, his integrity, his expe- 
to increase his earnings in proportion to his contributions to a business. 
Available for a connection as sales manager or assistant to the president, or 


To communicate confidentially with this man, write to 


SMITH, STURGIS & MOORE, Inc., 370 Lexington Ave., N. Y.. City 





better and more prosperous 
d was in every way better 
and History will continue to record the progress of 
er and more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. 
and most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way 
, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true 


Thinking men must be and are True Optimists. 


in H make known your Faith in your Nation; make 
your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has 
d to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed it, instead 
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Plans to Develop 
Constabulary in 
_ Nicaragua Shown 
. \ Official Correspondence of 


~ American Nation Also Re- 
lates to Elections 


Publication of official correspokd- 
ence deating with the. “Pipitapa 
Agreements” between Nicaragua and 
the United States was begun in the 
issue of Feb. 24, continued Feb. 25, 
26, 27, 28, Mar. 2, and proceeds as 


follows : 
Exhibit 11 


Telegram from Minister Hanna to the 
eatery of State, No. 138, May 16, 
1929, 11 a. m. 

President Moncada concurs in the 
views set forth in the Department’s 71, 
May 13, 6 p. m., and is ready to dis- 
cuss the necessary — in the elec- 
toral law. He said the President of the 
National Board of Elections should re- 
side permanently in Managua and would 
like him designated in ample time to as- 
sist in the municipal elections in Novem- 
ber of this year. 

The President said he is convinced that 
American supervision of elections in 
Nicaragua will be essential for many 

ears. He desires therefore to estab- 
ish the supervision on an enduring basis 
and is considering the advisability of 
making changes in the Constitution to| 
insure greater certainty in this respect, | 
although he believes the situation at pres- | 
ent can be adequately met with changes | 
in the electoral law. } 

He said the Constitution does not pre-| 
clude the appointment of foreigners as 
presidents of electoral boards but that 
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it might be desirable to make specific 
provision in the Constitution for such ap- 
pointments. He assured me that the Su-| 
preme Court will appoint the President 
of the National Board as soon as his 
name is submitted. 


Exhibit 12 


Telegram No. 39 from the Secretary | 
of State to the American Minister, | 
Managua, Nicaragua, May 8, 1930, 7) 
Pp. m. { 

Please inform President Moncada that | 
the President has designated Capt. Al- | 
fred Wilkinson Johnson, United States | 
Navy, for ap ‘ 
the National Board of Elections of Nic- | 
aragua, and suggest that his appoint- | 
ment to that position by the Supreme 
Court of Justice be effected as soon as 
practicable. It is contemplated that 
Capt. Johnson will arrive at Managua | 
in the early part of July. 

As Capt. Johnson 1s an official of the | 
United States Navy, he will not, of| 
course, receive a salary from the govern- | 
ment of Nicaragua for his services, but | 
it is expected that he will be given his | 
necessary traveling expenses and a suit- | 
able per diem while on this mission. 
The necessary arrangements to this end | 
can be made,after Capt. Johnson reaches | 
Nicaragua. 


Exhibit 13 

Telegram from Minister Eberhardt to 
the Secretary of State No. 128, May 8, | 
1927, 4 p. m. 

President Diaz, acting upon authority 
conferred upon him by the laws which | 
provide for the formation of a Nicara-| 
guan constabulary, has today addressed | 
a note to me requesting that an Ameri-! 
can officer be designated to instruct and 
command that organization and that such 
officer be authorized to name the addi- 
tional American and Nicaraguan officers 
considered necessary to form the larger 
nonpartisan constabulary frequently 
mentioned in legation telegrams. 

Admiral Latimer states that he is 
ready, if authorized, to detail such an 
officer and assistants from among ma- 
rines now stationed in Nicaragua. It 
is believed that such authority should 
be granted as the best means of bring- 
ing early tranquility to Nicaragua under 
peace terms now being considered and 
also to reduce to a minimum the number 
of marines necessary for such results. 
Stimson and Admiral concur. 


Exhibit 14 


The President, The White House: 

The Minister at Managua informs me 
by telegraph that President Diaz, act- 
ing under authority conferred upon him 
by the laws which provide for the for- 
mation of a Nicaraguan constabulary, | 
has addressed a note to the legation re- 
questing that an American officer be 
designated to instruct and command that 
organization, and that such officer be 
authorized to name the additional Amer-| 
ican and Nicaraguan officers considered 
necessary to form a nonpartisan con- | 
stabulary. | 

Admiral Latimer states that he 


President Signs Measures 
Recently Passed by Congress 


Diverse List of Public Questions Involved in Measures En- 
acted; Sums Are Provided for Various Activities 
And for Private Relief ~ ' 


United States and Central President Hoover, it was announced at} Parole on condition he be deported and re- 


the’ White House Mar. 2, has approv' 
bills and joint resolutions passed by Con- 
gress as follows: 

Feb. 28 


S. 2643. An act to amend the joint res- 
elution establishing the George Rogers 
Clark Sesquicentennial Commission, ap- 
proved May 238, 1928. 
the appropriation of 
to carry on the work. of this Commission.) 


H, J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to cor- 
rect section 6 of the act of Aug. 30, 1890, 
as amended by section 2 of the act of June 
28, 1926. 

H. R. 922. An act for the relief of 
William S. Murray. , 

H. R. 923. An act for the relief of 
Louis J. Stroud. 

H. R. 925. An act for the relief of 
George Curren. 

H. R, 3643. 
Alfred W. Mayfield. 

H. R. 11015. 
propriation for the payment of claims of 
persons who suffered property damage, 
death, or personal injury due to the explo- 
sion at the naval ammunition depot, Lake 
Denmark, N. J., July 10, 1926. (This bill 
appropriates $33,346.56.) 

H. R. 15063. An act to authorize the 
Secretary of War to reconvey to the State 
of New York a portion of the land com- 
prising the Fort Ontario Military Reser- 
vation, N. Y. 

H. R, 15071. An act to authorize ap- 
propriations for construction at Platts- 
burg Barracks, Plattsburg, Ni Y., and for 
other purposes. (This bill authorizes ap- 
propriations not tr $150,000.) 

ar. 


other purposes, approved June 25, 


and subject to deportation, when eligible | 
for parolé may bé releaséd by Board of | 


* 
Record of Bills in 


STATE LEGISLATURES | 


~ Changes in Status 


Ind. S. B. 17. To provide for a State 
insurance fund to which all employers of 
State may contribute for payment of work- 
men’s compensation. To be administered. by 
and Industrial Board. 
poned. 

Ind. 
tisan election of judges. 
poned Feb. 13. 

Mass. H. 174. 
service of women on juries. Withdrawn. | 

Mass. H. 428. Making women, with cer- 
tain exceptions, liable for service as jurors. 
Withdrawn. 

Mass. 8. 253. To make women, with cer- 
tain exceptions, liable for service as jurors. 
Withdrawn. 

Mont. H. 3. Proposing amendment to sec- 
tion 23 of Article III of Montana Constitu- 
tion relating to jury trials and providing 
that in felony cases, except where the death 
penalty may be imposed, five-sixths in num- 
ber of the jury may render a verdict, and 
providing that a jury trial may be waived 
by consent of both parties in felony cases. | 
Killed by House. 

Nebr. H. 16. Making women eligible for 
jury service, both grand and petit. Passed 


H. 191. Providing for the nonpar- | 


Proposing constitutional 
amendment authorizing a verdict by five- 
sixths of the jurors in the trial of criminal | 
cases. Passed by House. 

Nebr. H. 209. Providing procedure for 
determining mental capacity of defendants | 
in criminal prosecutions. Passed House Feb. 
18 


Oreg. H. 8. To provide for retirement 
of judges of the circuit and supreme courts. 
Withdrawn. 

Oreg. S. 147. Authorizing supreme court 
to make rules relating to pleadings, proce- 
dure and practice in all courts. Indefinitely | 
postponed. 

Labor and Industry 

Ark. H. 22. To amend present statute | 
to permit women telegrczph operators to 
work 56 hours a week. Passed House Feb. 
17. Passed by Senate. 

Ark. S. 24. To avoid undue diserimina- 
tion in employment of labor, making it un- 
lawful to exclude citizens of Arkansas from 
employment solely on ground of age. Passed 
by Senate. Passed by House. 

Calif. A. 1450. To create a State’ unem- 
ployment commission to study unemploy- 
ment and to propose remedies therefor. 
Passed by House and Senate. Signed by 
Governor Feb. 3. 


Labor and Industry 

Ind. H. B. 49. To make void contracts 
between employers and employes wherein 
pledges are made by employes not to join 
labor organizations or by employers not to 
join employers’ organizations. Passed House. 
Passed Senate. Feb. 16. Vetoed by Governor 
Feb. 19. Passed by House Feb. 19. 

Mass. H. 32. To create a special com- 
mission to investigate advisability of regu- 
lating by law the use of machinery and in- 
ventions which lessen opportunities for em- 
ployment. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 771. To fix compensation of 
laborers employed by State at not less than 
$5 a day. Withdrawn. 

Minn. S. F.11. To memorialize Congress 





An act to provide an ap-| 


ed| main outside of United States; 


prisoner 
to be delivered to duly authorized immigra- 
tion official for deportation.) 

H. R An act to permit. the de- 
velopment of certain valuable mineral re- 
sources in certatfn lands of the United 


States. 
8812. An act authorizing the 


R. 


(This bill authorizes | Menominee Tribe of Indians to employ gen- 
an additional $500,000 


eral attorneys. (This bill authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to expend not 
exceeding $20,000 out of the tribal funds 
on deposit to the credit of the Menominee 
Indians.) 

H. R. 17071. An act 
sent of Congress to the State Highway De- 
partment of Pennsylvania to construct 
maintain and operate a free highway bridge 
across thé Mahoning River near New Castle, 


ranting the con- 


| Lawrénce County, Pa. 


| N. 
An act for the relief of|m 
| tiona 


S. 6106. An act to authorize the Leo 
Levi Memorial Hospital Association to 
mortgage ~ property in Hot Springs Na- 
ark, 

8. 6106. An act to regulate the prescrib- 
ing and use of waters from the Hot Springs 


| National Park at Hot Springs, Ark., and 





| 


| Chapleau. H. R. 687. An act for the relief 
|} of John C. Conkright. H.-R. 752. 
| for the relief of Wesley B. Johnson. 
| R: 1429. 
| Barrett. 


is| to provide for use of Minnesota labor and | 


| of Norman Dombris. .H. R, -1891.- An act | 


H. R. 9674. An act to aménd an act to} ‘ : ; 
Jazcle United. States patemmais, ana fer! sete relief of Vincent Baranasies. H. R. 


1910.) s, Th 7 
(This bill provides Federal prisoner, alién relief 6 _—- 


intment as chairman of | State Insurance Commissioner, Treasurer | session of liquor, ete. 
Indefinitely post- | 19. 
} 19. 


Indefinitely post- | the Volstead Act and to make the prohibi- | 
| tion laws of Oregon uniform with that act. | 
Providing for optional | Indefinitely postponed. | 


j}eenth Amendment. 


|of Public Medicine and Health. 


|publie in rate and security casés. 


| telephone companies. 


ready, if authorized, to detail such an|™aterials in construction work authorized | 


officer and assistants from among the 
marines now stationed in Nicaragua, and 


}in Minnesota. 


Passed by Senate Feb. 20. 
Mont. H. B. 77. To require contractors 


on road projects to give preference at rea- | 


recommends that such authorization be! sonable wages to bona fide citizens of Mon-| 


granted. 


for other purposes. 

H Res. 250. Joint resolution to print 
annually as separate House documents the 
proceedings of the national encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, the United 
Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans of For- 


; eign Wars of the United States, the Amer- | 


ican Legion, and the Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War, | 
H. R. 395. An act for the relief of Alfred 


An act 
H. 
An act for the relief of -Thomas 
H. R, 1610. -An act-for the relief | 


An act for the relief of Sylvester 
H. R. 3256. An act for the 
David F. Richards, otherwise 
known as David Richards. H. R. 9564.. An 
act for the rélief of Thomas W. Bath. 





ublic highways. Passed House Feb. 17. 
assed by Senate. | 
Prohibition | 

To probibit sale and pos- ! 
Passed by House Feb. | 
Indefinitely postponed by Senate Feb. | 


Ariz. H. 111. 


Oreg. S. 160. To adopt the provisions of | 


Wyo. H. J. R. 4. Proposing referendum | 


;to determine sentiment of electors with re- 


spect to repeal or modification of the Eight- 

Passed House Feb. 12. | 
Passed by Senate. | 

Public Health 

H. 288. To create a Department 
Withdrawn. | 
Oreg. S. 103. To protect public health | 
by requiring knowledge of five certain funda- | 


Mass. 


| mental sciences as a qualification for prac- ! 
ticing any system or method of héaling. In- | 


definitely postponed. 
’ Public Utilities 
Idaho. S. J. R. 5. To submit to general 


| election a constitutional amendment to au- 
| thorize 


taxation of municipal 
Adopted by Senate Feb. 24. 

Ind. H. 324. To provide for counsel to 
Public Service Commission to represent the 
Indefi- | 
nitely postponed Feb. 18. | 

Kans. H. 144. To prohibit merchandis- | 
ing by public utilities. Passed by House} 
Feb. 20. 

Mass. H. 801. 
tion of policies, 


utilities. 


Resolution for investiga- | 
activities and service of 
Withdrawn. 

Mass. S. 108. To prohibit the fixing of 
rates of municipal lighting plants at less 


|than production cost, excluding interest, de- | 


preciation, ete. 
N. Dak. S. 164. To require power com- 
panies to rebate to consumers for failure to | 
furnish continuous service. Killed by Senate, | 
Okla. H. 11. To repeal law making ice | 
plants public utilities. Passed by House. 
Oreg. _H._77. To revise Public Service 
Commission Law and substitute a single com- 
missioner. Passed by House Feb. 17. 
Oreg. S. 62. To create a hydroelectric 
commission, ete. Passed by Senate Feb. 16. 
is. S. J. R. 10. To amend constitution 
relating to generation and distribution of 
light, heat and power. Passed by Senate. 
Wyo. H. 54. To require sale of natural | 
gas on heat unit basis and requiring public 
service to fix rates annually. Passed House | 
Feb. 17. Passed by Senate Feb. 22. | 
d Social Welfare 
Colo. i. 15. To require five-day period 
betwen issuance of license ané marriage, 
Signed by Governor Feb. 21, | 
= a. H. B. 46. we establish daylight | 
saving time in New Hampshire. ci y | 
House Feb. 25. | 
Colo. S&S. B. 
relating to old 
Sonate. 


Withdrawn. | 


182. To provide for an act! 
age pensions. Passed by | 
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In the CONGRESS of the 


UNITED 


| State Books and 


New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 
List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 

is at end of last line. 


Adams, Jos. H. Harpers’ electricity book 
for boys. 404 p., illus. N. Y., Harper & 
bros., 1930. 31-553 

Babcock, Harriet. Experiment in measure- 
ment of mental deterioration. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)\—Columbia univ,, 1930,) 105 p., 
illus. N. Y., 1980. 31-509 

Burns, Elmer E. Electricity; study of first 
vrinciples. 235 p., illus. N. Y., D. Van 
Nostrand co., 1930. 31-554 

Carivéau, Robt. E. Voices at daybreak and 
other poems, by Robert Cary (pseud.). 
(Contemporary poets of Dorance, 92.) 105 
p. Phila., Dorrance & co., 1930. 31-758 


Christ, Jay F. Modern business law. (Text- 
books in businesa and social studies, ed. 
by L. C. Marshall and L. S. Lyon.) 612 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930, 31-783 


Eyre, Laurence, Things that count, com- 
edy in 3 acts. (French’s standard library 
ed.) 103 p. N. Y., S. French, 1930. 

31-761 

Finsterwald, Maxine. Seven against one, 
play in one act. 22 p. N. Y., S. French, 
1930, 31-762 

Fulton, John F.... Physiology. (Clio med- 
ica; series of primers on history of med- 
icine ...v.) 14% p., illus, N. Y,, P. B. 
Hoeber, 1931. 31-670 

Gordon, Neil E. , . . Introductory chemis- 
try. Rev. ed. (New-world science se- 
ries, ed. by J. W. Ritchie.) 624 p., illus, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World book 
co., 1930. 31-555 

Hartman, Dennis, ed. Income tax index-di- 
gest of all court and Treasury decisions 
and Internal revenue rulings (prior to 
inception of Bd.). Dennis Hartman, LL, 
B., ed 560 p. Wash., D. G.,.Legal publ, 
socy., 1930. 31-78 

Horr, Chas. W., comp. Forms of trust mort- 
gages, trust indentures and deeds of 
trust, securing mortgages, bonds and col- 
lateral notes. 735 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill ¢o., 1930. 31-778 

Hubbard, Wynant D, Bong’ kwe. 249 p, 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
co., 1930. 31-552 

Jacobs, Jos., ed. Bar examination ques- 
tions and answers, adjective law, by ... 
and Louis Applebome. .. . 8th ed. 419 p. 
N. Y., Central book co,, 1930. 31-780 

Johnson, James W. Saint Peter relates in- 
cident of resurrection day. 14 p. N. Y., 
Viking press, 1930. 31-757 

Levitt, Chas. H. Mechanics’ lien law of 
state of N. Y.; reference and guide, pub. 
by Assn. for revision of N. Y. state liep 
law, ed. hy Albert A. Alles, jr. 317 p., 
illus. N. Y., 1930. 31-782 

Lowdermilk, Ford R. Study of vapor phase 
oxidation of organic: compounds, using 
rare earth oxides as catalysts. i. Methyl 
and ethyl alcohols. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Pa., 1930.) p. 3635-3545, illus. 

31-671 

McFarland, Jeanette. Guernsey hills and 
other sketches. 86 p. Cambridge, 0O., 
Callihan & Stottlemire co., 1930. 31-760 

Mourret, Fernand. History of Catholic 
church, by ... tr. by Rev. Newton Thomp- 
son. 1 v. St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder | 
book co., 1936. 31-507 

Page, Mann. House afire, comedy in 2 acts. 
(French’s standard library edition.) 83 P. | 


N. Y., S. French, 1930. 31-766 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of pustage, from the Inquiry Divi 
sion of The United States.Daily, . The 
Labrary of Congress ae numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be piven. 


Genetic Growth Differentiation In Guinea 
Pigs—Tech. Bull. No. 222, Febf 1981.) U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents, 

Agr. 31-34 

Transplanting Sugar Beets in Utah an 
Idaho—Cire. No. 156, Feb., 1931, U. 8S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 31-32 

Beef Production and Quality as Effected 
by Grade of Steer and Feeding Grain 
Supplement on Grass—Tech. Bull. No. 
217, Jan., 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Price, 15 cents. Agr. 31-33 

Retail Trade in the 15 Cities of 10,000 Pop- 
ulation and Over in State of Wash.—Di«- 
tribution No. R-3, Census of Distribu- 
tion: 1930, 15th Census of U. S., Bur. of 
Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Apply 
at Bur. 31-26406 


Publications 


information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given delow. 


Del.—1l4th Bienn, Rept. of ,State Library 
Comm. for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives by Bernice W: Hammond, Li- 
brarian. Wilmington, 1930. 

N. C.—Bien. Rept. of State Librarian for 
f. yr. ended Je, 30, 1930. Submitted to 
Secy. of State and Supt; of Public In- 
struction, Trustees of Library, 


Broughton, Librarian. Raleigh, 1930. 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Figures on Disease Compiled | 
And Distributed by Americas 


Health Service Also Has Cooperative Agreement With 
’ European and Asiatic Countries 


Topic VII: Statistical Research 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts ‘between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places*in the administrative organization. 


Statistical Research. 


The present series deals with 


By Dr. Bolivar J. Lloyd 
Medical Director, Public Health Service, Department of Treasury 


HE Pan American Sanitary,Bureau 
is a permanent international health 
organization. in which all of the 

American Republics are represented 
and to the maintenance of which they 
all contribute funds in proportion to 
their populations. The organization is 
concerned in maintaining and improv- 
ing the health of all of the people of 
the 21 American Republics and also in 
preventing the occurrence and spread 
of transmissible diseases: in inter- 
national commerce, particularly in the 
international commerce of the repub- 
lies concerned. ‘ 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
is composed of members chosen from 
different American Republics who meet 
periodically, and of a permanent force 
of employes who, under the supervision 
of the Director of the Bureau, are 
daily occupied in carrying on its work. 
Its home is in the building of the Pan 
American Union in Washington, D. C., 
and it is the executive organ of the 
Pan, American Sanitary Conferences. 
Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming is 
the Director of the Bureau by virtue 
of election. Close cooperation is main- 
tained with the Director General of the 
Pan American Union in carrying out 
its work, 

The Sanitary Bureau is engaged in 
many and varied activities. One im- 
portant branch of its work is the com- 
pilation of vital statistics and of re- 
ports of communicable diseases _re- 
ceived from all the American Republics. 
These data are analyzed and the in- 
formation made available for applica- 
tion in combating disease. The figures 
obtained from each individual country 
are published and distributed’ to all the 
otherss Through cooperative agree- 
ment with the Office International 
d’Hygiene Publique, of Paris, and other 
international health bodies, similar 
data afe received for European and 
Asiatic countries. By these systems of 
interchange, data are available for 

ractically the entire civilized world. 

t must not be supposed, however, that 
this information is in any way nearly 
complete;.far from it. The figures for 
some countries and for parts of others 
are so meager that they are impossible 
of comparison with sopucts of other 
countries. On the whole, however, 
most civilized countries do keep fairly 
creditable redords and all are striving 
for improvement. 

* om 

BY THE ‘term. vital statistics is 

meant data referring to human life 
and death. While many matters are 
included, the events in which the Sani- 
tary Bureau is most concerned are the 
registration .of births and deaths and 
the causes of the deaths. Such regis- 
tration is not complete “even i the 
United States. It is Mard to believe 
that the annual registration of auto- 
mobiles is infinitely better done than is 
the single registration of the birth or 
death of a human being, but such is 
the case. As a general rule, déaths are 
better reported than births. | Death 
rates are very ithportant in judging 
the effectiveness of public health work. 
Birth rates, when low, usually indicate 
either that the population is becoming 
dense or that economic conditions are 
difficult. 

The general death rate is usually 
calculated as so many deaths per year 
for each 1,000 living human beings. 
The death rateS for diseases are calcu- 
lated as so many deaths from some 
particular disease per 100,000 popula- 
tion. The term infant mortality, is used 
to express the number of deaths of 
children under one year of age for each 
1,000 births during ‘the same period. 

The accuracy of the reports of com- 
municable diseases, both with regard 
to the number of cases and the number 
of deaths, varies with the country 
studied and with the individual disease. 
Some countries report much better than 
do others. Also, reporting is much 
more effectively done in some parts of 


Assistant Secretary of War. 


held in May, 1931. The-resolution was 
agreed to. 

At the conclusion of Senator Thomas’ 
remarks, he obtained unanimous con- 
sent that the Audit and Control Com-. 
mittee be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the resolution (S. Res. 
418) to establish a select committee 
of the Senate to investigate the oil 
industry. The resolution was ordered 
to the calendar. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statsitical 
issue of Mar. 4, John W. Martyn, Administrative 
War, Department of War, will discuss the statistical work in the office of the 


the same country than it is in others. 
Better reperts are received from cities 
than from rural. communities. Small- 
pox is much better reported than 
measles. Influenza, if epidemic, is apt 
to be reported to a sufficient degree to 
estimate loosely the number of cases 
occurring in a given population at a 
given time. When cases are few, they 
are hardly reported at all. Some con- 
tagious diseases are not reported. 


T° ATTEMPT to give an adequate 

picture of the extent of the work 
of reporting births and deaths and 
cases and deaths of communicable dis- 
ease would be to make this article en- 
tirely too lorig to hold the intere¥t of 
the average reader. For this reason 
only one disease, leprosy, will be con- 
sidered, and the reports will be con- 
fined to the American Republics. The 
following is taken from the Annual 
Report of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1930: 

Argentina—A recent census gives a 
total of 1,687 known lepers. Certain 
medical writers of Argentina express 
the opinion that there are considerably 
more casés than these figures would 
indicate. 

Brazil—A census of the republic, 
made in 1927, reported 12,880 known 
lepers. Estimates of certain authors 
give considerably higher figures. Fif- 
teen leprosaria have been terminated 
on are in process of construction with 
accommodations for 5,000 lepers. 

Bolivia.—The disease is rare. 

Colombia.—Statistics, authorized by 
the National Department of Health, 
give 6,568 lepers as the number exist- 
ing in the republic, 5,444 of whom are 
being cared for in three leprosaria. 

Costa Rica—Approximately 100 
lepers are under treatment 
asylum for persons suffering from this 
disease. The National Director of 
Health states that there are a number 
of cases at large. : 

Cuba.—A recent report of the num- 
ber of lepers in the Republic of Cuba 
gives a total of 368 persons, 290 of 
whom are in isolation. 

Chile.—No cases reported. The dis- 
ease, if it exists, is rare on the main- 
land, but many cases exist in the Island 
of Pascuas. 

Ecuador.—Estimates place the num- 
ber of lepers at 200, about two-thirds 
of whom are isolated in two asylums. 

Guatemala.—Fifteen lepers are re- 
ported under treatment in a_ local 
asylum. 

Haiti—Nineteen cases are reported 
under treatment in hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. 

Honduras.—No data vailable. 

Mexico.—A census of lepers in 1927 
revealed 1,450 known lepers. Official 
statistics place the number as consid- 
erably more. 

Nicaragua.—Ten lepers are reported 
living in isolation near Managua; 
other data are not available. 

Panama.—From 75 to 80 lepers are 
reported isolated in a local asylum. 

Paraguay.—Official data are not 
available, but the disease is said to be 
not uncommon, a 

Peru.—Leprosy is said to exist in 
certain parts of Peru, particularly in 
the Province of Piura. ‘ 

Dominican Repubfic.—The last avail- 
able reports state that 52 lepers are 
under treatment in a local asylum. 

United States.—Three hundred and 
eighteen lepers are in _ isolation, 
Arrested cases are paroled from time 
to time and allowed to return to their 
homes. It is estimated that there may 
be from 400 to 700 persons suffering 
from leprosy who are at large in the 
United States, 

Uruguay.—The Nationa! Department 
of Health estimates that there are 
approximately 200 lepers in Uruguay. 

Venezuela—Eight hundred lepers 
are reported in isolation in two lepro- 
saria. 

Research,” to appear in the 
Assistant to Secretary of 
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the bill and proceed to consider the 
oleomargarine bill (S. 5745). 2 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
ton, ‘submitted a partial report on the 
deficiency appropriation bill, which 
was agreed to, and further conference 
was asked on disputed amendments, 

The Senate continued consideration 
of the copyright bill. 

Senator Townsend submitted a mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of 
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Bills in Congress 


New Measures Introd uced 


Changes in Status 


Agriculture 

i tatus: : 
ee eae 263. Making available $5,- 
000,000 of drought relief funds for loans to 
those unable to give security. Passed &, 


. 2, 1931. : 
Mer 3 Res. 153. Prohibiting of certain 
Passed H. Apr: 7, 1930. 


s of cattle. 
Saieed 8. Feb. 26, 1931. Approved Feb. 28. 


Aliens: Immigration - 
i us: 
A foe.” Tor deportation of certain alien 
seamen, Reptd. to S- Apr: 8, 1930. Passed 
S. Feb. 20, 1931. Reptd. to H. Feb. 28. 
H. J. Res. 500. Further restricting for 
2 years immigration into U. S. Reptd. to 
H. Feb, 17, 1981. Passei-by H. Mar. 2. 


Banks: Banking 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 17324. Ramspeck. To amend sec, 
7 of Fedl. Reserve Act; Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Change in Status: . g 

S. Res. 408. Survey of cooperative credit 
laws and systems. Reptd. to S. Feb. 28, 1931, 


Bridges 

Change in Status: 

The following bridge bill has passed the 
Senate: S. 6266. 

The following bridge ill has been reptd, 
to the Senate: H. R. 16115. 

The following bridge bill has been signed 
by the President: H. R.,17071, 


Claims 
Change in Status: 

S. J. Res. 119. Authorizing Comptr. Gen, 
of U. S. to eonsider, adjust and settle claim 
of Ind. State Militia for military service on 
Mex. border. Reptd. to S: Feb. 12, 1931. 
Passed S. Feb. 17. Reptd. to H. Mar, 2, 1931, 


Congress 
Change in Statua: 
S. Res. 485. Authorizing hearing on cons 
tested Ala. election. Agreed to Feb. 28. 


Crime: Prisons - 
Changes in Status: 
H. R. 9674. Parole of U. S. prisoners, 
Passed H. Apr. 21, 1930. Passed S. Feb. 26, 
Approved Mar. 2. 


District of Columbia 
Bills Introduced: 
S. J. Res. 260. Bingham and Goldsborough, 
Name Blair Circle; District of Columbia. 


Executive Departments 
Change in Status: 

8. 471. Half-holiday to civil employes of 
Fedl. Govt. Reptd. to S. Dec. 20, 1929, 
Passed S, Apr. 1, 1930. Reptd. to H. May 
16. Passed H. Mar. 2. 


Finance 
Change in Status: 

H. R. 16111. Increase in Treasury’s bor- 
rowing power. Reptd. to H. Feb. 5, 1931, 
Passed H. Feb. 20. Passed S. Mar. 2, 
with amendments. 


Foreign Relations 
rignee in Status: 

S. 6255. Addtl. funds for bldgs. for diplo- 
matic and consular establishments of U. §S, 
Reptd. to S. Mar. 2, 1931, 

Bilis Introduced: 


S. J. Res: 262. Dill. Jt. congressional 
com. to investigate damages in U. 8. by 
fumes from trail smelter at Br. Col.; For 
eign Relations. 

Change in Status: . 
Res. 480. Mexican claims comm. extén- 
sion of time. Agreed to, 
Indians 
Ghange in Status: 

6169. Extending for 25 years time of 
restriction of Five Civilized Tribes of Okla. 
— to S. Feb. 19, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 


H. R, 8812. To authorize, Menominee Tribe 
of Indians to employ general attys. Passed 
H. Feb. 4, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 17. Ap- 
proved Mar. 2. 

National Defense 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 6268. Reed. Water supply, Highlands 
N. Y.; Military Affairs. cate 7 , 

S. J. Res. 259. Johnson. Joint select com. 
to investigate establishment of U. S. naval 
academy on Pacific coast: Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 17325. \ James, Mich. Water supply, 
Highlands, N. Y.; Military Affairs. 
Change in Status: 

23 For erection of memorial 
to Second Division, American Expeditionary 
Forces. Reptd. to and passed by S. Feb. 
28, 1931. Passed H. Mar. 2. 

H, R, 15063. To regonvey to New York 
patt of land comprising Fort Ontario Mili- 
tary Reservation. Passed H. Feb. 21, 1981, 
Passed S. Feb. 26.' Approved Feb. 28. 

H. R. 15071. Apprn. for construction at 
Plattsburg Barracks, Plattsburg, N. Y, 
Passed H. Feb. 2k, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 24, 
Approved Feb. 28. 

Patriotic Associations 
Changes in Status: 

8. 2643. To prolong life of George Rogers 
Clark Sesquicentennial Comm. to Je. 30, 
1935, and to increase apprn. Passed S. Je. 
27, 1930. Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. Approved 


Feb. 28. 
Public Health 
Change in Status: 

8. 255. Protection for health and welfare 
of mothers and children. Reptd. to S. Apr. 
9, 1930. Passed S. Jan. 10, 1931. Reptd. to 
H. Feb, 4. Passed H. Feb. 27. Sent to 
conf, Feb. 28. H,. agreed to conf. rept. 


Mar. 2. 
Public Lands 
Changes in Status: 

S. 6106. To authorize Leo N. Levi Me- 
morial Hospital Assn. to mortgage its prop- 
erty in Hot Springs Natl. Park. Passed S. 
a. 21,1931. Passed H. Feb. 27. Approved 
Mar, 2. 

8. 6171. Of waters from Hot Springs 
Reservation. Passed S, Feb. 18, 1931. Passed 
H. Feb. 26, 1931. Aproved Mar. 2. 

H. R. 15258. Development of mineral re- 
sources in certain lands of U. S, Passed 
H. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 26. Ap- 
proved Mar. 2. 

States 


Bi 


Proceedings of March 2, 1931 


tana in employment of labor. Passed by 


Change in Status: 
House 


the oleomargarine bill. The Senate 


I am of the opinion that this would! 


be the best means of bringing about 
early tranquillity in Nicaragua under the 
peace terms now being considered, and 
that in time this weuld assist in makin 
it possible to reduce the number of 
American marines necessary to maintain 
order to a minimum, it being under- 
stood that the National Guard will form 
a nucleus for building up a nonpartisan 
body to assist in preserving order dur- 
ing the supervised elections of 1928. 


fully yours, 
(Signed) FRANK B. KELLOGG. 


Exhibit 15 


The White House, Washingt y 
aa thew s ashington, May 


Honorable Frank B, Kellogg, Secretary | 


of State: 
_My dear Mr. Secretary: The President 
directs me to acknowledge your letter of 


May 9 in regard to the request made b 
President Diaz that : : 


the Nicaraguan constabulary, and that 
such officer be authorized to name the 
additional American and Nicaraguan of- 
ficers considered necessary to form a 
nonpartisan constabulary. 

The President asks me to say to you 


that he approves the granting of this re- | 


quest. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) EVERETT SANDERS, Sec- 
retary to the President. 

(The concluding exhibit contained 
in the report, the agreement be- 
tween the United States and the 
Republic of Nicaragua, will be pub- 
lished in full text in the issue of 
Mar, 4.) 


e at an American officer | 
be designated to instruct and command| 


Okla. H. B. 91. 
for workers in oil 
House Feb. 18. 

Oreg. H. B. 


To provide 8-hour day 
industry 


102. 


rights of employes. 
_ Wis. S, 7, To provide for jury trials 
in contempt cases outside of court. 
by Senate Feb. 24. 

Motor Vehicles 


Conn, S&S. 31h. 


Killed by substitution. | 


Passed by | 
| 


: To provide for pay-| 
£ | ment and collection of wages and to enforce | 


Passed | 


To provide that operator | 


of automobile shall be prima facie presumed | 
am, my dear Mr. President, faith-;to be agent and servant of owner in civil | 


accident cases. 
Ind. H. B. 6. 
fining taxicabs, buses and other motor ve- 
|hicles and their operation and management, 
| Passed by House Feb. 21, 
| Ind. H. 380. To provide for suspension 
| of license of any motorist failing to satisfy 
judgment resulting from traffic accidents 
pending proof of ability to respond in dam- 
ages for future accidents through insurance 
policies or bonds. Passed by House Feb, 18. 


Mont. H. To require drivers to 


415. 
| railway crossings, 
‘ ae H. R. 23. 
ights on motor vehicles 80 in i 
Width. Passed by House. scceeminaerbe: 
_ Ohio. H. B. 1. To provide for automo- 
bile drivers’ licenses. Killed by Committee. 
| Ohio. H. B. 2. To provide for financial 
| responsibility of automobile  eperators. 
| 2-illed by Committee Feb, 24, 
‘veg. S. B. 70. To require county clerks 


Killed by House. 


| all liens for labor skill or materials filed with 
|them upon motor vehicles. Withdrawn. 

8. €, S, 161. To repeal the act releasing 
|}owners of motor vehicles from responsibility 


| ably. Passed by Senate Feb. 13. 
Wyo. H. B. 4. To limit civil 

of owners and operators of motor vehicles. 

Signed by Governor. Became H. E. A, 2, 

_ Wyo. H. 186, Relative +o weight, dimen- 

sions and operation of motor vehicles on 





Rejected by Senate Feb. 19, | 
Amendatory measure de-| 


bring motor vehicles to full stop at unguarded 


To provide for clearance | 


to forward to Secretary of State notices of | 


for injuries to passengers; reported favor- | 


liability | 


eo The Senate o 


(THE Senate convened at 11 a. m, 


Mar. 2 upon expiration of the re- | 


cess. Senator La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, announced the death of 
Henry Allen Cooper, a Representative 
trom Wisconsin, and moved that the 
Senate recess for one hour out of re- 
spect for the memory of the deceased 
Representative. The motion prevailed. 

pon the reconvening of the Senate 
at noon, Senator Barkley (Dem.), of 
Kentucky, sought unanimous consent 
for immediate consideration of a bill 
which he introduced to grant veterans 
the right to borrow on adjusted serv- 
ice certificates despite the limitation 
that loans may not be made until the 
certificate has been issued more than 
two years. There was objection. (Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance 
the bill (H. R. 16111), increasing the 
borrowing power “the Treasury by 
$8,000,000,000 for refinancing purposes, 
with amendments. He asked unani- 
mous consent for consideration of the 
| bill at that time, and the bill was con- 
sidered and passed. (Discussion on 
page 1.) 

A report from the agricultural sub- 

mmittee investigating food prices 

fas submitted by Setator Capper 
(Rep.), of Kansas, Chairman. (Full 
text of report on page 1.) 

Unanimous consent was given to 
consider a partial report from the con- 
ferees on the second deficiency bill (H. 
R, 17163). 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 


| 





spoke concerning the President’s state- 
ment on Muscle Shoals. (Detailed 
discussion on page 1.) 

The Senate passed a resolution (S. 
J. Res. 263) to make $5,000,000 of 
funds appropriated for drought relief 
available to those unable to furnish 


The Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the Vestal copyright bill. 
Senator Townsend (Rep.), of Dela- 
ware, sought in vain to obtain unani- 
mous consent to temporarily lay aside 


| [HE HOUSE met at 11 a, m., Mar, 2 
The majority leader, Representa- 
tive Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 





security, (Detailed discussion on 
page 1.) 

The partial conference report on the 
second deficiency bill was agreed to. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, spoke urging the need of legisla- 
tion to care for the unemployed during 
the recess of Congress. (Detailed dis- 
cussion on page 2.) : 

Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, spoke on ‘the activities of the 
Bureau of Mines relating to methanol 
and submitted a resolution for an in- 
vestigation of such activities. (De- 
tailed discussion on page 2.) 

An appeal for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to act speedily in the making 
of loans to farmers in drought-stricken 
areas was made by Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, sought unanimous consent for 
consideration of a resolution of inquiry 
into the oil industry (S. 418), but 
there was objection. (Discussion on 
page 2.) 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, received unanimous consent for 
consideration of the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 480) providing funds for expenses 
of the American representatives to the 
Geneva Conference on Narcotics to be 


ae ee 


Gonn., announced the death of Repre-* 
sentative Henry Allen Cooper (Rep.,), 
of Racine, Wis., at Washington, Mar. 
1, Mr. Tilson said Mr. Cooper was 
longest in service and one of the most 
beloved members of the House,” 


Representatives Browne (Rep.), of 
Waupaca, Wis., Frear (Rep.), of Hud- 
son, Wis.; Moore (Dem.), of Fairfax, 
Va., and Linthicum (Dem.), of Balti- 
more, Md., and Resident Coa :missioners 
Osias (Nationalist), of Baloan, La 
Union, Philippine Islands, and Gue- 
vara (Nationalist), of Santa Cruz, 
Laguna, P. I., paid tributes. 

he House adopted an appropriate 
resolution and Speaker Longworth gp- 

inted a funeral committee of 25 to 
join with a similar. committee of the 
Senate. The House then at 11/26 a. 
m., recessed as a further megrk of re- 
spect and reassembled at noon. 

Speaker Longworth made a state- 
ment regarding what he termed the 
practice of suspension of the rules and 
stated he has never consciously been 
unfair and never woul be. : 

The Jenkins immigration resolution 
(H. J, Res. 500) further restricting for 
a period of two years immigration into 
the United States, was adopted, (Dis- 
cussion on Page 1.) 

The House adopted a partia! confer- 





proceeded to debate the motion. 

The Senate, in considering the Vestal 
Copyright bill, continued in night 
session. 


eo The House of Representatives © 


ence report on the second deficiency 
bill (H. R. 17163) and sent the meas- 
ure back to cofference. (Discussion of 
this will be found on page 2.) , 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, called 
up the resolution (H. J. Res. 525) to 
provide for the investigation of eco- 
nomic conditions in the oil, coal, lum- 
ber, manganese, asbestos, and agri- 
cultural industries, and the measure 
was adopted by a vote of 226 to 25. 

Mr. Hawley asked unanimous con- 
sent to consider the resolution (H. 
Res. 386) directing the Tariff Commis- 
sion to investigate the difference in 
the cost of production of the following 
articles and of any like or similar for- 
eign articles: Crude petroleum, fuel oil, 
gasoline, and lubricating oils. There 
was objection to this request. (Discus- 
sion of these two resolutions will be 
found on page 1.) 

The House considered various meas- 
ures on the calendar and at 6:10 p. m. 
recessed until 8 p. m. to consider bills 
on the private calendar. 


The 1930 consumption of “wood flour,” 
or ground sawdust, is*expected to reach 
200,000,000 pounds when tabulations 
are completed. This product is used in 
dynamite, as a filler for linoleum and in 
the manufacture of artificial and plastic 
woods. (Department of Commerce.) 


| Passed H. Dee. 15, 1930. 





8. 6080. For relief of Calif. 
S. Mar. 2, 1931. 

Veterans 
Changes in Status: 

H. J. Res. 250. To print as H. documents 
proceedings of Natl, Encampment of G. A. 
R., United Spanish War Vets., Vets. of For- 
eign Wars of U. S., American Legion, and 
Disabled American Vets. of World War. 
Reptd. to 8S. Feb. 
Passed S. Feb. 26. Approved 


Reptd. to 


20, 1931. 
Mar. 2, 


Hore. PIERRE 


Fifth Avenue at 61st Street, New Y ork 


Available for 
Transient or Extended Visits 


A Famous Restaurant 
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Wotkmen Aided 


In Cypress and ~ 
Pottery Trades 


Both Industries Providing as 
Much Employment as Pos- 
sible, President’s Emer- 
gency Committee Says 


The southern cypress industry and the 
glassware and pottery industry are pro- 
viding employment as widely as possible, 
according to a statement made public 
Mar. 3 by the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


“The southern cypress industry is do- 
ing everything possible to maintain em- 
ployment during the economic depres- 
sion, according to a statement received 
by Colonel Arthur Woods, chairman of 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment, from J. R. Black, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and New Orleans, La. 

“In response to suggestions of the 
President’s Emergency Committee,’ says 
Mr. Black, we have canvassed the indus- 
try, asking member companies to con- 
sider all sound measures for spreading 
employment and to report what they have 
accomplished to this end. From the re- 
plies, coupled with our own _ personal 
knowledge, we can give assurance that 
the gravity of the unemployment ‘situa- 
tion is well understood by our people 
and that they are doing everything pos- 
sible to carry the families for which they 
are responsible through the depression. 


Fourteen Firms Represented 


- “‘This association represents 14 firms 
operating 15 cypress mills in four South- 
ern States. We normally employ 7,500 to 
10,000 men. At the present time, only 
two of our mills are shut down and one 
of these only for a short time. In both 
cases, the shut-downs apply only to the 
sawmill crews, the planing and lumber 
yard employes being maintained. The 
other 12 mills are running every hour 
that business will permit. Wherever pos- 
sible, added work is given by using reg- 
ular forces on odd jobs, maintenance, 
and repairs. The following excerpts from 
reports of member firms will show how 
our groups is functioning. 

“‘One company writes, “If our direc- 
tors had consulted their own interests 
alone, the thing to have done would have 
been to close down the crate depart- 
ment. They, however, had in mind the 


welfare of their employes as well as, 


their own. We realized we had to do one 
of two things: Lay off half of our em- 
ployes and run full; or keep the full crew 
and run half time. The latter plan was 
adopted and we are running the crate 
factory full time three days per week 
with full forces. We hope to continue 
this until conditions improve sufficiently 
for us to get back to the normal six 
days per week.” Since this report was 
written, this operating plan has been ex- 
tended to all departments of the com- 
pany. 

“‘Another firm states, “Our sawmill 
has run full time. The veneer plant has 
been closed for the past four months. 
The planing mill runs every day there 
is business for it, say about 70 percent 
of the time for the past three months.” 

Full-time Operations 

“Another report says, “Because we 
had shipped only about half of our cut 
during most of 1930, we were forced to 
run only three days a week during Au- 
gust and September. After a confer- 
ence with ‘our foremen, we. found that 
the men would much rather take a 20 
per cent cut in wages and run six days a 
week, which policy we have followed 
since October. This required a consid- 
erable capital outlay on our part as we 
had to build some new lumber runs to 
take care of the lumber being cut when 
shipments were so small. However, this 
policy seems to be working nicely and 
the men are very well satisfied. We also 
are temitting house rent to employes 
who do not make high .wages. We do 
not contemplate any change in this pol- 
icy for the next few months.” 

“Still another statement runs as fol- 
lows: “I can only admit that we have not 
done anything of general importance to 
alleviate the unemployment situation be- 
cause our sphere of influence is too lim- 
ited. Locally we have been helpful by 
keeping our operation on full time and 
drawing on reserves to help maintain 
the pay roll; also by working two men 
part time instead of one man full ‘me 
on various jobs.” 

“‘Other firms throughout the industry 
are applying similar measures to main- 
tain employment.’ 

Many Groups Aiding 

“This is one of a large number of re- 
ports received by the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee which is circulating its 
suggestions for industrial employment, 
through the cooperation of trade asso- 
ciations. More than 100 such groups 
are helping in this work. Specific meas- 
ures which can be and are being applied 
by individual companies are summarized 
in two pamphlets entitled ‘An Outline of 
Industrial Policies and Practices in Time 
of Reduced Operation and Employment’ 
and ‘A Survey of Unemployment Relief 
in Industry.’ Copies are available on re- 
quest from the Committee’s offices i: the 
Department of Commerce _ Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

“The glassware and pottery industry 
is keeping employment at the highest 
possible level during the business de- 
pression, according to a statement re- 
ceived by Col. Woods from Charles H. 
West, of Grapeville, Pa. president of 
the Glass and Pottery Association and 
of the Westmoreland Glass Company. 

Depression Severe 

“‘Although depression has been gen- 
erally severe throughout our industry,’ 
says Mr. West, ‘several of our member 
companies have been able to hold their 
working forces virtually intact and our 
entire membership is doing everything 
possible to spread employment among 
the people for whom they are respon- 
sible. Most of our firms are working 
their men part time by reduction of hours 
or rotation of shifts, in order to pro- 
vide some income to all families repre- 
sented on their pay rolls. 

“‘This association represents 49 firms 
engaged in the manufacture of tableware 
and specialties in the glass, china, and 
pottery field. Our companies include ap- 
proximately 40 per cent in glass and 80 
per cent in china and pottery of the en- 
tire national output in our line of work 
and employ a total of about 15,000 per- 
sons under normal conditions. Probably 
at least 80 per cent of this number are 
working about four or five days per 
week. The glass companies making up 
the balance of 60 per cent of the indus- 
try, outside our group, produce mostly 
machine-made ware so that their labor 
element is of relatively minor conse- 
quence. From the condition of our busi- 
ness, our reduction in’forces would have 
been much greater had our member firms 


not planred carefully to spread employ- 
ment to the largest possible number. 

“In response to suggestions of the 
President’s Emergency Committee, our 
membership has been asked to report 
employment methods and policies which 
have been applied during the depression. 
Nine companies located in four eastern| 
States so far have made replies on which 
this report is based. 


Output Based On Orders 

“Inasmuch as our industry produces 
a large number of individual items into 
which fluctuating demand for different 
styles and colors enters to a large degree, 
out output has to be based strictly. on 
orders received. When orders run slack, 
we are not able to provide much em- 
ployment by manufacturing for stock: 
Therefore our firms operating at reduced 
output have faced the problem either of | 
laying off men or of working their forces 
part time. In almost every case, the 
latter alternative was applied so that 
employes could be carried over the hard 
times. This has been ‘accomplished by 
reducing the number of ‘working hours 
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per day or days per week or by tht 


rotaion of. shifts: Regular forces are 
used, wherever possible, on construction 
and repair. 

““One company reports cénditions as 
follows: 

“The past year has been the most 
dificult business year we have encoun- 
tered since 1908 and in »many respects 
was the worst in our entire history. We 
have made extraordinary efforts to keep 
our forces intact and practically #l reg- 
ular employes have been given employ- 
ment. From May 15 to Aug. 15, our 
employes, as a whole, worked approxi- 
mately on half time. ,During the other 
months of 1930, they worked five and 
six days a week. The total wages which 
we paid in 1930 approximated 85. per 
cent of the average of the five preceding 
years.” 


Full Forces Retained 
“ «Some other firms are in‘a somewhat 
better position, One reports that its 
entire force is being carried on regular 
schedule, with no early reduction con- 
templated. Others state that they are 


Congress Passes Measure 
Providing Half Holidays 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
fective date of this act four hours, exclu- 
sive of time for luncheon, shall consti- 
tute a day’s work on Saturdays through- 
out the year, with pay or earnings for 
the day the same as on other days when 
full time is worked; for all civil em- 
ployes of the Federal Government and 
the District of Columbia, exclusive of 
employes of the Postal Service, em- 


retaining all their employes. The firms 
contributing to this report are: 

“‘The Cambridge Glass Co., Cam- 
bridge, Ohio; Fenton Art Glass Co., Wil- 
liamstown, W. Va.; Illinois China Co., 
Lincoln, Ill.; MeKee Glass Co., Jeanette, 
Pa.;: Morgantown Glass Works, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; Sebring Pottery Co., Se- 
bring, Ohio; United States Glass . Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. A. Weller Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, and the Westmoreland Glass 
Co., Grapeville, Pa.’” 


——<—<—<$<<—— 


ployes of the Panama Canal on the Isth- 
mus, and employes of the Interior De- 
partment in the field, whether on the 
hourly, per diem,-per annum, piece work, 
or other basis; provided, that in‘all cases 
where for special public reasons, it be 
determined by the head of the depart- 
ment or establishment having supervi- 
sion or control of such employes, the 
|services Of such employes can not be 
spared, such employes shall be entitled 
to an equal shortening of the workday 
on some other day; provided further, 


deprive employes of any leave or holi- 
days with pay to which they may now 
be entitled under existing laws. 


Increase in Dresden 


Exhibition Fund Favored 


The fund authorized to be appropri- 
lated for United States participation in 


|the International Hygienic Exhibition at 
Dresden, Saxony, would be increased 





that the provisions of this act shall not| 





from $5,000 to $55,000 and made avail- 


‘ (“EARLY 
INDEX 


Argentina Raises Duties 
On Wide Range of Imports 


Increased import duties on a wide 


range of products including foodstuffs,| turities of next year are cared for, addi- — 


yarns of cotton, liner and wool, cotton 
and wool textiles, leather and certain 


leather manufactures, hats and caps, ce- | 


ment, motion pictures, typeWriters and 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


4019) 7 


| New. Federal Issues > 


Are Subject to Surtax 


nee 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| tional borrowing power must be made 
available. 
The bill amends sections 1..and:7 of 


calculating machines was made effective | the Second Liberty Bond Act by increas- 


in Argentina on Feb. 26, a@cording to a 
cable report from American Commercial 
Attache Alexander V. Dye, Buenos Aires. 

Surtaxes on products which heretofore 
had been dutiable but not subject to sur- 
taxes are imposed by the same decree. 

A list of the articles affected is avail- 
able sat the Commerce Department. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


OO 


table for expenditure until June 30, 1932, 


under a Senate bill (S. 6203), which was 
ordered favorably reported to the House 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Mar. 2. 


ling the borrowing limit from $20,000,- 
'000,000 to $28,000,000,000. It had used all 
lof the original authorization excepting 
|about $1,800,000,000 prior to the pres- 
lent fiscal operation which amounts to 
| $1,400,000,000. There are certificates 
maturing in June, September and De- 
|eember, so that had the bill not been acted 
|upon at this Congress. proponents of it 
said in debate, the Treasury would have 
| been forced into a peiplexing situation. 

The Treasury had proposed the change, 
it was stated, in order to place Federa 
securities on a parity with those of 
States and municipalities which are is- 
‘sued on a wholly tax exempt basis. 


SUNSHINE MELLOWS 
Heat Purifies 


The advice of 
your physician is: 
Keep out of doors, 
in the open air, 
breathe deeply; 
take plenty of exer- 
cise in the mellow 
sunshine, and have 
a periodic check-up 
on the health of 


your body. 


TUNE IN— 
The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orches- 
tra, every Tues- 
day, Thursday 
and Saturday 
evening over 
N. B. C. net- 
worke. 


1931, The American Tobacco Co.. 


Mirs. 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 


“IT'S 


Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows=that’s why_the “TOASTING” 
process includes the use of the Ultra Violet 
Rays. LUCKY STRIKE= made of the finest 
tobaccos =the Cream of the Crop —THEN — 


TOASTED” — an extra, secret heating 


process. Harsh irritants present in all raw 


tobaccos are expelled by “TOASTING.” 
These irritants are sold to others. They are 


not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. No won- 


der LUCKIES are always kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 














ange Treated to Prevent Decay ' 
Held Not Patentable as Manufacture 


Supreme Court Denies Injunction to Company . 
Alleging Infringement, on Grounds That 
Patent Is Invalid 
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AMERICAN Fruit Growers, INC., 
e v. 
Broecpex CoMPANY. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 48. 


cuit. 

W. Brown Morton and R. T. M. Mc- 
Creapy (Grorce E. MIDDLETON with 
them on the brief), for the petitioners; 
CHARLES NEAVE (MELVILLE CHURCH, 
Roy F. Stewarp and Mitrorp C. Mas- 
SIE with him on the brief), for the 
respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 2, 1931 


opinion of the court. 


Damages Asked 
By Patent Owner 


The Brogdex Company, present owner 
of United States Letters Patent No. 
1529461, relating to “certain new and use- 
ful improvements in the art of preparing 
fresh fruit for market,” applied*for Aug. 
13, 1923, and issued to Brogden and 
Trowbridge Mar. 10, 1925, presented its 
bill of complaint to the District Court for 
Delaware Apr. 15, 1926, wherein it 
charged that the defendant (petitioner 
here), the American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
had infringed and asked an injunction, 
accounting, damages, etc. It relied upon 
claims Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 14, 15, 
16, 17 and 18 which describe the process 
of treatment, also Nos. 23, 24, 25 and 
26. which concern the product. 

Both courts below held all of these 
claims valid and infringed; and directed 
that petitioner be enjoined from using 
any process therein specified, also from 
manufacturing, selling, or using “treated 
fruit embodying and containing the in- 
vention described in said letters patent 











processes have demonstrated conclusively 
, by proceeding in accordance with 
the invention, blue mold development can 

rendered 
immune to attack by blue-mold spores in 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit |2,S8imple and effective manner without 


Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 


that, 
be arrested and fruit can be 


affectin 
untreated fruit. 


parent mold, the importance of this 
achievement is obvious. In 


medium for blue-mold development. 
“Ordinary borax (Na:B,0;+10H:0) 





, the freshness and flavor of the 
fruit, the marketable life of the fruit 
being thus prolonged far beydnd that of 
In view of the well- 
known persistent activity of blue-mold 
spores even under conditions -fatal to the 


eneral the 
process of the invention involves apply- 
ing to the fruit a mold-inhibiting re- 
agent comprising the boric acid radical, 
said compound being most desirably al- 
Mr. Justice MCREYNoups delivered the | Kaline in reaction and being employed 

in concentration effective to render the 
surface of the fruit unfavorable as a 


Group of Appointments to 
Federal Posts 


{Group of Judicial — 
Nominees Favored 


Senate Committee Reports on 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 1931 ~ 


Two opinions were handed down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
Mar. 2, one determining a patent case 


The Senate Judiciary Committee Mar.| and the other a Federal tax case. 


2 sent to the Senate with favorable rec- 
ommendation the following nominations: € 

mery,|tions for writs of certiorari to review 
ohn -P,|seven cases were granted and similar 
Barnes, Northern District of Illinois; E.| petitions in 31 cases were denied. Prob- 
B. O’Brien, Eastern District of -Michi- | able jurisdiction of appeals in three cases 


To be judges: B. B... Mont; 
Northern District _ Mississippi; 


gan; James A. Fee, Oregon. 


Lemon, Southern District of Illinois. 


ana. 





Century Dictionary, is “the- production 
of articles for use from raw or prepared 
materials by giving to these materials 
new forms, qualities, properties, or com- 
binations, whether by hand labor or by 
machinery.” Also “anything made for 
use from raw or prepared materials.” 
Addition of borax to the rind of nat- 
ural fruit does not produce from the raw 
material an article for use which s- 
sesses a new or distinctive form, quality, 
|or property. The added substance only 
protects the natural article against de- 


To be district attorney: Frank K. 


has. been found after extensive investi-|terioration by inhibiting development o 
gation, to be especially potent in its re-| extraneous spores upon the rind, There 
tarding and inhibiting action in this|is no change in the name, appearance, 


The court also determined six other 
Peti- 


eases by per curiam decisions. 


was noted. 


The full text of the journal for Mar. 


2, and of the day call follows: 


To be marshals: Arthur M. Burke,| Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
Eastern District of Illinois;-George W.|tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 


Montgomery, Western District of Louisi-|Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 


Justice Butler, and Mr. Justice Stone. 


Aneita P. B. Keating, of East Orange, 
J.; M. Francis Keating, of East Or- 
Warren Connor, of 
klahoma City, Okla.; Clyde L. Deeds, 
Ohio; Paul J. Wortman, S 
0 

D. C.; Louis I. Werbner, of 
oston, Mass.; J. Preston Swecker, of 
D. C.; Charles Scott Kelly, 
and Robert O. Sul- 
livan, of St. Paul, Minn., were admitted 


an e, N. J.; Charles 


of Toledo, 
Dayton, Ohio; 
Washington, 


Milton T. Broome, 


Washington, 
of St. Paul, Minn.; 
to practice. 
Decisions Accompanied 
By Written Opinions 


No. 8%. Seth M. Milliken, Gerrish H. 


Journal ‘and Calendar 
—of the— .. 
Supreme Court of the United States 


connection, and this substance is con- 


|sirable to employ in practicing the in- 
vention. A water solution of borax is 


rosive or other deteriorating action upon 
fruit to which it is applied. Bore acid 
is not so effective as a mold-retarder as 
is borax; but compounds of _ boron, 
whether acid or alkaline, appear to have 
a specific inhibiting action upon blue 
mold; and hence it is not desired to 
limit the inventinon, so far as concerns 
{compounds of boron, to the employment 
of an alkaline treating solution. 


| Method o f Application 


Assumes Different Forms 


“The method of applying the treating 
solution to the fruit may assume various 
specifically different forms, the precise 





and secured by any of said (product) 
claims.” | 
Of the process claims, the following is | 


~ characteristic— } 


“3. In the preparation of fresh fruit 
for market, the process which comprises 
subjecting fruit to the action of an aque- 
oug solution of borax, the fluidity, 
strength and temperature of the treat- 
ing solution, and the duration of the 
treatment, being such that exposed rind 
or skin tissues of the fruit are effectively 
impregnated with borax and rendered re- 
sistant to blue mold decay, while at the} 
same time the fruit is not scalded nor is| 
its freshness or edibility otherwise sub- | 
stantially impaired.” 

The following is typical of the product | 
claims— 

“267 Fresh citrus fruit of which the 
rind of skin carries borax in amount 
that is very small but sufficient to render 
the fruit resistant to blue mold decay. 

“The claim of a patent must always 
be explained by and read in connection | 
with the specification.” Carnegie Steel 
vA v. Cambria Iron Co., 185 U. S. 403, 

The specification in respect of the pat- 
ent states— 

“This invention relates to art of pre-| 
paring fresh fruit for market; and in 
particular it relates to processes for the 
treatment of citrus and other fruits in 
such manner that the development of 
molds and the like upon the fruit, and 
especially the development of blue mold 
and infection by blue mold spores, is 
prevented or arrested either wholly or to 
such large extent as greatly to prolong 
the marketable life of the fruit beyond 
what has been possible heretofore; the 
complete treatment most desirably also 
including a step of providing the fruit 
with a very thin film-like coating of 
protective material comprising a waxy 
substance such as paraffin; all as wiil 
more fully hereinafter appear. 








Invention for Use 
In Treating Fruits 

“The greatest present utility of the in- | 
vention is in the treatment of citrus| 





fruits such as oranges, grapefruit, lem-/}, 


ons, tangerines, etc.; also apples and 
other fruits that are attacked by blue 
mold or the like. The invention is broad, 


employed is to be understood as not nec-| 
essary restricted to fruit in the sense| 
in which the word is usually employed, | 


but is to be understood broadly as in-| 


cluding not-only fruit proper but also! 
vegetables, such as tomatoes or the like, | 
that can be treated to advantage in ac-| 
cordance with the principles of the in- 
vention to be hereinafter set forth. 

“For the sake of a concrete example | 
whereby the principles of the invention | 
my be illustrated, and explained, refer- | 
ence will be made hereinafter more 
particularly to the treatment of citrus 
fruit, especially oranges and lemons, | 
which are especially subject to attack 
and destruction by blue mold. It is a 
well-known fact that a large part of | 
the losses from decay in the marketing 
of various fruits, such as citrus fruits 
and apples, is attributable directly to 
the action of blue mold. The problem 
of how to suppress or control blue mold 
development on fruits has been the sub- 
ject of extensive and careful investiga- | 
tion, but admittedly no thoroughly satis- | 
factory solution of the problem has here- 
tofore been offered. 

“In spite of elaborate precautions 
taken in the handling and transporta- 
tion of fruits to market, it is not un- 
common for shipments of oranges and 
the like to arrive at marketing points 
showing in some cases as much as 30 
to 40 per cent decay directly attrib- 
utable to blue mold. 
vestigations of the subject have shown 
that while blue mold does not ordi- 
narily attack perfectly sound fruit that 
is free from bruises, cuts, thorn-pricks 
or punctures, the slightest surface cut 
or scratch affords a point of attack by 
providing lodgement for blue mold 
spores which develop with great ra- 
pidity and soon bring about complete 
destruction of the infected fruit, * * * 


Reduction of Blue Mold 
By Proper Packing 


“The present applicants have discov- 
ered that by proper treatment of the 
fruit in the packing house it is possible 
to greatly reduce, and often to abso- 
lutely prevent, the growth or develop- 
ment of blue mold on fruit for long pe- 
riods of time, and thus to materially 
lessen or even eliminate the heretofore 
unavoidable losses from decay. Moreover, 
it is possible to achieve these results 
without upsetting or greatly changing 
present practice so far as concerns the 
mechanical handling of fruit in packing 
houses of the modern type. 

“Thorough practical tests of the novel 


details of procedure being not essential 
to the invention in its broader aspects. 
However, where it is desirable, as may 
often be the case, to carry out the 
process without changing prior practice 
any more than is strictly necessary, the 
application of the mold-retarding agent 
may be effected as a part of or in con- 
junction with the usual washing opera- 
tion to which the fruit is initially sub- 
jected in its handling according to mod- 
ern packing house methods, especially as 
most of the mold-retarding agents herein 
contemplated also have excellent cleans- 
ing or detergent properties. Accordingly, 
in. the practice of the invention, the 


lor general character of .the fruit. 


| same beneficial uses as theretofore. 
In Hartranft v. Wiegmann, 121 U. S. 


alkaline in reaction, but is without cor-| 609, 613, 615, this court considered the| Claims. 
|}meaning of the words “manufactures of 


shells” and held that “cleaning off the 
outer layer of the shell by acid, and then 
grinding off the second layer of the shell 
by an emery wheel, so as to expose the 
brilliant inner layer,” did not convert 
}it into a manufacture. “The shells in 
|question here were not manufactured, 
jand were not manufactures of shells, 
within the sense of the statute imposing 
a duty of 35 per centum upon such man- 
ufactures, but were shells not manu- 
factured, and fell under that designation 
in free list. They were still shells. They 
had not been manufactured into a new 
and different article, having a distinctive 
name, character or use from that of a 
shell. The application of labor to an 
| article, either by hand or by mechanism, 
{does not make the article necessarily a 
manufactured article, within the meap- 
jing of that term as used in the tariff 
laws. Washing and scouring wool does 
not make the resulting wool a manufac- 
ture of wool. 


Term ‘Manufacture’ 


Subject of Discussion 


“Cleaning and ginning cotton does not 
make the resulting cotton a manufacture 
of cotton.” 
| And in 








Anheuser-Busch Assn. v- 


| inhibiting quantity directly to the wash| which had undergone special treatment 


instance, may be added in proper mold-!| it was claimed that corks for bottles 


water in the usual soaking tank into| after importation thereby became articles 


| freshness 


The various in-| 


which the fruit is dumped from the field 
boxes as it comes from the groves. * * * 


“From this point on, the handling of 
the fruit in further preparation for box- 
ing and shipment may or may not in- 
volve additional preservative treatment 
in accordance with the principles of the 
invention. This depends upom whether 
or not the @ruit is to reeeive an appli- 
cation of protective coating material for 
the purpose of preventing or reducing | 
shrinkage and withering and of insuring 
conservation of the original freshness 
and flavor of the fruit for prolonged pe- 
riods of time. Generally this further 
treatment is highly desirable, and if the 
benefits of the invention are to be realized 


to the fullest extent, this further treat-| 
It consists | 


ment should be carried out. 
in applying to the fruit a normally solid 
protective material, especially paraffin or 
like waxy material, in such condition that 
it can be spread all over the surface of 
the fruit to produce an extremely thin 
protective film which is not noticeable 
except by the expert eye and does not 
interfere with the so-called breathing 
or transpiration of the fruit to an unde- 
sirable extent, but which is effective to 
conserve the original plumpness ana 
of the fruit as above 
stated * * *. 


“In the foregoing disclosure of the 
principles of the invention, reference has 
een made more particularly to blue 


| mold as a source or cause of decay. Such | 


reference to blue mold is to be taken, 
not as restrictive, but as generic and as 
intended, both in the specification and in 
the claims, to cover not only blue mold 
but all kindred rot and decay organisms 
and diseases generally amenable to treat- 
ment in accordance with the invention, 
to which fruit is or may be susceptible 
and by which it may be damaged under 
the conditions prevailing in packing and 
marketing. * * *” 


Contends Process 


Claims Are Invalid 


Petitioner admits ownership of plans 
which pack and sell citrus fruits and that 
when preparing these for market it 


caused them to be dipped in a borax solu- | 


tion in order to prevent or retard decay 
incident to growth of blue mold. Under 


|the traetment applied the raw fruit is| 


immersed in a cold or warm solution of 
borax or boric acid, permitted to remain 
until thoroughly wet, then rinsed, dryed 
and brushed. Infringement is admitted, 
if the patent is valid, 


In defense petitioner maintains that the | 


product claims of the patent fail to de- 
scribe an article of manufacture within 
the meaning of the statute. Also ‘that 
the process claims are invalid for vari- 
ous reasons, among them anticipation by 
| United States Letters Patent No. 683899, 


issued Oct. 8, 1901, upon application of | 


| Simeon Bishop. 


|come impregnated with borax, through 
immersion in a solution and thereby 
rendered resistant to blue mold decay, a 
| Taeeenenene or wanntnctared article, 
e€ meaning o * i 

U. aes g sec. 31, Title 35, 
| “Any person who has invented or dis- 
| covered any new and useful art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter, 
jor any new and useful improvements 
| thereof, not known or used by others in 
| this country, before his invention or dis- 
| covery thereof, and not patented * * * 
;|may * * * obtain a patent therefor.” 

Answering affirmatively the circuit 
court of appeals said: “The product 
|claims define an article of manufacture, 
since the fruit is the result of a process 
which is defined and described and not a 
natural product. The product is a.com- 
bination of the natural fruit and a boric 
compound carried by the rind or skin 


Is an orange, the rind of which has be- | 


manufactured in the United States, this 
court said: “Manufacture implies a 
change, but every change is not manufac- 
ture, and yet every change in an article 
is the result of treatment, labor and 
manipulation. But something more is 
necessary, as set forth and illustrated in 
Hartranft v. Wiegmann, 121 U. S. 609. 
There must be transformation; a new 
and different article must emerge ‘hav- 
ing a distinctive name, character or use’.” 

If it be assumed that the process claims 
under consideration cover an invention, 
we think this lacked novelty when ap- 
| plication was made for the patent, Aug. 
13, 1928. The underlying conception had 
| been adequately revealed in Bishop’s 
Patent of 1901. 

He claimed— 
| “1, The method of treating articles of 
food to preserve and enhance their 
value, which consists in washing them 
with a solution of boracic acid and then 
applying a coating of gelatin, substan- 
| tially as described. | 
| “2, The method of treating articles of 
food to preserve and enhance their | 
value, which consists in washing them 
with a’ solution of boracic acid and then | 
applying a coating of gelatin, and finally | 
| wrapping the article in tissue paper 
| which has been impregnated with a so- 
|lution of boracic acid, substantially as | 
| specified.” 
And in the specification he affirmed— | 

“This invention aims to prolong the | 
| period of usefulness. of fruit, vegetables, 
|eggs, and the like as articles of food | 
| and prevent their usual rapid decay and | 
| deterioration, thereby benefiting the! 
| grower, the shipper, the merchant, and | 
| the consumer. 
| “The invention consists in subjecting 
| the article of food to an antiseptic bath | 
|to purify, cleanse, and kill all germs, 
then treating it to a coat of air-exclud- | 
ing material. This process not only pre- 
| serves the articles of food, but enhances 
its value. * * * 

“The application of boracic acid is| 
advantageous in that it prevents decay | 
and adds to the appearance of the article | 
and is perfectly harmless,to the human| 
| system. The gelatin, besides excluding | 
the air, also adds to the appearance of 
the article. * * *” 


Disclosures Revealed 


| Twenty Years Earlier 
| That boracic (boric) acid—a weak acid | 
}—and borax, with an alkaline reaction, 
inhibit the rapid development of blue 
mold has long been known. Both are 
;}compounds of boron and contain the 
|“boric acid radical.” Their antiseptic 
quality is due to the presence of that 
element. For present purposes, the two 
|must be regarded as equivalents and the 
|mere substitution of one for the other 











would not involve invention or avoid 
infringement. Walker on Patents, 6th 
}ed., sec. 426. 


| Read together the claims and specifica- 
|tion of the Bishop patent show that he 
}intended it should have wide application 
and cover treatment of. citrus, as well 
|as other, fruits. He distinctly states the 
application of boracic acid prevents the 
usual rapid decay, and upon this basic 
fact respondent endeavors to support the 
patent in suit. 

True, Bishop proposed, as a secondary 
step the application of gelatin which he 
averred would exclude the air and en- 
hance the appearance of the article. But 
Brogden and Trowbridge also said in’ 
their specification that “if the benefits 
of the invention are to be realized to the 





tica et al., ‘appellants, v. 


It| Milliken, and Harold Hatch, Executors 
sidered at present to be the most de-| remains a fresh orange fit only for the|of the Estate of Seth M. Milliken, de- 


ceased, petitioners, v. The United States 
On writ 


Mr. Justice Stone. 


remanded to the District Court of Dela- 
ware for further proceedings in con- 


Chief Justice Announces 


Orders of Court 

The Chief Justice.announced the fol- 
lowing orders of the court: 

No. —, Original. Ex Parte: Frank J. 
Vitale, petitioner. Motion for leave to file 
petition of writ of habeas corpus and for 
leave to proceed in forma pauperis de- 
nied. 

No. —, Original. Ex Parte: Jéhudah 
Benjamin, petitioner. Motion for leave to 
file petition for writ of habeas corpus 
and for leave to proceed in forma pau- 

eris denied. ‘i 
. No. —Original. Ex Parte: Frank Dial, 
petitioner. Motion for leave to file peti- 
tion for writ of mandamus denied. 

No, 740. William W. Whitson, as Sub- 
stituted Administrator of the Estate of 
George Noon, deceased, petitioner, v. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company. On petition for writ 





| mold-retarding agent, borax in a specific United States, 207 U. S> 556, 562, where | of certiorari to the Court of Errors and 


Appeals of the State of New Jersey. Per 
curiam: The motion for leave to pro- 
ceed further herein in forma pauperis 
is denied, for the reason that the court, 
upon examination of the unprinted rec- 
ord herein submitted, finds that there is 
no ground upon which a writ of certio- 
rari should be issued. The petition for 
writ of certiorari is therefore also de- 
nied. The costs already incurred herein 
shall be paid by the clerk as provided 
in the order of Oct. 29, 1926. ae 
No. 217. Amanda D. Hargis, Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industrial Inspec- 
tion of the State of Missouri, appellant, 
v. A. T. Bradord. Appeal from the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Western District of Missouri. Per 
curiam: Upon consideration of the re- 
turn of the appellant to the rule issued 
Jan. 19, 1931, to show cause why the 
interlocutory decree of the spacially con- 
stituted. District Court of the United 
States for the Western District of Mis- 
souri, entered herein Mar. 15, 1930, 
should not be vacated and the cause re- 
manded to that court with directions to 


| dismiss the case as moo 


t. ‘ 

It is now here ordered that the inter- 
locutory decree of the said specially con- 
stituted District Court entered in this 
cause Mar. 15, 1930, be, and the same 
is hereby vacated, and the ‘cause is re- 
manded to that court with directions to 
dismiss the case as mee, ne — 
to either party. Unite ates v. Ham- 
burg American Co., 230 U. S. 466, 475; 
Berry v. Davis, 242 U. S. 468, 470; Com- 
mercial Cable Co. v. Burleson, 250 U. S. 
360; Heitmuller v. Stokes, 256 U. S. 359; 
Brownlow v. Schwartz, 261 U~. Ss. 216; 
Norwegian Co. v. Tariff Commission, 274 
U. S. 106, 112; United States v. Anchor 
Coal Co., 279 U. S. 812. 

No. 635. Merchants Warehouse Com- 
pany, appellant, v. The United States of 
America et al.; 

No. 636. Merchants Warehouse Com- 
pany et al., appellants, v. The United 


| States of America et al.; 


No. 637. The United States of Amer- 
Merchants 


Warehouse Company et al.; _ 
No. 638. The Pennsylvania Ware- 


housing and Safe Deposit’ Company, ap- 


pellant, v. The United States of America 
et al.; : 
No. 639. The Pennsylvania Ware- 


housing and Safe Deposit Company et 
al,, appellants, v. The United States of 
America et al.; 

No. 640. The United States of Amer- 
ica et al., appellants, v. The Pennsyl- 
vania Warehousing and Safe Deposit 
Company et al.; f 

No. 641. The Philadelphia Warehous- 
ing and Cold Storage Company, appel- 
lant, v. The United States of America 
et al.; 

No. 642. Philadelphia Warehousing 
and Cold Storage Company et al., ap- 
pellants, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica et al.; and 

No, 643. The United States of Amer- 
ica et al., appellants, v. The Philadelphia 
Warehousing and Cold Storage Company 
et al. The motion to advance these cases 
is granted and the cases are advanced 
and assigned for argument on Monday, 
Apr. 13, next after the cases heretofore 


|assigned for that day. 


No. 727. Paysoff Tinkoff, petitioner, 
v. Andrew W. Mellon, Individually, etc. 
The motion for a stay in this case is 
denied, 





fullest extent,” the fruit ‘after being 
soaked should receive an application of 
protective coating material, such as 
paraffin, or like waxy material, If the 
claims of the patent in suit are valid, 
one operating under the process described 
by Bishop would infringe—and consider- 


in an amount sufficient to render the] ing the circumstances here disclosed, that 


fruit resistant to decay. 


The complete | is enough to show invalidity of the later 


article is not found in nature and is patent. Knapp v. Morss, 150 U. S, 221, 


| thus an article of manufacture. 


Riter- 


228. It lacks novelty. The spbstance 


Ease! Mfg. Co. v. Aiken et al., 203] of its disclosures had been revealed by 


Fed, 609,” 


| This position, we think, is not tenable. 
“Manufacture,” as well defined by the 





Bishop 20 years earlier. Sewall v. Jones, 
91 U. S, 171, 182, et seq. 
Reversed, 


f 


of 30 days from this date; 
Action Taken 
In Appeal Cases 


Provided, however, that if a motion 
by the appellee to dismiss the appeal 
herein for the want of jurisdiction is 
tfine for 
compliance with Rule 12 shall be ex- 
tended until the disposition of that mo- 
tion, or until two weeks after such dis- 
position, should such motion be denied. 
lant, 
v. The People of the State of California. 


filed within such 30 day period, 


No. 584. Yetta Stromberg, appe 


of certiorari to the Court of 
Judgment affirmed. Opinion by 


No. 48. American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
petitioner, v. Brogdex Company. On writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 
Decree reversed with costs, and cause 
remanded to the District Court of the 


formity with the opinion of. this -court. 


}judgment of the United States Circuit 





No. 686. Martin A. Leach, appellant, 
v. The People of the State of California. |: 
On motion of the appellant, and pur- 
suant to a stipulation of the parties, 
it is ordered that the time within which 
the parties shall comply with the pro- 
visions of Rule 12 of this court be, and 
the same is hereby, extended for a period 






Probable jurisdiction of this appeal is 
noted, and the cause is advanced and as- 
signed for hearing on Monday, Apr. 13 
next, after the cases heretofore as- 
signed for that day. The motion for 


[Cee es SNR bh 
% 


In Patent A ppeal 





Supreme Court to Consider 
Case Involving Softeners 
For Water 


The question of the validity of the Gans 


leave to.proceed further herein in forma} patent for zeolite water softeners, in- 
pauperis is granted; the record shall be} volved in the case of Permutit Company 


| eae at publié expense (Act June 27, 
22, 42 Stat. 666; U.S. C., Title 28, Sec. 
832); and the clerk shall cause the briefs 
for the appellant to be printed and shall 


v. Graver Corporation, No. 663,. will’ be 
reviewed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it was announced from 
the bench on Mar. 2..° The grant of the 


pay the expense thereof, together with|review follows the court’s action upon 


the costs in the case in the manner pro- 
vided in the order of Oct. 29, 1926. 

No. 596. Graniteville Manufacturing 
Company, appellant, v. W. G. Query, J 
K. Derham, et al. In this case probable 
jurisdiction is noted. 

No. 632. A. Spates Brady, appellant, 
v. The United States of America et al. 
In Pa ease probable jurisdiction is 
noted, 


Decisions Announced 
Without Opinions 


No. 316. John Williams McNissick 

and D. W. Wright, appellants, v. Adol- 
phus R. Talbert, Joseph G. Ray and Ed- 
gar J. Bullard, et al. Appeal from the 
Supreme Court of State of Illinois. Per 
curiam: The appeal herein is dismissed 
for the want of jurisdiction. Sec. 237 (a) ® 
Judicial Code, as amended by the act of 
Feb. 13, 1925, 43 Stat. 936, 937; Wall v. 
Bankers Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa: (decided Dec. 3, 1930), 282 
U. S. —; Wright v. Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 193*U, S. 657; 
Polk v. Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation of New York, 307 U. S. 310. 
‘ No. 535. David Burnet, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. North- 
ern Trust Company, Executor of the Last 
Will and Testament of Ellen L. Van 
Schaick. On writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit. Per curiam: 
The question in this case is that of the 
construction of section 402(c) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921, c. 136, 42 Stat. 227, 
278, a provision similar to that of sec- 
tion 402(c) of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
c. 18, 40 Stat. 1057, 1097, which has 
already been construed by this court, and, 
in this view, there being no question of 
the constitutional authority of the Con- 
gress to impose prospectively a tax with 
respect to transfers or trusts of the sort 
herein involved, the judgmént.of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for ‘the Seventh Circuit is affirmed upon 
the authority of May v. Heiner, 281 U. 
S. 238. 

No. 581. Edgar M. Morsman Jr., Ad- 
ministrator of the Estate of Edgar M. 
Morsman, petitioner, y. David Burnet, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. On 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit. Per curiam: The question in 
this case is that of the construction of 
section 302(e) of the Revenue Act of 
1924, c. 234, 43 Stat. 253, 304, a provision 
similar to that of sec. 402 (c) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, c. 18, 40 Stat. 
1057, 1097, which has already been con- 
strued by this court, and, in this view, 
there being no question of the constitu- 
tional authority of the Congress to im- 
pose prospectively a tax with respect 
to transfers or trusts of the sort here 
involved, the judgment of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit is reversed upon the au- 
thority of*May v. Heiner, 281 U. S. 238. 

No. 542. Cyrus H., McCormick et al., 
executors of the Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Nettie Fowler McCormick, de- 
ceased, petitioners, v. David Burnet, 
Comntissioner of Internal Revenue. On 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Per curiam. 
The question in this case is that of the 
construction of section 402 (c) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, chapter 136, 42 
Stat. 227, 278, a provision similar to that 
of section 402 (c) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, chapter 18, 40 Stat. 1057, 1097, 
which has already been: construed by 
this court, and, in this view, there being 
no question of the constitutional author- 
ity of the Congress to impose. prospec- 
tively a tax with respect to transfers or 
trusts of the sort here involved, the 


Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit is reversed upon the authority of 
May v. Heiner, 281 U. S. 238. 


Petitions for Writs 


Of Certiorari Granted 

No. 618. The United States of Amer- 
ica, ex relatione Ethel "M. McLennan, 
petitioner, v. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Sec- 
retary of the Interior; 5 

No. 676. United States of America, ex 
rel. H. H. Simpson, petitioner, v. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary. of the Inte- 
riod et al.; . 

No. 704. United States of America, ex 
rel. Roy C. Barton, petitioner, v. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; and - 

No. 743, United States of America, ex 
rel. W. B. Byron, petitioner, v. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
and C. GC. Moore, Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. Petitions for writs 
of certiorari to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia granted. 

No. 663. The Permutit Company, pe- 
titioner, v. Craver Corporation. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit granted. 

No. 678. Smoot Sand and Gravel Cor- 
poration, petitioner, v. Washington Air- 
port, Incorporated. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cireuit 

ranted. : 

. No. 720. Walter C. Fetters, United 
States Marshal, v. United States. of 
America, ex rel. Thomas W. Cunning- 
ham. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit granted. 


Petitions for Writs 


Of Certiorari Denied st 

No. 620. Antone Parmagini, petitioner, 
vy. the United States of America; and 

No. 660. William Levin, petitioner, v. 
the United States of America, Petitions 
for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 626. The United States of Amer- 
ica, petitioner, v. Harry Rachmil. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit denied.- f 

No. 631. Joe Snider, Louis Snider and 
Leopold Jantz, petitioners, v. The United 
States of America. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, 
denied. j 

No. 645. Ralph F. Ball, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. United States Steel Products 
Company; arid y 

No. 654, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, petitioner, v. United States Steel 
Products Company. Petitions for writs 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, denied. p 

No. 646. Ida H. Blankénburg,; peti- 
tioner, v, The Commonwealth of Massa- 





v4) 


the Permutit Company’s petition for a 
writ of certiorari. 


The petition declares that the patent’s 


*| validity has been determined differently 


in different circuit courts of appeal. It 
was upheld by the second and sixth cir- 
cuits; in the seventh circuit its validity 
was denied. ; 

The necessity for and operation of the 
patent were described in the petition as 
follows: 


“Water is hard because it contains the 
salts of lime and magnesium in solu- 
tion. The softeners of the patent pro- 
duce a water which is completely free 
from hardening constituents and this is 
accomplished by passing the hard water 
through a mineral known as_ zeolites. 
This substance had the property of 
changing its chemical composition by ex- 
change and reexchange of bases. For:ex- 
mple, when hard water is passed through 
zeolites having a sodium base they will 
give up their sodium to the water dnd 
take, as a new base, the lime and mag- 
nesium of the water. This 
the water. After the zeolites have be- 
come exhausted they may be regenerated 
by passing a sodium solution (common 
salt) through them and thus they give 
their new base of lime and take back their 
original sodium base.” 





~~ 


chusetts. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Supreme Judicial Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, County 
of Suffolk, denied. 


No. 648. John H. Vinson, administrator | 
with the will annexed of the Estate of 
Dorsey Fife, deceased, et al., petitioners, 
v. O. H. Graham, T. D. ‘Harris, Wirlick 
& Company et al. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit 
denied. ; 

No, 650. Marion E. Yelland, petitioner, 
v. The Bankers Reserve Life Company. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit denied. | 


No. 651. St. Louis Merchants Bridge 
Terminal Railroad, petitioner, v. Hugh 
Doyle, as Administrator of the Estate 
of Peter Doyle, deceased. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Missouri denied. 

No. 653. The United States of Amer- 
ica, petitioner, v. W. F. Taylor, United 
Fishermen’s Packing Company et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 655. Henry Luxenberg, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit denied. 

No. 657. Spokane, Portland and Seat- 
tle Railway Company, petitioner, v. 
Celia Cross, Administratrix of the Es- 
tate of Frank W. Cross, deceased. Peti- 
tion for writ.of certiorari, to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Washing- 
ton denied. 

No. 658. C. H. Ingram Company, pe- 
titioner, v.. Wisconsin Tax Commission 
et al., etc. Petition for writ of certi- 
orari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Wisconsin denied. 

No. 659. Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
Railroad Company, petitioner, v. Gen- 
eral Reduction Company. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 661. James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., and Donahue-Stratton Company, 
etc., petitioners, v. The Jenkins Steamship 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 666. Dashiell Motor Company, pe- 
titioner, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit denied. 

No. 668. The Delaware and Hudson 
Company, petitioner, v. William T. Dun- 
nigan. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, Appellate Division, denied. 

No. 669. Frank Stranahan, petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit denied. 

No.. 670. Howard K. Long, Leo J. 
Steinbach, Blanche R. Young et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Dr. Irvin D. Metzgar et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania denied. 

No. 672. Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- 
phone Company, petitioner, v. South- 
western Bell Telephone Company. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 673. L. M. Crawford, petitioner, | 
v. Z. T. White, Maude B. White et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Civil Appeals, 8th Supreme Ju- 
dicial District, State of Texas, denied. 

No. 674. R. C. L. Moncure, formerly 
Collector of Internal Revenue, etc., pe- 
tioner, v: Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit denied. 

No. 677. C,. Franklin Davis, Volun- 
tary Agent for Persons Acting Under the 
Name of Ford Car Owners Protective 
Association, petitioners, v. The United 
States of America. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit, denied, 

No. 680. Michael Lizens, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, denied. 

No, 681. Ralph S. Hyney, petitione:, 
v. The United States of America. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 682. Olin R. Holt, petitioner, v. the 
United States of America. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit denied. 

No. 684. Lucille Kilmer and James P. 
Morison, an Infant, etc., petitioner, v. 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit denied. 

No. 894. Cora Adams and James M, 
Hays, petitioners, v. Annetta Hoskins, 
Bertie DeSteiguer, et al. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Oklahoma denied. 

No, 701, The Kansas City Southern 
Railway Company, petitioner, v. A. San- 
ford. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
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Review Is Granted Senate Committee 


‘softens’ | - 
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cence ene 


Defers Action on 


Federal Judgeship 


Nomination of Gunnar H. 
Nordbye of Minnesota 
May Be Delayed Until De- 
cember, It Is Stated 








The Senate Judiciary Committee failed 


to take action on the nomination of Gun- . 


nar H. Nordbye, to be district judge of 
Minnesota, at its meeting Mar. 2. _ 

~ Unless the Committee meets again dur- 
ing the present session, it was announced, 
which is not anticipated, the nomination 
cannot be reported to the Senate for ac- 
tion. It was further explained that the 
nomination being for an additional judge-, 
ship, it will not be possible for a recess 
appointment to be made before Congress 
reconvenes in December. Recess or 
pointments are allowed, it was said, only 
in cases of vacancies occurring in an 
existing judicial position. 

Laid Before Committees 


The subcommittee appointed for the 

consideration of Mr. Nordbye’s appoint- 
ment laid the nomination before the full 
Committee without recommendation, Sen- 
ator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, chair- 
man of: the subcommittee, said; and his 
name was nct reached for consideration 
by the full Committee. 
The subcommittee Mar. 2 heard oppo- 
nents of Mr. Nordbye’s confirmation en- 
ter their final protest against his con- 
firmation. 

Tom Davis, law partner of Ernest A. 
Michel, recommended for .the position by 
Senator. Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, ap- 
peared to protest Mr. Nordbye’s confirma- 
tion. Mr. Davis stressed as his grounds 
for opposition the “injustice” done Mr. 
Michel by Attorney General Mitchell in 
refusing to recommend his ‘appointment. 

He also declared that Mr. Nordbye is 
“unfitted” for the post because of his 
political activities, and his opposition to 
Senator Schall. 

Mr. Nordbye Answers’ Charges 


} Senator Blaine submitted for the rec- 


ord of the subcommittee a telegram from 
Mr. Nordbye denying allegations made 
before the Committee that he had made 
“derogatory remarks” concerning Sen- 
ator Schall. 

The telegram said: “Press quotes Sen- 
ator Schall as stating that in Elgin 
Cafe and Odin Club I made derogatory 
remarks concerning his fitness for . of- 
fice. Neither atthe above named places 
nor at any other time or place have I 
made any statement reflecting on Sen- 
ator Schall’s candidacy, character or 
qualifications for office. During Senator 
Schall’s last campaign, primary and gen- 
eral, I did not participate in any way, 
shape or manner. Any statement to 
the contrary is without any foundation 
whatsoever.” 


Supreme Court Denies 
. Petition for. Rehearing 


The Supreme Court ofthe United 
States, Mar. 2, denied a petition for a 
rehearing in the case of Louis H. Ensten 
and Lion Knitting Mills Co. v. Simon 
Ascher & Co., Inc.,' No. 46. ; 





the Supreme Court of the State of Ar- 
kansas denied. 

No. 706, The Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Limited of London, 
England, petitioner, v. Mrs. Callie. L. 
Dean. Petition-for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit denied. 


Submission and Disposition 


Of Miscellaneous Motions 

No. 205. J. T. Rose, Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the District of Geor- 
gia, petitioner, v. John W. Grant. On 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. Dismissed with costs, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Solicitor General Thacher 
for the petitioner. 

No. 206, J. T. Rose, Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the District of Geor- 
gia, petitioner, v. John W. Grant and 
Annie Inman Grant. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cireuit. 
Dismissed with costs, on motion of Mr. 
Solicitor General Thacher for the peti- 
tioner. 

No. 20, Original. State of Wyoming, 
complainant, v. State of Colorado. Re- 
turn day extended to Apr. 6, next, on 
paties of Mr. Chester I. Long in that 
ehalf. 


Statements. as to 


Jurisdiction Submitted 

No. 607. Spencer Aldrich and Bankers 
Trust. Company, as Trustee, etc., et al., 
appellants, v. The City of New York et 
al. Statement as to jurisdiction submit- 
ted by Mr. Anthony J. Ernest for the 
appellants in support thereof, and. by Mr. 
Arthur J. W. Hilly, Mr. Frank Nevius, 
Mr. Asa B. Kellogg, and Mr. Harvey 
D.. Jacob for the appellee, in opposition 
thereto. 

No. 622. The Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St, Louis Railway, appellant, v. Car- 
roll County and J, T, Heater, Trustee, 
ete. Statement as to jurisdiction submit- 
ted by Mr. Fitzgerald Hall for the appel- 
lant, in support thereof, and by Mr. Jo- 
seph W, Byrns, for the appellee; in op- 
position thereto, 

No. 623. The Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway, appellant v. Benton 
County, Tenn., and J. .C. Herrin, Trus- 
tee, etc. Statement as to jurisdiction 
submitted by Mr. Fitzgerald Hall for the 
appellant. 

No. 625. The Philadelphia Electric 
Company, appellant, v. The City of Phil- 
adélphia. Statement as to jurisdiction 
submitted by Mr. Francis B. Bracken for 
the appellant, in support thereof, and 
by Mr. G. Coe Farrier, Mr. Ernest Lowen. 
grund, and Mr. Augustus Trast Ashton 
for the appellee, in opposition thereto. 

No. 635. Merchants Warehouse Com- 
pany, appellant, v. The United States of 
America et al.; ; 

No. 636. Merchants Warehouse Com- 
pany et al., appellants, v. The United 
States of America et.al.; 

No. 638. The Pennsylvania Warehous- 
ing and Safe Deposit Company, appel- 
ran, v. The United States of America 
et al.; 

_ No. 639. The Pennsylvania Warehous- 
ing and Safe Deposit Compapy et al., 
appellants, v. The. United States of 
America et al.; 

_ No. 641. The Philadelphia Warehous- 
ing and Cold Storage Company, appel- 
lant, v. The United States of America 
et.al.; and 

No, 642. Philadelphia Warehousing 
and Cold Storage Company et al., appel- 
tants, v. The United States of America 
et al. 
mitted by Mr, M. Hampton Todd, Mr. 
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John P, Connelly, Mr. H. Edgar Barnes, 
and Mr.:Allen S. Olmstead 2d, for the 
appellants. ° ‘ 

o. 637. The United States of Amer- 
ica et al., appellants, v. Merchants Ware- 
house Company et al.; 

No. 640. The United States of Amer- 
ica et al., ‘appellants, v. The Pennsylvania 
Warehousing and Safe Deposit Company 
et al; and 

No. 643. The United States of Amer- 
ica. et al., apellants, v. The Philadelphia 
Warehousing and Cold Storage Company 
et al. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
mitted by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, 
Mr. Elmer B. Collins, Mr. Daniel W. 
Knowlton, Mr. J. Stanley Payne, and Mr. 
John J. Hickey for the appellants. 

No: 671. George T. Mitchell, Attorney 
General of the State of Mississippi, -et 
al., etc., appellants, v. Penny Stores, 
Inc. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. A. Lauderdale for the 
appellants. 


Submission of Petitions 


For Writs of Certiorari 


No. 567. The Denver and Salt Lake 
Dailroad Company, petitioner, v. The 
Board of County Commissioners of 
Routt County; and 

No. 568. The Denver and Salt Lake 
Railroad Company, petitioner, v. The 
Board of County Commissioners of 
Moffat County, Colo. Petition for writs 
of certiorari to the Suprente Court of 
the State of Colorado submitted by Mr. 
Elmer L. Brock for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Thomas M. Woodward for.the re- 
spondents. 


No. 627. Charles H. Randall, Hector 
Randall et al., etc., petitioners, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
submitted by Mr. Walton Hendry for the 
petitioners, and by Mr. Solicitor Generai 
Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Rugg, Mr. Claude R. Branch, and Mr. 
John E. Hoover for the respondent. 


No. 687. Cumberland Coal Company, 
petitioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax 
Assessments in Greene County, Pennsyl- 
vania; 

No. ‘688. Cumberland Coal Company, 
petitioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax 
Assessments in Greene County, Pennsyl- 
vania; 

No. 689. Cumberland Coal Company, 
petitioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax 
Assessments in Greene County, Pennsyl- 
vania; 

No. 690. Cumberland Coal Company, 
petitioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax 
Assessments in Greene County, Pennsyl- 
vania; 5 

No. 691. Henry A. Phillips, petitioner, 
v. Board of Revision of Tax Assessments 
in Greene Ccunty, Pennsylvania. 

No. 692. Piedmont Coal Company, pe- 
titioner, v. Board of Revision of Tax 
Assessments in Greene County, Pennsyl- 
vania; and ; 

No. 693. Gréene County Coal Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Board of Revision of 
Tax Assessments. in Greene County, 
Pennsylvania. Petition for writs of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Pennsylvania submitted by Mr. 
William A. Seifert, Mr. Samuel McCley, 
Mr. W. J. Kyle,.and Mr. Carl E. Glock 
for the petitioner. 

No. 697. Field and Start, Inc., peti- 
tioner, v. David Burnet, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Henry T. Dor- 
rance and Mr. J. G. Korner Jr., for the 
petitioner, and by Mr.. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Youngquist,:Mr. Claude R. Branch, 
Mr. Sewall Key, Mr. A. H. Conner, Mr. 
C,. M. Charest, and Mr. Dewitt M. Evans 
for the respondent. 

No. 700. Louise McGrew Moffett et al., 
etc., petitioners, v. Helen Moffett, Jen- 
nie M. Lynn et al., etc. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court. of 
the State of Kansas submitted by Mr. 
Martin J. O’Donnell for the petitioners, 
and by Mr. John W. Davis, and Mr. Rus- 
sell L. Hazzard for the respondents. 

No. 702. United States of America, 
ex rel, Vahan Cardashian, petitioner, v. 
Edgar C. Snyder, United States Marshal, 
etc., et al. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia submitted by Mr. Joseph 
C. Fehr and Mr. Marion DeVries for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher and Mr, J. Frank Staley for 
the respordent. 

o. 707. Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company, petitioner, v. E. H. D’Avignon. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Appeals of the State of Georgia 
submitted by Mr. James F. Wright and 
Mr. W. W. Dykes for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. John 8. Barbour for the respond- 
ent. 

No. 708. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. Perry A. Shin- 
dledecker. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit submitted 
by Mr. F. D. McKenney, Mr. John Spal- 
ding Fannery, Mr. George Bowdoin 
Craighill, and Mr, Harold W. Fraser for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Ralph D. Cole 
for the respondent. 

No. 710. Willis T. Gridley and Gladys 
Wright, petitioners, v. The United States 
of America. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 

* submitted by Mr. John. M. Dunham and 
Mr. W. D. Jamieson for the petitioners, 
and by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, 
Mr. Harry S. Ridgely, and Mr. W. Mar- 
vin Smith for the respondent. 

No, 716. ‘Harvey M. Toy and Mabelle 
B. Lucas, petitiomers, v. The United 
States of America. Petition for writ 
of certiorari“to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit s. mitted by Mr. Carey Van 
Fleet for the petitioners. 

No. 718. E. F. Bandler. petitioner, v. 
Meyers, Osterwald & Muhlfeld, Inc, Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals submitted by Mr. Marion DeVries, 
Mr. Jesse P. Crawford, and Mr. H. Ken- 
nedy McCook for the . petitioner, and 
by Mr. Addison S. Pratt for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 719. The Sixty-Seven South Munn, 
Inc., petitioner, v. Board of Public Util- 
ity Commissioners of» New Jersey et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New Jer- 
sey submitted by Mr. Merrit Lane for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Willem H. 
Speer for the respondents. 

. No. 733. The Virginian Railway Com- 
pany, petitioner, v..Boyd H. Chambers; 

No. 734. The Virginian Railway Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. E. L. Fitzgerald; 
apd 
ONO. 735. The Virginian Railway Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. W. C. Hylton. Peti- 
tion for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit submitted by Mr. John 


















































































































AvutHorizen Statements OnLy Are Presenten Herein. Berna “ 
Pusat COMMENT 8Y THE Unitep States DatLy 


Gifts Made in 1916 Held Liable 
To the Estate Tax Act of 1918 


Supreme Court Rules for First Time That Transfers in 
Contemplation of Death May Be Subjected 
To Federal Levy 





Transfers made in contemplation of 
death while the Revenue Act of 1916 
was in force were subject to the higher 
estate tax rates provided by the 1918 
law, when the decedent died after the 
effective date of that law, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held. 

While the Court had intimated that 
it believed the taxation of transfers jn 
contemplation of death was _constitu- 
tional, this is the first case in which such 
a tax has been directly approved, the 
opinion pointed out. 


~ 





SETH M. MILLIKEN ET AL. 
Vv 


UNrrep STATES. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 87. 


On writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims. 

D. A. EmMBury (HuGo KoHLMANN and 
CurTIS, MALLETT-PREvosT, CoLr & 
MOSLE with him on the brief), for pe- 
titioner; CHARLES B. Rugec, Assistant 
Attorney General (THOMAS D. 
THACHER, Solicitor General, CLAUDE R. 
BRANCH, Special Assistant to the At- 
torney General, FRED K. Dyar, Brap- 
LEY B. GILMAN and ERWIN N. Gris- 
WOLD with him on the brief), for re- 
spondeént. 


Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 2, 1931 


Opinion Delivered 


By Justice Stone 


Mr. Justice STONE delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

In this case certiorari was granted, 
282 U. S. —, Oct. 13, 1930, to review 
a judgment of the Court of Claims deny- 
ing to petitioners recovery of a tax al- 
leged to have been illegally exacted un- 
der the decedents’ estates provisions of 
the Revenue Act of 1918, 38 F. (2d) 
881; Act of Feb. 24, 1919, c. 18, 40 Stat. 
1057, 1096, 1097, 1149, 1150. 

In December, 1916, while the Revenue 
Act of that year was in force (Act of 
Sept. 8, 1916, c. 463, 39 Stat. 756, 777), 
petitioners’ decedent gave to his chil- 
dren certain shares of corporate stock. 
The donor died Mar. 5, 1920, after the 
effective date of the 1918 Act. The 
Commissioner included the shares of 
stock in the decedent’s estate as a gift 
made in contemplation of death, section 
1402(c) of the 1918 Act, and assessed 
and collected the tax now in suit, which 
was computed on the basis of the value 
of the stock at the time of decedent’s 
death, and at the rates in the 1918 Act, 
which were higher than those fixed by 
the corresponding provisions of the Act 
of 1916. 

Section 401 of the 1918 Act imposed 
taxes at specified rates upon transfers 
of estates by decedents. Under section 
403, the taxable estate was the “gross 
estate” less enumerated deductions. Sec- 
tion 402 provided for the inclusion in 
the gross estate of the value of prop- 
erty ‘“(c) to the extent of any interest 
therein of which the decedent has at 
any time made a transfer, or with re- 
spect to which he has at any time created 
a trust, in tontemplation of or intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment. at or after his death (whether 
such transfer or trust is'made or created 
before or after the passage of this 
act) * * *.”. The Act of 1916, sections 
201, 202 (b), which had contained sim- 
ilar provisions for the taxing of de- 
cedents’ estates, including gifts in con- 
templation of death, but at lower rates, 
was repealed, with provisos not now ma- 
terial, by section 1400 of the 1918 Act. 

The finding ofthe Commissioner that 
the present gift was in contemplation of 
death is not questioned by- petitioners, 
and is controlling here since it is not 
challenged by any facts appearing of 
record. Niles Bement Pond Co. v. United 
States, 281 U. S. 357, 361; Burnet v. 





Arkansas Gasoline Tax 
Increased to Six Cents 


State of Arkansas: 





Little Rock, Mar. 2. 
Governor Parnell has signed the bill 
(S. 268) increasing the gasoline tax from 
5 to 6 cents per gallon. The bill, which 
becomes Act No. 63 of 1931, carrier an 
emergency clause and becomes effective 
immediately. 





R. Pendleton and Mr. W. H. T. Loyall 
for the petitioner. 


No. 131. G. E. Herron v. Southern 
Pacific Company. Submitted by Mr. P. 
H. Hayes for Herron and by Mr. 


Charles H. Bates for Southern Pacific 
Company. 


Cases Heard 


Upon Argument 

No. 64. The Director of the Lands of 
the Philippine Islands, petitioner, v. 
Pedro Villa-Abrille et al. Argument 
continued by Mr. William Cattron Rigby 
for the petitioner and by Mr. H. Mason 
Welch for the respondents. Court de- 
clined to hear further argument. 

No. 64. The Director ot the Lands of 
the Philippine Islands, petitioner, v. 
Pedro Villa-Abrille, Eugenia Villa-Ab- 
rille, Luz Villa-Abrille et al. On writ 
of certjorari to the Supreme Court of 
the Phiippine Islands. Per curiam: In 
view of the facts disclosed upon the oral 
argument of this case, the writ of cer- 
tiorari’ is dismissed as improvidently 
granted. ‘ 

No. 85. The United States of America, 
petitioner v. Munson Steamship Line. 
Argument commenced by Mr, Assistant 
to the Attorney General O’Brian for the 





petitioner, continued by’ Mr. W. Calvin 
Chestnut for the respondent. The Court 
declined to hear further argument. ” 
No. 92. Demetrius Philippides, peti- 
tioner v. Benjamin M, Day, Commissioner 
of Immigration, Port of New , York. 
Argued by Mr, Claude R. Branch ‘or the 
respondent and case submitted by M-. 
Thomas A. Kane for the petitioner. 


No. 125. Walter E. Carr, Director of 
Immigration, ete., petitioner, v. Mat:v 
Zaja. A-:zued by Mr. Claude R. Branch 


for the petitioner and by Mr. Erwin I. 
Feldman for the respondent. 

No. 336. United States of America ex 
rel. Costes Cateches, petitioner, v. Ben- 
jamin M. Day, Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion. 
for the petitioner and by Mr. Claude R. 
Branch for the respondent. 

No. 98. New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Frank Collis Powers, 
Executor, etc., and 

No, 160. Frank Collis Bowers, Execu- 
tors, etc., petitioner, v. New York Life 
Insurance Company. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. James H. McIntosh for 
the petitioner in No. 93 and respondent 
in No. 160, 


Adjourned until Mar. 3 at 12 o'clock, 


when the day call will be: Nos. 93( and 
160), 116, 124, 134, 137, 188 (189 and 
140), 155, 165, 166, and 176. 


/ 


Sanford & Brooks Co., 282 U. S. —, de- 
cided Jan. 5, 1981. Although antedating 
the enactment of ‘section 402, the gift 
is embraced within its provisions, which 
are in terms applicable to gifts in con- 
templation of death made before the 
passage of the act. 


Petitioners’ Argument 
Held Not Supported 




















does not apply is not supported by their 
citations of Reinecke v. Northern Trust 


of 


class now involved, gifts in contempla- 





Argued by Mr. Harold Van Riper 











































Petitioners’ argument that section 402 


Co., 278 U. S. 339, and May v. Heiner, 
281 U. S. 238. In those cases the gifts 
inter vivos were not “in contemplation 
eath,” and the only relevant ques- 
tion was one of construction, whether 
some of them were of the class intended 
by Congress to be taxable under section 
402. (c) as transfers “intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after death.” It was held that they were 
not. But those gifts were not of the 


tion of death, made before the passage 
of the act, which are expressly named by 
section 402 (c) as subject to its pro- 
visions. 

This court has not passed directly on 
the constitutionality of the Federal tax- 
ation of gifts made in contemplation 
of death. But taxation of transfers 
at death has been upheld, Knowlton 
v. Moore, 178 U. S. 41, as has, more 
recently, the taxation of gifts inter 
vivos, Bromley v. McCaughn, 280 U. 
S. 124 and we hold,.as this court 
has several times intimated, that 
the inclusion of this type of gifts in a 
single class with decedents’ estates to 
secure equality of taxation, and prevent 
evasion of estate taxes, is a permissible 
classification of an appropriate subject 
of taxation. See Nickols v. Coolidge. 
274 U. S. 531, 542; Tyler v. United 
States, 281 U. S. 497, 505; Corliss v. 
Bowers, 281 U. S. 376, 378; Taft v. 
Bowers, 278 U. S. 470, 482; cf. Schles- 
inger v. Wisconsin, 270 U. S. 230, 239. 

The objection to the tax, chiefly urged 
in brief and argument, is that the tax- 
ing statute, as applied, is a denial of due 
process of law because retroactive. It 
is said that the statute is invalid not 
alone because it reaches a gift made be- 
fore its enactment, but because it meas- 
ures the tax by rates not in force when 
the gift was made, applied to the value 
of the property not when given, but at 
the uncertain later time of the death of 
the donor. y 

This court has held the taxation of 
gifts mate, and completely vested be- 
yond recall, before the passage of any 
statute taxing them, to be so palpably 
arbitrary and unreasonable as to infringe 
the due process clause. Nichols v. Cool- 
idge, supra; Untermyer v. Anderson, 276 
U. S. 440; Coolidge v. Long, 282 U. 8. —, 
decided Feb. 24, 1931. (Note No. 1). 
In Nichols v. Coolidge it was held that 
section 402 of the~1918 Act could not 
constitutionally be applied to a gift inter 
vivos, not in contemplation of death, and 
made long before the adoption of any 
congressional legislation imposing an es- 
tate tax or taxing gifts to take effect in 
possession or, enjoyment at or after 
death. In Untermyer v. Anderson, supra, 
it was held that the retroactive pro- 
vision of the novel gift tax of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924 was invalid as applied 
to gifts antedating the act.’ In both the 
point was stressed, as the basis of de- 
cision, that the nature and amount of 
the tax burden imposed could not have 
been understood and foreseen by the tax- 
payer at the time of the particular volun- 
tary aet which was made the occasion 
of the tax. See Nichols v. Coolidge, 
supra, p. 542; Untermyer v. Anderson, 
supra, p. 445. Upon similar grounds, in 
Coolidge v. Long, supra, a state tax on 
successions was held invalid as applied 
to the gift to the donor’s children in- 
volved in Nichols v. Coolidge, supra, be- 
cause deemed to be a tax on a succession 
to a gift completely vested before the 
enactment of the taxing act or of any 
other law taxing successions by lineal 
descendants of the donor. 


Retroactive Tax Not 
Necessarily Arbitrary 


But a tax is not necessarily and cer- 
tainly arbitrary and therefore invalid be- 
cause retroactively applied, and taxing 
acts having retroactive features have 
been upheld in view of the particular 
circumstances disclosed and considered 
by the court. See Stockdale v. Insurance 
Companies, 20 Wall. 323, 331; Railroad 
Co. v. Rose, 95 U. S. 78, 80; Railroad 
Co. v. United States, 101 U. S. 543, 549; 
Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 107; 
Billings v. United States, 282 U. S. 261, 
282; Brushaber y. Union Pacific R. R. 
Co., 240 U. S. 1, 20; Lynch v. Hornby, 
247 U. S. 339, 343; Hecht v. Malley, 265 
U. S. 144, 164; Cooper v. United States, 
280 U. S. 409. See Taft v. Bowers; 
supra; United States v. Heinszen, 206 
U. S. 370; Graham v. Goodcell, 282 U. 
S. —, decided Jan, 26, 1931. 

Hence, in challenging the present tax 
it does not suffice to say that the gift 
antedated the statute. It is necessary 
to consider the nature of the tax and 
of the decedent’s gift. When the gift 
was made it was subject to the provi- 
sions of the 1916 Revenue Act. By it, 
Congress had adopted the well under- 
stood system of taxation of transfers 
of property at death, already in force 
in 42 States. Report No. 793, Senate 
Committee on Finance; Report No. 922, 
House Committee on Ways and Means; 
both on H. R. No. 16763, Sixty-fourth 
Congress. A characteristic feature of 
the system was that incorporated in sec- 
tions 202 (b) of the 1916 Act and 402 (c) 
of the 1918 Act, both of which imposed 
a tax on gifts made in contemplation 
df death, computed at the same value 
and rate as though the property given 
had been a part of the donor’s estate 
pessing at death. (Note No. 2.) 

While we need not attempt at this 
time to define with precision gifts in 
contemplation of death, their character- 





1.—In Blodgett v. Holden, 275 U. S, 142, 
four of the justices thought the taxing 
statute inapplicable; and four that it ap- 
plied, but was unconstitutional because 
retroactive. 

2.—In 1916, 29 States and 1 territory im- 
posed taxes on gifts in contemplation of 
death at the same rate as on estates pass- 
ing at death. They were Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wiscénsin, 
Wyoming and Hawaii. Most of these pro- 
vided for appraisal of the value of the 
property as of the date of decedent's 
death; but a few (Indiana, Kensas and Wis- 
consin) provided for valuation as of t 
date of transfer. The statutes are col- 
lected in Gleason and Otis, Inheritance 
Taxation (lst ed.). 







‘| 402 (c) to gifts made while the 1916 Act 
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Rulings Announced 
In Trust Litigation 


Supreme Court Decides Three 
Suits Under Estate Law 
Against Government 


Three cases involving the taxation of 
trusts under the Federal estate tax law 
were decided against the Government by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on Mar, 2. 

In each case, the court cited May v. 
Heiner, 281 U. S. 238, as controlling. 
The opinions were as follows: 

No. 535. Burnet v. Northern Trust Co. 

No. 581. Morsman v. Burnet. 

No. 542. MeCormick v. Burnet. 

(The per curiam opinions are reprinted 
in the Supreme Court Journal on page 8.) 


istic features have been sufficiently in- 
dicated by the various Treasury regula- 
tions dealing with the subject. Regula- 
tion 87 under the 1918 Act (Revised 
Feb. 24, 1919) is typical. It provides 
(Art. 23): “The words ‘in contempla- 
tion of death’ do not refer to the general 
expectation of death which all persons 
entertain. A transfer, however, is made 
in contemplation of death wherever the 
person making is influenced to do so 
by such an expectation of death, arising 
from bodily or mental conditions,, as 
prompts persons to dispose of their 
property to those whom they deem 
proper objects of their bounty.” 
Motivating Purpose 

Of Gifts in Question 

It is sufficient for present purposes, 
that such gifts are motivated by -the 
same considerations ds lead to testa- 
mentary dispositions of property, and 
made_as substitutes for such dispositions 
without awaiting death, when transfers 
by will or inheritance become effective. 
Underlying the present statute is the 
policy of taxing such gifts equally with 
testamentary dispositions, for which 
they may be substituted, and the pre- 
vention of the evasion of estate taxes 
by gifts made before, but in contempla- 
tion of, death. It is thus an enactment 
in aid of, and an integral part of, the 
legislative scheme of taxation of trans- 
fers at death. Decedent’s gift as a substi- 
tute for a testamentary disposition was 
thus brought within the operation of the 
1916 Act taxing such gifts on the same 
basis, with respect to rate and valuation, 
as transfers of property at death. Not 
only was the decedent left in no uncer- 
tainty that the gift he was then making 
was subject to the provisions of the 
existing statute, but in view of its well 
understood purpose he should be re- 
garded as taking his chances of any in- 
crease in the tax burden which might 
result from carrying out the estab- 
blished policy of taxation under which 
substitutés for testamentary gifts were 
classed and taxed with them. 

The reasonableness of the present ap- 
plication of the increased rate of tax 
of the 1918 Act must be determined in 
the light of the legislative policy which 
the 1916 Act had established before the 
gift was made. Obviously that policy 
would be set at naught if gifts made 
in contemplation of death, after the 1916 
Act, were to be taxed more favorably 
than transfers from the donor occurring 
at and by reason of his death. As was 
apparent when the 1916 Act was adopted, 
that policy could be made effective only 
if gifts made in contemplation of death, 
while that act ‘was in force, were to be 
subject at the donor’s death to such rate 
as might at the time of that event be 
applicable to the transfer of the donor's 
estate. The decedent, when he made his 
gift, was as well warned that it might 
be taxed on that basis as he was that 
it would be so taxed if on that day he 
had made the same disposition of it by 
will. A change in the rate applicable 
to transfers at death necessitates a cor- 
responding change in the rate applicable 
to gifts made in contemplation of death, 
else the purpose in taxing the latter 
would not be Attained. That purpose, 
as already indicated, was to put such 
gifts on the same plane as testamentary 
disposals. 


Present Gift Subject 
To Excise When Made 


Only a word need be said of the sug- 
gestion that the application of section 


was in force destroys the character of 
the tax as one on privileges, and so ren- 
ders it invalid as an unapportioned di- 
rect tax forbidden by sections 2 and 9 
of Article I of the Constitution. See 
Levy v. Wardell, 258 U. S. 542, 545. The 
present gift was subject to the excise 
when made; and for reasons already in- 
dicated, we think a mere increase in the 
tax, pursuant to a policy of which the 
donor was forewarned at the time he 
elected to exercise the privilege, did not 
change its character. See Hecht v. 
Malley, supra, page 164. Further, as 
an appropriate and indeed necessary 
measure to secure the effective adminis- 
tration of a system of déath taxes, we 
think the present tax is to be supported 
as an incident and in aid of the exercise 
of the constitutional power to levy a tax 
on the transfer of the decedent’s estate 
at death. See Purity Extract Co. v. 
Lynch, 226 U. S. 192; Jacob Ruppert v. 
Caffey, 251 U. S. 264; Lambert v. Yel- 
lowley, 272 U. S. 581. 
Affirmed. 





Your Income Tax 






By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


The cost of capital assets, such as 
building and machinery, less deprecia- 
tion and salvage, may be deducted from 
gross income if their use in business 
suddenly is terminated. 

Usually such assets must be sold or 
otherwise disposed of in order to claim 
a loss, However, there is an exception. 
If, for example, property has been dis- 
carded by reason of some unforeseen 
cause, such as change in the manufac- 
ture of a product to which machinery is 
especially devoted, or where new legis- 
lation makes the continued profitable 
use of the property impossible, the tax- 
payer need not have parted perma- 
nently with the property in order to 
claim a loss. But if use of property 
was abandoned because of depreciation 
or obsolescence, the taxpayer must have 
parted permanently with it if a loss is 
claimed. 

Loss due to the voluntary removal or 
demolition of old buildings, the scrap- 
ping of old machinery, equipment, etc., 
due to renewals or replacements, is de- 
ductible. But if a taxpayer buys, as 
the site of a new building, land upon 
which an old building is located, demoli- 
tion of .the old building is not con- 
sidered a loss and therefore is not de- 
ductible. The value of the real estate, 
|exclusive of the old improvements, is 





> |presumed to be equal to the purchase 


price of the land and building plus the 
cost of removing the useless building. 
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Decisions of Supreme Court 


Summary of Opinions Published in Full Text a 
In This Issue Ee BY 

Attorney General Estimates ki 

Ad Valorem Levy on | 

Patents Corporate Excess Would =” 


Patents—Article of manufacture— 


An orange, 


immersion in a solution and thereby resistant to b 
facture” or manufactured article within the meaning of 35 U. S. C. 31, and so 
atentable even if new.y-American Fruit Growers, Inc., v. Brogdex Co. 
t. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 4020, Mar. 3, 1931. 


is not 
(Sup. 


Patents—Equi 


Boracic (boric) acid—a weak acid, and borax, with an alkaline reaction, both 
inhibit rapid development of blue mold due to presence of “boric acid radical,” 
and are equivalents.—American Fruit Growers, Inc., v. Brogdex Co. 
U. S)—V¥ UW S. Daily, 4020, Mar. 3, 1931. 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 

If claims of patent in suit are valid, one operating under process described 
by prior Bishop patent would infringe, and, considering circumstances here dis- 
closed, that is enough to show invalidity of patent in suit.—American Fruit 


Growers, Inc., 


Patents—Pteparing fresh fruit for market invalid— 
Patent 1529461 to Brogden and Trowbridge for Art of Preparing Fresh Fruit 
for Market, claims 1 to 7, 9, 14 to 18, arid 23 to 26 held invalid—American Fruit 


Growers, Inc., 


Estate tax—Gifts made in contemplation of death—Retroactive statutes— 
Where shares of stock were.transferred as a gift made in contemplation of 
death while the Revenue Act of 1916 was in force, but the decedent died after 
the 1918 Act became effective, the higher rates 
applicable.—Milliken v, U. S. 


Estate tax—Gifts made in contemplation of death—Constitutionality— 

The inclusion of gifts made in contemplation of death in a single class with 
decedent’s estates to secure equality of taxation, and prevent evasion of estate 
taxes, is a permissible classification of an appropriate subject of taxation.— 


Milliken v. U. 


Estate tax—Retroactive laws— 

A tax is not necessarily and certainly arbitrary and therefore invalid because 
retroactively applied, and taxing acts having vetroactive features may be upheld 
in view of the particular circumstances disclosed.—Milliken v. U. S. -(Sup. Ct. 
U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 4021, Mar, 3, 1931. 


cient for stat 
the granting 
of two other 


applicant’s station and were operating upon a frequency of 570 kilocycles with 
500 watts power.—General Broadcasting System, Inc., v. Federal Radio Com- 


mission et al. 
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Federal and State Court Decisions 


Radio communication—Broadcasting licenses—Denial of application for renewal 
permit—Evidence as to interference-— 

The Federal Radio Commission’s denial of a broadcasting station’s applica- 
tion for a renewal of a license to operate on a frequency of 600 kilocycles with 
a power output of 500 watts, day time, and 250 watts, night time, was sus- 
tained by evidence, including testimony of radio engineers and affidavits of 
radio listeners, that a frequency difference of only 30 kilocycles was not suffi- 
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the rind of which has become impregnated with borax through Yield State $500,000 
ue mold decay, is not a “manu- ————_ -— 
State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Mar. 2. 

There is no doubt that a State can re- 
quire the assessment and ad valorem 
taxation of the intangible value or cor- 
porate excess of foreign corporations do- a 
ing business within its borders, the At- 
torney General of North Carolina, Den- 
nis Brummitt, said in a recent statement. 

“For many years,” he pointed out, 
“that has been done with respect to pub- 
lic service corporations. With respect to 
many of these, such as telegraph, tele- 
phone, express and Pullman companies, 
the larger part of the assessment is 
based on this intangible value. So well 
establishea is this principle that these 
corporations have never contested it. Im- 
portant cases on this are Petroleum Co. 
v. Bliss, 43 R. I, 248, and) Adams Ex-’ 
| press Co. v. Ohio, 166 U. S. 185.” 

Opinions Are Cited 

“The State may tax the property of 
the corporation and also the share of 
stock in the hands of the stockholder,” 
Mr. Brummitt asserted. “Leading cases, 
on this subject,” he said, “are Kidd v. 
Alabama, 188 U. S., 77, 47 L. ed., 669, 
opinion by Mr. Justice Holmes, and Haw- 
ley v. Malden, 232 U. S., 1, 58 L. ed.,: 
477, opinion by present Chief Justice 
Hughes.” 

“With Yespect to corporations,” the 
statement continued, “the State undoubt- 
edly has the right to tax (a) its tangible 
property, (b) its intangible value or 
corporate excess employed in the State, 
and (c) the share of stock in the hands 
of the holder. With respect to domestic 
business corporations, we tax in North 
Carolina (a) its tangible property, and 
(b) its corporate excess, but not. (c), 
the stock in the hands of the shareholder, 
With respect to foreign business cor- 
porations, we tax only (a), its tangible 
property, and do not tax (b), its cor- 
porate excess, or (c), the stock in the 
hands of the stockholder. 

“In Person v. Watts, 184 N. C., 499, 
our Supreme Court held that the Gen- 
eral Assembly could exempt stock in 
domestic corporations from taxation: ° 
solely on the ground that all the ‘invest- 
—— had been - by means of cor- 
porate excess. In Person v. Doughton. 
186 N. C., 723, the court did, not pass 
on the constitutionality of the act of 
1923, exempting stock in foreign cor- 
porations from taxation. But it is ap- 
parent from the reasoning in the first 
case that the latter exemption can not 
be sustained unless all the property, in- 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 4.] 
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ions operating at Sa the same geographical position, that 
of the license would cause serious interference with the operation 
stations, both of which were located less than 10 miles from the 
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Brink’s 


have over 500 Internationals 








Brink’s experience 
with trucks takes 
in many makes and 
many years. .. The 
result has been com- 
plete standardization 
y on Internationals. 
The complete NEW line of 
International Speed Trucks 
and Heavy-Duty Trucks is 
on view at branch and dealer 
showrooms throughout the 
United States. Ask for a 
demonstration of any model 
‘at your convenience. 





.. but not a single Service Station 


ERE is a mammoth transportation 

company that has been enabled to 

hold down its investment in truck-service 

facilities to a minimum because of the out- 

standing service rendered by the company 

from which it buys its trucks—Interna- 
tional. Harvester. 


Most of the work is done at night— 
for Brink’s rigid schedules must not be in- 
terrupted. Brink’s Express transports 
money—all the money in the world, you 
would think, for their annual volume in 
actual worth is nearly fifty billions of 
dollars. 


Brink’s Internationals have bodies of 
two thicknesses of steel and windshields 
of bullet-proof glass. In every mechanical 
detail these trucks are built to provide 
the surest kind of transportation. They 
are so serviced that they go on providing 
it, for International Harvester has service 
wherever Brink’s have trucks. 


Brink’s Express Company owns a fleet 
of over 500 Internationals. They Have 
branches in 78 of the largest cities, Their 
trucks. serve these and 537 other cities 
and towns. Yet Brink’s do only the emer- 
gency servicing themselves. é 


The bulk of this big service job is 
handled by International Harvester, 
From routine greasing to mechanical 
maintenance, the work is done by trained 
mechanics in our 161 Company-owned 
branches. 


It is this unique “after-sale” service 
that has helped to give International 
trucks their fame, Every user swears by 
it and so will’you when you put your 
first International to work—and your 
five-hundredth! 


International Harvester Company 
606 So. Michigan Ave. {9° AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Mlinois 
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httoCompel |Value of Building Contracts” 


of Ship 


“ Tariffs Argued National Business Survey Conference Finds That Awards 
For Construction of Concrete Pavements, However, — 
Showed Some Increase 


Counsel «for Munson Line 
Says Government Is Try- 
ing to Regulate Shipping 
Through the I. C. C. 


The Federal Government is now try- 
ing to make “a revolutionary change in 
the regulation of water carriers by tak- 
ing them from the control of the Ship- 

ing Board and placing them under the 
urisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, \W. Calvin Chestnut de- 
clared before the Supreme Court of the 
United. States Mar. 2. The statement 
was made by Mr. Chestnut in argument 
in the case of eee v. Munson 
Steamship Line, No. 85. 

The Kesixtast to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, John Lord O'Brian, presenting the 
case for the Government, explained that 
the suit was brought to compel the Mun- 
son Line to file with the Commission its 
tariffs on shipments between Baltimore 
and Florida points. 

The filing of tariffs was sought to be 
compelled under provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act relating to water 
catrier’s tariffs where rail and water 
transportation was carried on under a 
“eommon arrangement” between rail and 
water carriers. 

Explains Method 

Mr. O’Brian explained the procedure 
followed out by the Munson Line. Ship- 
ments originating inland were sent to 
Baltimore on bills of lading covering that 
part of the distance. At Baltimore, he 
said, delivery was made to the Munson 
Line which, upon shipper’s instructions 

id the rail charges and transshipped to 
Florida points. At the end of the ship- 
ment the ultimate consignee was billed 
by the ‘Aunson Line for both rail and} 
water shipment. : ot 

Answering a question of Mr. Justice 


| 134,300 for 1929. 





Brandeis, Mr. O’Brian admitted that the 
practical effect of construing such a sys- | 
tem to be within the act would be to} 
subject all coastwise carriers to the con- | 
trol of the Commission. 

“The successive receipt and forward- | 
ing of freight in interstate commerce by | 
two or more connecting carriers under 
any arrangement by which they mutually 
facilitate continuous shipments over their 
lines in the same way as freight is) 
transported on through bills of lading,” | 
Mr. O’Brian contended, “is evidence of a} 
common arrangement within the mean- | 
ing of the statute.” | 

Asked for a reason for such a con- 
struction, Mr. O’Brian declared that as 
the. sitaution now exists the rail or ini- 
tial carrier is relieved of the responsi- 
bility for loss. which he would otherwise 
be obliged to undertake were the ship- 
ment to proceed under through bills of 


lading. 


Denies Cooperation 

For the Munson Line, Mr. Chestnut 
denied the presumption that there was 
any cooperation between the rail and wa- 
ter carriers to make possible a continu- 
ous shipment. He pointed out that on 
no occasion did the Munson Line move 
consignments without shipping orders 
from the shipper himself. ; 

Substantially what was done, he-said, 
was that the water carrier told the rail- 
road that it would not handle shipments 
on through bills of lading but that it 
would handle them on its own bills at 
the direction of the shipper. 

Chief Justice Hughes, after Mr. 
Chestnut had argued briefly, stated that 
the court did not care to hear further 
arguments on the case. 

In the brief for the Munson Line, it 
was argued that interstate carriers by 
rail are unconditionally subject. to the 
Interstate. Commerce Act, but water 
carriers are subject to the act only when 
the transportation is “partly by railroad 
and partly by water, when both are used 
undér a common control, management, 
or arrangement for a continuous car- 
riage or shipment.” The Munson Line, 
it was urged, is not thus subjected to 
the act. 


British Plan Three 
New Air Mail Routes 


Service Would «Make Direct 
Connections in Africa 


Three new British air services con- 
. necting Nigeria, the Gold Coast and 
Sierra Leone with the French and Bel- 
gian air mail may be inaugurated in 
the near future as the result of a re- 
cent British Air Ministry survey, accord- 
ing to advices received in the Commerce 
Department from Trade Commissioner 
William L. Kilcoin at London. 

The chief of these routes would be one 
operated by flying boats along the 2,290 
miles of coast between Calabar in 
Nigeria and St. Louis in Senegal. An- 
other, on which it would be necessary 
to use amphibians, could be organized 
up the river Niger in Nigeria to Lokoja 
and thence by way of Minna, Kaduna 
and Kano to Zinder where connections 
could be made with the Franco-Belgian 
line across the Sahara to Europe. It 
would be possible for airplanes to op- 
erate along the course of the river 
Benue from Lokoja for the 125 miles 
to Makurdi. 

The surveyors found that though there 
are good air ports in Nigeria and at 
Bathurst there are greater possibilities 
for seaplanes than for land planes. That 
part of the river Volta between Akuse 
and Adda in Nigeria was~found suitable 
for flying boats or float seaplanes. On 
the coast route the only unduly long 
section is~that between Grand Basam 


| 1930. 





and Monrovia, a distance of 520 miles. 


(All. classes of construction the 
first six weeks of 1981 were below 
the total volume for the same pe- 
riod last year, according to reports 
to the National Business Survey 
Conference, its chairman, Julius H. 
Barnes, announced Mar, 1.) 

The general business outlook for 
the future is one of confidence, 
however, Mr. Barnes said, with in- 
dustry in a position, to respond im- 
mediately to a _ better demand. 
(Publication of Mr. Barnes’ state- 
ment began in the issue of Mar. 2.) 
The section dealing with construc- 
tion and building activities follows 
in full text: 

Construction industries: For the first 
six weeks of 1931, ended Feb. 14, non- 
residential building was behind last 
year’s volume by $51,219,100; public 
works and utilities were behind last year’s 
volume by $40,360,000, and residential 
building fell behind by $1,541,000. The 
comparitive figures for contracts awarded 
up to Feb. 15 in the last three years are: 

Nonresidential building, this year 
$121,564,800, against $172,783,900 last 
year, and $259,860,700 for 1929; public 
works and utilities, this year $132,357,- 
600, against the unusually large total of 
$172,713,600 last year, and $114,311,500 
for 1929; residential building, this year 
$96,528,900, against $98,069,000 last 
year, and $203,962,100 for 1929. 

Total contracts for all classes of con- 
struction for the first six weeks of this 
year were»valued at $350,451,300, as 
against $443,567,400 for 1930, and $578,- 
(Construction figures 
from F. W. Dodge Corporation.) 

January permits for additions, altera- 
tions and repairs in 297 cities, showed 
an increase in value of slightly more 


ithan 5 per cent for January compared 


to December, which registered an ine 
crease of slightly more than 42 per cent 
over November. 


Volume of Building 
Material Shipments 


Shipments of sand, stone and gravel, 
structural steel, cement and common 
brick in January were considerably less 
than the volume in December. The de- 
crease is regarded as more than sea- 
sonal. Commen brick shipments in Jan- 
vary were about one-third. of shipments 
in the preceding month. Shipments of 


|all building materials in January, 1931, 


were below those of January a year ago. 

A survey covering the United States 
shows that the tonnage of structura! 
steel contracts reached its low figure for 
several months during January, after 
which there was a decided improvement 
extending well through February. 
Awards of concrete bars to date totaled 
54,602 tons, 55 per cent above the figure 
for the 1930 period. 

Slight advances in prices of sand, com- 
mon brick and hollow tile were regis- 
tered in February, as compared to Jan- 
uary, and slight declines were recorded 
in cement and lumber. Gravel, crushed 
stone and structural steel were un- 
changed. Hollow tile was the only ma- 
terial that“showed an advance over Feb- 
ruary, 1930. -A review of the average 
price index figures for the last six 
months indicates there has been a grad- 
ual stiffening of prices of building ma- 
terials generally since the low levels of 
September, 1930, although the volume of 
shipments has decreased in that period. 


Concrete Paving Awards , 


Exceed Previous Years 


Concrete pavement awards are greater 
than in any recent year. This year for 
the period of Feb. 7, the total awards 
for roads, streets and alleys were 11,- 
035,363 square yards, compared with 7,- 
741,717 square yards for the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. Contracts awaiting 
award amounted to 14,660,683 square 
yards compared with 10,091,946 square 
yards on Feb. 7, 1930. 

During January, the seasonal low 
point of the year, the production of 
cement was 23 per cent less and ship- 
ments 5 per cent less than in January, 
1930. The mills operated at 30 per cent 
of capacity compared with 39 per cent 
in January, 1930. 

Sales of lime declined 11 per cent in 
January as compared with January, 
During the first half of Febru- 
ary, shipments declined 25 per cent as 
compared with the same period of last 
year. In January the demand for con- 
struction lime was 4 per cent less and 
for chemical lime 19 per cent less than 
in January, 1930. ’ 

In January, face brick production was 
38 per cent less, shipments 16 per cent 
less and stocks 16 per cent less than in 


| January, 1930, Machine capacity operated 
ed|cent above the average for the last six 


in January was 14 per cent as compar 


| with 22 per cent in January, 1930. Pro- 
|duction is well under shipments at the 


time of year when it was long.the cus- 
tom to add materially to stocks. 

The common brick industry is dormant 
at this season of the year, and practi- 
cally no brick plants are in operation. 
Stocks are larger and sufficient for the 
early season demand. 

The slate industry reports January 
shipments 19 per cent less than in Jan- 
uary, 1930, while new business booked 
during the month was 12 per cent less 
and inquiries for future deliveries were 
30 per cent greater. 

Demand for sand, stone and gravel is 


|}seasonally quiet and according to car 


loading reports is approximately 25 per 
cent below this period last year. 
Demand for lumber during January 
and February of this year has been sub- 
stantially the same as in December. The 
holidays, inventory taking and unstable 
prices have tended to hold down orders 


shipments. Both hardwood and 
production: has been. curtailed 


and 
so 


to 35 per cent of normal capacity, so |’ 


that shipments have exceeded 
tion by ‘20 per cent during the 
weeks of 1931. Retail 
Jan. 1, 1981, were 8 scent less and 
manufacturers’ stocks were 6. per cent 
less than on Jan. 1, 1930..  s: ‘ 

The plumbing and heating supplies in- 
dustry reports a continued decline’ of. 
business volume during January and 
February, and furthet tendencies toward 
lowér resale prices. 


Additions Made to 
Power Concerns’ Equipment 


Electric powér: The new construction 
program of the light and power industry 
for 1931 is $892,000,000 as compared 
with a budget of $865,000,000 for 1950. 
The latest check-ups show actual ex- 
penditures during 1930 were over $850,- 
000,000, or practically equal the budget 
made at the first of the year. The in- 
dustry has to show for its 1930 expen- 
ditures an additional generating capacity 
of 2,750,000 horsepower, some. 10,000 
miles of transmission line, besides large 
additions to its distribution systems and 
other equipment such as office buildings, 
ete. 

The-output of power was. practically 
equal in 1930 to the banner year of pro- 
duction, 1929... This was made possible 
largely by the normal increase in growth 
during the early months of 1930.. The 
decreases from the previous year, which 
occurred in the late months: of 1930, 
continued during the month of January, 
1931, which, according to preliminary es- 
timates, shows an output of 6 per cent 
below January, 1930. 

Continuing its increase in coal-burning 


roduc- 
t six 


efficiency, the industry generated 100,-| ,. 


000,000 kilowatt hours more of energy 
from coal in 1930 than in 1929, and at 
the same time reduced its coal consump- 
tion by 2,000,000 tons. This brought the 
average for the wholg country down to 
1.62 pounds per kilowatt hour, just about 
half the figure for 1920. 

Preliminary estimates show energy 
output for the first half of February 
about 5 per cent below last February. 


Sale of Gas Nearly 


Equaled Previous Figure 


Gas: As in the electrical industry, 
| total sales of gas for 1930 were approxi- 
|mately equal to those of 1929. Sales 
for industrial purposes declined by 
nearly 8 per cent, but the major por- 
tion of this loss was offset by the in- 
dustry’s program of expansion into new 
territory where gas service was not pre- 
viously available. The year was marked 
by a. declining trend in water-gas pro- 
duction, an increase in coke-oven gas 
utilization, and an increased use of nat- 
ural gas for the generation of electric 
current, 


Available data covering the month of 
January indicate some recession in both 
manufactured and natural gas sales from 
the levels prevailing during December, 
this recession being accredited to abnor- 
mally mild temperatures that prevailed 
throughout most sections’ of the country. 

Gasoline: Operating at 60 per cent of 
capacity, or 12 per cent below last year, 
the petroleum refineries are holding 15 
per cent less stocks of gasoline than at 
this time last year. Production of crude 
oil is more than 20 per cent below last 
year and the daily rate of use of crude 
oil by refineries since Jan. 1 has been 12 
per cent below the corresponding period 
of 1930. In December, the indicated do- 
mestic consumption of gasoline was 5 
per cent below November, but 11 per cent 
above December, 1929, 


Coal Production 
Found to Be Decreased 


Coal: During the first half of January, 
the production of bituminous coal was 
maintained at the December rate. The 
seasonal slackening occurred somewhat 
earlier than in previous years, and at 
present the rate of production is at the 
usual Spring level. For the year to 
date, production has been approximately 
18 per cent below the similar period of 
1930. 

Shipments of anthracite during Jan- 
uray were 2 per cent greater than in De- 
cember. For the first six weeks of 1931 
the production of anthracite was 11 per 
ov below the corresponding period of 

Metals: For the third successive month 
copper stocks have declined and produc- 
tion is now below current consumption. 
Production of copper by domestic mines 
decreased 2 per cent in January, 1930. 
Sales of lead during January were 3 per 





months, although 
January, 1930. 
Stocks of lead and zinc continued to 
increase. January production of zinc 
showed no change from the previous 
month. Prices of nonferrous metals 
have become slightly firmer during re- 
cent weeks, but silver attained a new all- 
time low, followed by a slight recovery. 


Post Office Measures 
Are Favorably Reported 


considerably below 


The House Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, Mar. 2, ordered 
to be favorably reported the bills (H. R. 
229) to grant equipment allowance to 
third-class postmasters,; and (H. R. 
14908) to amend the act.classifying the 
salaries of postmasters and employes of 
the postal service, so that no salary 
reductions will be made because of a 
decrease in receipts. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
R. R. 


January 


1931 
1,477,989 
133,547 
1,658,925 
146,432 
476,339 
666,635 
1,407,258 
251,667 
133,800 


Freight revenue ........+- 
Passenger revenue ...,.... 
Total oper. rev.. 
Maintenance of way..... es 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from. railroad 


Taxes . S 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes, etc. 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio .......++- 


117,857 
321,152 
232.01 
84.8 » 


1 s. 


Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern Ry. 
January 
1931 
1,323,967 
4 


1930 
1,742,137 
18 
1,910,409 
192,122 
399,485 
183,937 
1,447,710 
462,699 
116,287 

1 


346,411 

159,402 

453.23 
75.8 


1930 
2,043,623 
176,975 
2,295,291 
299,679 
726,678 
856,341 
2,010,249 
285,042 
150,000 


1,446,867 
171,644 
329,936 
598,216 

1,168,731 
278,136. 
116,339 

40 


1 1,757 
67,124 
447.04 

80.8 


436,785 
232.07 
87.6 


Chicago & Eastern Illi- 


1931 
1,088,307 
190,320 
1,390,136 
192,828 
330,532 
643,792 
1,331,543 


120,000 


*61,796 
*186,325 


Central R. R. of 
New Jersey 


January 
1930 


1931 
2,802,455 3,497,417 
697,658 


539,571 
3,546,547 4,450,265 
$10,884 417,212 
177,750 985,299 
1,813,102 


1,506,223 
2,800,316 3,458,123 
992,142 


746,231 
220,125 210,199 
: 415 


15 
526,031 781,528 
438,066 658,050 
692.28 692.71 
17.7 


79.0 


nois Ry. 
January 
1930 
1,439,314 
280,455 
1,874,340 
231,156 
428,691 
819,655 
1,643,582 
230,758 
120,000 
536 
110,222 
*531,398 
946.24 
87.7 


58,593 
389 


938.95 
95.8 


*Deficit. 


lealers’ ,stocks' on |’ 
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Shipping 


Postal Service 


Plane Is Designed Business Conditions Generally 
Shows Decline Early in Year |To Be Convertible) Unsatisfactory in Latin America 


For Military Use 


New Type Transport Being 
Built to Test Commercial 
Practicability, According 
To Army Air Corps 


_ Plans to build a commercial transport 
airplane capable of being rapidly con- 
verted into. military “service are being 
watched with interest officers of the 

Department of War use of the pos- 
sibility that ‘such an experiment may 
lead to a significant trend in commer- 
cial aeronautics, it was stated oraily 
Mar. 2 at the Army Air Corps. ~~ 

Built on the manufacturer’s own initi- 
ative, a high-wing monoplane designed 
to aecommodate loads reqyired by either 
commercial or military Eperations is be- 
ing ‘completed by the. aircraft division 
of Ford Motor Company, it was an- 
nounced. Additional information made 
available at the Air Corps follows: 

Commercial aircraft almost univer- 
sally are unfit for military use in time 
of emergency, though they could be 
pressed into service for transport opera- 
tions. Consequently, evidence that air- 
plane manufacturers realize the desira- 
bility of attempting to reconcile the 
varying requirements of different forms 
of aviation is encouraging. to the Air 
Corps. 

Cost Element’ 

The Ford plane will be an experiment 
to see if aircraft capable. of standing 
severe shocks and unusual strains can be 
built at a cost which commercial aero- 
nautics can meet, for it has been believed 
that the expense of constructing such 
craft would be excessive for commercial 
operators. 

Unlike regulation Army bombers, the 
Ford ship will provide space for the pilot 
within the enclosed cabin, but the design 
is believed to be such that the plane can 
transformed into an_open- cockpit 
plane with a minimum of difficulty, delay, 
and expense. Open cockpits for observ- 
ers and piliots are considered imperative 
for military maneuvers, 

A change in the principle of distrib- 
uting commercial loads as evenly as pos- 
sible over the lifting surface of aircraft 
is required in the construction of this 
plane. Military bombers must have the 
load concentrated, in order that when the 
projectiles are released the equilibrium 
is not upset. 

_ Shou]d it be determined that construc- 
tion aléng such lines is mechanically and 
economically practicable the experiment 
might have far-reaching results affect- 
ing aircraft design and construction. 


Low Sugar Content of Cane in Porto Rico Having Adverse 
Effect; Mexican Situation Dull With Little Im- 
provement in Venezuela and Nicaragua 


Unsatisfactory business conditions con- 
tinue throughout Latin ‘America, accord- 
ing to the majority of. reports received 
by the Department of Commerce and just 
made public. in its -weekly survey of 
world trade conditions. The survey deal- 
oe Sieh these countries follows in full 

ext: + 


Mexico | 


Mexico.—No appreciable change in the 
general economic situation was npted 
during February, business in virtually all 
lines continuing dull and money remain- 
ing tight. Automotive sales are reported 
slow, with collections difficult, although 
the showing of new models and-price re- 
ductions of certain makes are’ expected 
to improve sales somewhat. © Although 
the radio market has generally slack- 
ened since the beginning of the year, the 
demand for midget sets is holding up 
well. Textile imports are showing a no- 
ticeable decline, which is attributable to 
the recent increases in duties designed 
to protect local industry. 

As a result of the continued low prices 
of metals, the mining situation remains 
unfavorable. The agricultural outlook is 
somewhat improved by the increased 
acreage devoted to cotton, Winter wheat, 
and. garbanzos,, coupled with the gene- 
erally favorable weather conditions. Cus- 
toms revenues during January, 1931, are 
unofficially reported at 8,500,000 pesos, 
as compared with 10,000,000 pesos in 
December, 1930. (Peso about $0.49.) 


Nicaragua 

Nicaragua.—General business condi- 
tions in Nicaragua failed to show any 
improvement during February. Inas- 
much as only nominal prices are being 
paid for coffee general business inter- 
ests do not consider the outlook favor- 
able for any improvement during the 
current year. The exercise of caution 
in*the granting of credits should be con- 
tinued. Circulation of the cordoba de- 
creased from 2;998,000 in January to 2,- 
982,000 in February. 

Imports through Corinto from Jan, 22 
to Feb. 19 amounted to 2,784 tons. Ex- 
ports during the same period amounted 
to 4,164 tons, including 4,012 tons of 
coffee. Customs duties payable at 
Corinto during February amounted to 
$176,000 as compared with $113,500 in 
January and $108,500 in December. 
(Cordoba about $0.99.) 


Porto Rico 


Porto Rico—Owing to the low sugar 
content of the standing cane, 
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sugar mills delayed grinding during Jan- 
uary, although at the present writing 
all but three or four mills have started 
operations. Under normal conditions all 
of the island’s 44 sugar milis are in full 
operation during January, and the delay 
at this season has affected business ad- 
versely. The immediate effect on busi- 
ness was the lack of employment in la- 
bor in cane fields and mills. Retailers 
of textiles, wearing apparel, furniture 
and luxury goods complain that the last 
month has been about the worst they 
have known. 4 

On the other hand, suppliers of-sugar 
mill and other agricultural and indus- 
trial equipment report very satisfactory 
current business, especially in the.south- 
ern part of the island, where both the | 
mills and the eane farmers are said to 
be in a much better financial situation 
than are those on the north coast. Not- 
withstanding the scarcity of money, col- 
lections on current business are reported 
to be very good. 


Venezuela 


Venezuela. — Business ‘conditions in 
Venezuela during February showed little 
improvement. The carnival holidays at 
the beginning of the month aided some 
retail business but hindered others. 
Though most importers report business 
as ‘poor with few sales and no immediate 
hope of improvement, others are more 
optimistic. One automobile dealer re- 
ports good sales during the latter part 
of January and the early part of Feb- 
ruary. ; 

Reports from the coffee regions indi- 
cate that practically all crops have been 

oved but that the sales have not helped 

usiness materially, returns being but 
little more than enough to cover produc- 
tion costs. The cacao harvest is under 
way, the crop being reported as abundant 
in one section and mediocre in others, ow- 
ing to lack of rain. Prices are low. 

There is some demand for Venezuelan 
leather in Holland but sales are appar- 
ently limited. Exporters declare that 
there is no market for dried salted hides 
and skins. 

The exchange value of the bolivar re- 
mains low and dollars are scarce; ex- 
change during most of the month was 
around 5.70 bolivars for New York dollar 
drafts. Collections consequently are 
slow. Banks in Caracas declare there is 
no decrease in number of. drafts or in 
amounts to collect, indicating no appre- 
ciable decline in purchases. (Bolivar 


many i about $0.19.) 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Mar. 2 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

No, 22976.—Hughes Oil Co. v. St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway: Rate charged on 
fuel oil, in tank-car loads, from Pyote, 
Tex., to South Bend, Ind., found inappli- 
cable. Applicable rate found not unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded, 

No. 15085 and related cases.—State Cor- 
poration Commission of .New Mexico v, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway:) 
Upon further hearing in No. 15085, sep- 


arate factors of combination rate charged 
on shipments of lepidolite ore, in carloads, 
from Embudo, N. Mex., to Wheeling, W. Va., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded, 
Prior reports, 96 I. C, C. 412, 123 I. C. C, 
675, and 142 I. C. C. 504, In No. 18221, rate 
on lepidolite ore, in carloads, from Embudo, 
N. Mex., to Wheeling, W. Va. found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 


No. 22319 and related cases.—Porter Oil 
Co, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way: 1, Rates on gasoline and other re- 
fined petroleum products, in carloads, from 
points in Kansas and Oklahoma to destina- 
tions in southwestern Nebraska and north- 
eastern Colorado found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed, and reparation 
awarded. 


No. 14953 and related cases. A. B. A. In- 
dependent Oil & Gasoline Co. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 1. Rates on 
gasoline and other petroleum products tak- 
ing the sam@ rates and on crude petroleum 
and fuel oil, gas oil, and other low grade 
petroleum products, in carloads, from points 
in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma to des- 
tinations in Nebraska, with certain ex- 
ceptions, found unreasonable for the fu- 
ture. Reasonable rates vrescribed. Rates 
on the same commodities from and to these 
points, with certain exceptions, found not 
unreasonable in the past. Rates from and, 
to certain points named in the report 
found unreasonable in the past. Repara- 
tion awarded. Rates from points in Texas 
to destinations in Nebraska found not uns 
reasonable. Former report, in No. 14953, 
140 I. C. C. 249, modified, 


2. Rates on gas oil, in tank-car loads, 
from points in Oklahoma and from Casper, 
Wyo., to North Platte, Nebr.. found un-. 
reasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 

3. Rates on gasoline and other petroleum 
products taking the same rates, and on fuel 
oil and other low grade petroleum products, 
in carloads, from points in Kansas, Okla- 
home, and from the north Texas group to 
certain destinations in Minnesota found un- 
reasonable for the future. Reasonable rates 
prescribed. Rates on petroleum products, 
except fuel oil and other low zrade‘ petro; 
leum products, in carloads, from and to 
these points found unreasonable in_ the 
past. Reparation awarded. Rates on gaso- 
line and other petroleum products taking 
the same rates and on fuel oil and other 
low grade petroleum products, in carloads, 
from other origin groups in Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas to destina- 
tions in Minnesota not shown to have been 
or to be unreasonable. 





iz advertisement appears as a matter of record 


$12,500,000 
Southern California Gas Company 


(A Subsidiary of Pacific Lighting Corporation) 
First Mortgage and Refunding Gold Bonds 
4% Series due 1961 


To be dated March 1, 1931 


2%. Coupon bonds in denominations of $500 and $1000 each; registerable as to principal only, are interchangeable with fully regi 


To mature March 1, 1961 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1 in New York, Los Angeles and San Francisco without deduction of normal Federal Income Tax upto 


bonds 


in denominations of $1000, $5000, $10,000 and $25,000 or a multiple of $25,000. Redeemable at option of the Company in whole at any time 
of in part on any interest payment date on 30 days’ notice at principal amount and accrued interest, plus a premium commencing at 5% and decreas- 
ing 1% of principal amount on March 1, 1937 and each sixth anniversary thereof except that during the last year the premium shall be 4%. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
AND UNION BANK & TRUST CO. OF LOS ANGELES, Trustees 


Issue approved by the Railroad Commission of California 


Exempt from personal property taxes in California. All the bonds of Southern California Gas Company thus far 
issued are legal investments for savings banks in California and application will be made to have these bonds so certified. 


From his letter to us, Mr. A. B. Macbeth, President of the Company, summarizes as follows: 
The Southern California Gas Company organized in 1910, supplies both manufactured and natural 


gas direct to homes, industries and utilities. With more than 247,000 meters installed, it serves without 
competition a population of about 2,500,000 in over.120 towns including a part of Los Angeles. 


The system consists of over 5100 miles of transmission and distribution mains, together with oil 
as manufacturing plants for emergency service. Natural gas distributed by the Company is obtained 


rom fifteen fields (one of which is Kettleman Hills). 


The First Mortgage and Refunding Bonds now offered will be secured by a direct first mortgage 

on certain properties acquired in 1927 and by a direct mortgage on the other f 

California Gas Company, subject pal to a prior lien of $6,170,000, refunding o 
u 


by this Mortgage Indenture. Reproduction value of the properties less depreciation was estimated at 


peopecses of 


Southern 


which is provided for 


$60,000,000 in 1927 since which time the Company has expended $13,000,000 for additions and 
improvements. 


Operating Revenues ih Srakete is 


EARNINGS 


The income of the Company for years ending December 31 has been as follows: 


Operating Expenses and all Taxes (ex- 


Net from Operations 3 5 sb? 8 


cept Federal income) . 1 4 « 3 


OtherIncome . . s: ssuuaees 


Balance available for Bond interest, 
Depreciation, Federal income 
OEE Oe 6 ragsie st ime hee 

Annual interest requirements on entire 

funded debt to be presently outstanding 


10,089,127 


$ 6,566,473 


$ 6,672,273 


1930 1929 1928 


$16,655,600 $17,295,291 $16,033,389 


10,774,061 9,838,516 
$ 6,521,230 $ 6,194,873 
148,246 62,823 
he 


105,800 


$ 6,669,476 $ 6,257,696 


$ 1,335,800 
The balance available for interest as shown above in 1928 was more than 4.6 times requirements 


and in 1929 and 1930 approximately 5 times requirements. 


The common stock of the Com 
of Pacific Lighting Corporation. 


Bonds are offered if, as and when 


Price 95% and accrued interest, to yield 4.77% 


Tucker Hunter Dulin & Co. 


Chase Securities Corporation 


Dean Witter & Co. 
Peirce, Fair & Co. 


pany is 99% owned by Southern California Gas Corporation, a subsidiary 


sssued to and received by us, subject. to the approval of our comnsel. It és ted th livery made 
she form of temporary s and interim receipts on or Ghost March 16, 34 - — nen wtthle os 


Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


American Securities 


, 
Company 


E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc, 


The sbove information is based upon Snancial statements and statistics om which we have relied. While we do noi guarantee, we believe it to be correct. 
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Public Utilities - 


dio Commission|Pam Recommended 
heldin Denying 


License to Station 


Evidence Showing Renewal 
Applied for Would Cause 
Interference Held to Jus- 


tify Action 


GENERAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 


Vv. 

FmpERAL Rapi0 COMMISSION ET AL, 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
No. 5196. 

‘Appeal from the Federal Radio Com- 

mission. 

BetHUEL M. WesSTER and PavuL M. 
Seca for appellant; THap H. Brown, 
D. M. Patrick, FANNEY NEYMAN and 
FRANK D. Scott for appellees. 

Before MARTIN, Chief Justice; and Ross 
and VAN ORSDEL, Associate Justices. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 2, 1931 
MarRTIN, Chief Justice.—This is an 
appeal from an order of the Federal 

Radio Commission denying an applica- 

tion made by appellant, the General 

Broadcasting System, for a renewal of 

a license to operate its broadcasting sta- 

tion WGBS, located at Astoria, Long 

Island, on a frequency of 600 kilocycles, 

with a power output of 500 watts (day 

time) and 250 watts (night), sharing 
time with station WCAC at Storrs, 

Conn. The appeal is taken under sec- 

tion 16 of the Radio Act of 1927. 44 

Stat. 1162. 


The ‘Yollowing broadcasting stations in 
addition to appellant’s are involved in the 
present controversy, to wit: (1) Sta- 
tion WMCA located at New York 
City, owned by the Knickerbocker 
Broadcasting Corporation; (2) station 
WNYC Iocated at New York City 
and owned by the municipality; (3) sta- 
tion WICC located at Bridgeport, Conn., 
owned by the Bridgeport Broadcasting 
Station, Inc., and (4) WCAC, located at 
Storrs, Conn., owned by the Connecticut 
Agricultural College. 

It appears that appellant’s station 
WGBS was first licensed to operate in 
the year 1924, on a frequency of 950 
kilocyeles, 1 kilowatt power, with no 
time limit. The license was for three 
months’ duration, pursuant to the rule 
then and since in force. Later the li- 
cense was changed to a frequency of 
860 kilocy:les, and in 1928 the station 
was assigned to a frequency of 1,180 
kilocycles.. The license was afterward 
renewed and extended at regular inter- 
vals with the latter frequency until in 


December, 1929, when appellant filed an |. 


applicatio: requesting the use of the 
frequency of 600 kilocycles, limited time, 
with power output.of- 500 watts (day) 
and 250 watts (night). Before the fore- 
going application was heard, appellant 
filed a corcurrent application requesting 
the use of the frequency 1,400 kilocycles, 
unlimited time of operation, with 500 
watts power output. This application 
was never heard, and was afterward 
withdrawn by appellant. 
Modification of License 4 

On Dec. 23, 1929, the Commission 
granted a modification of appellant’s li- 
cense by permitting it to use the fre- 
quency of 600 kilocycles, sharing time 
with station WCAC. The license as thus 
modified was to expire on Jan. 31,. 1930, 
and subject to the condition that the as- 
signment was experimental in nature 
and was sub‘ect to change if its use 
developed interference with _ stations 
WMCA and WNYC using 570 kilocycles. 

In January, 1930, appellant requested a 
renewal of the license w*th a frequency 
of 600 kilocycles. In February, 1930, the 
Commission extended this license permit- 
ting the use of 600 kilocycles, until a de- 
cision on its renewal application could 
be reached, but in no event to continue 
after Apr. 30, 1930. This extension was 
expressly made subject to such action cs 
the Commission might take after hear- 
ing the pending application for a re- 
newal of the license, and to the condi- 
tion that the extension should not co.- 
stitute or be construed as any finding by 
the Commission that t'.e continued oper- 
ation of the licensee’s station would 
serve public interest, convenience or ne- 
cessity, and also that the frequency of 
600 kilocycles was assigned on a tem- 
porary experimental basis and was sub- 
ject to cancellation without advance no- 
tice or hearing. 

In the meantime protests were filed 
with the Commission by :tations WMCA 
and WNYC, respectively, against. the 
grant of the frequency of 600 kilocycles 
to appéllant, on the ground that inter- 
ference might be expected with their sta- 
tions if such frequency was used by ap- 
pellant. These stations are both located 
in New York City at a distance of less 
than 10 miles from appellant’s station 
WGBS, and were licensed to operate 
upon a frequency of 570 kilocycles, shar- 
ing time thereon. It was claimed by 
them that a separation of only 30 kilo- 
cycles between che frequencies employed 
by their stations and appellant’s would 
result in serious interference between 
them. In February, 1930, stations WICC 
and WMCA severally applied for an as- 
signment of the frequencies of 600 kilo- 
cycles for their operation. 

Hearing Was Held 

A hearing was duly held by the Com- 
mission upon these applications and pro- 
tests. The controlling question at issue 
was whether the operation of appellant’s 
station WGBS on a frequency of 600 kilo- 
cycles, using 500 watts power, would 
cause interference with the operation of 
stations WNYC and WMCA, at’ New 
York City, operating upon a frequency 
of 570 kilocycles, and also using 500 
watts power. The Commission found 
upon the evidence that interference in 
fact would result in such case, and ac- 
cordingly sustained the protest of sta- 
tions WNYC and WMCA, and denied ap- 
pellant’s application. At the same time 
the Commission assigned to appellant’s 
station the frequency of 1,170 kilocycles 
(1,180 kilocycles being intended) with 
500 watts power, and limited time of 
operation. The Commission granted the 
seeneeten of station WICC for the use 
of 600 kilocycles with 500 watts power, 
sharing time with station WCAC, and 
denied the application of station WMCA 
for that frequency. 

From this decision the present appeal 
was taken. 

The 
which the Commission has decided after 
hearing all of the evidence. The present 
appeal calls upon this court to deter- 
mine whether the decision is manifestly 
against the evidence. If so, it should be 
reversed; if not, it should be affirmed. 
Technical Radio Laboratory v. Federal 
Radio Commission, 36 F. (2d) 111, 

A. review of the record convinces us 














uestion at issue is one of fact,| b 


n the Sacramento 


Salt Water Barrier Below Con- 
fluence With San Joaquin 
Is Opposed 


The Secretary of War has transmitted 
to Congress a partial report of the Chief 
of Engineers on the Sacramento, San 
Joaquin and Kern rivers, California, made 
under the provisions of House Document 
No. 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first ses- 
sion, relative to improvements of rivers 
for floods, irrigation, drainage, etc., in 
which recommendation is made for the 
contribution by the United States of the 
sum of $6,000,000 for the eonstruction 
of Kennett Dam on the Sacramento River 
by the State of California, subject to a 
permit under the Federal Power Com- 
mission, to provide for a continuous dis- 
charge of water sufficient to maintain a 
flow of 6,000 cubic feet per second be- 
tween Chico and Sacramento, Calif. 

The report also recommends against 
the construction of the proposed salt- 
water barrier below the confluence of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers 
on account of the excessive cost incident 
thereto, which will not compensate for 
the advantages to be gained by such 
construction. 


(Issued by Department of War.) 
ne 


Allocation of Radio 


Waves to Detriment 
Of Station Reversed 


Appellate Court Decides Mil- 
waukee Broadcaster Is 
Entitled to Relief Due to 
Interference 


[Continued from. Page 1.] 
isting lack of this State’s full quota 
of regional assignments.” 

“We concur in these views, for it would 
not be consistent with the legislative 
policy to equalize the comparative broad- 
casting facilities of the various States 
or zones by unnecessarily injuring sta- 
tions already established which are ren- 
dering valuable service to their naturai 
service areas,” the opinion states. “The 
paramount consideration, after all, is the 
public interest, convenience and neces- 
sity, and we are convinced upon a review 
of the record that the Commission’s con- 
clusions are in line therewith.” 

In the WTMJ. case the court brought 
out that the station now operates with 
1,000 watts night and 2,500 watts day on 
the 620-kilocycle channel, and that the 
station represents an investment of over 
$300,000. On Nov. 11, 1928, it adds, the 
station was assigned to its present fre- 
quency with Stations WLBZ, Dover-Fox- 
croft, Me.; WDAE, Tampa, Fla.; WDBO, 
Orlando, Fla; KFAD, Phoenix, Ariz., 
and KGW, Portland, Me., on the same 
channel. Owing to the limited power and 
the locations of those other stations, the 
efficiency of WTMJ was not restricted 
or impaired at that time. 

Subsequently, the opinion states, the 
Commission, without hearing, and over 
the protests of WTMJ, authorized 
WLBZ to increase its evening power 
from 250 to 500 watts, and shifted the 
Florida stations on the frequency, plac- 
ing WFLA-WSUN, at Clearwater, Fla., 
in lieu of Station WRAE, Tampa. These 
changes have caused “almost ruinous in- 
terferences,” states the opinion, and re- 
duced the service area of WTMJ to a 
radius of approximately 20 miles from 
the transmitter. 

“In our view, it clearly appears that 
appellant is entitled to some form of 
relief,” the court states. “The Commis- 
sion was in error as a matter of law in 
increasing the power of the Maine sta- 
tion and shifting the Florida stations 
without notice to appellant and an op- 
portunity for appellant to be heard. * * * 
The finding of the Commission in No. 
5163 that there are, ‘four stations be- 
sides appellant’s assigned to the fre- 
quency of 620 kilocycles, whose geo- 
graphical separation permits simultane- 
ous operation without intolerable inter- 
ference’ is ‘manifestly against the evi- 
dence.’ * * * 

“Theory must give way to fact. Rec- 
ognizing the Commission is_ better 
equipped than this court to work out an 
equitable solution of the problem, we 
are reluctant to direct the particular 
form of relief. In our view, the inter- 
ests of justice will be subserved by a 
reversal of the decisions in Nos. 5163, 
5268 “and 5269, with directions to the 
Commission to afford appellant, after 
notice and opportunity to be heard, such 
relief as will measurably reestablish ap- 
pellant in the position occupied by it 
prior to the acts complained of.” 


that the decision is not against the evi- 
dence. If appellant’s application is 
granted it will result in locating three 
broadcasting stations at practically the 
same geographical position, and permit- 
ting them to operate simultaneously 
with only a 30 kilocycle separation be- 
tween them. Experience has demon- 
strated that in general this is not a suf- 
ficient separation. The testimony of the 
radio engineers who were witnesses 
below was unanimous to the effect that 
a 50-kilocycle separation of stations in 
the same geographic location is the aver- 
age separation necessary to prevent in- 
terference. One of the engineers testi- 
fied by affidavit: “In my opinion the 
operation of the 2,500-watt stations in 
the same general and highly populated 
locality, at a frequency difference of as 
little as 30 kilocycles, will inevitably re- 
sult in increased interference and may 
be taken as establishing a precedent, 
which if followed in other cases would 
greatly and harmfully affect the broad- 
casting service available to listeners 
throughout the United States.” Other 
competent radio engineers testified to 
the same effect at the hearing. More- 
over, various witnesses who were inter- 
ested in the sale and maintenance of 
radio receiving sets in New York, testi- 
fied to actual instances of objectionable 
interference between Stations WGBS and 
WMCA or WNYC when broadcasting 
simultaneously. This is, likewise, con- 
firmed by numerous affidavits signed by 
radio listeners in the vicinity. 

Testimony was introduced at the hear- 
ing, in support of appellant’s contention, 
ut in our opinicn it cannot be said that 
the decision of the Commission was mani- 
festly against the evidence when the tes- 
timony is fully compared and considered, 

Various procedural questions are pre- 
sented by appeilant in the record, but 
they do not affect the substantial issue in 
the case. f 

The decision appealed from is accoré- 
ingly affirmed. 
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United States Engineer Corps. 


Wilson Dam on the Tennessee River, a feature of the development of the Muscle Shoals project in Ala- 
bama, was built by the United States Engineer Corps at a cost of $51,000,000. The dam is 4,500 feet 
long and 42 feet high. The installed power capacity is 260,000 horsepower, but the output is limited by 


the transformer to 100,000 kilowatts. 


The ultimate capacity is 


Decisions on Radio Applications 
Announced by Federal Commission 


Decisions on applications for radio per- 
mits have just been announced by the 
Federal Radio Commission as follows: 

Applications granted: 

WJBU, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa., granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment, to conform to re- 
quirements of General Orders 91 and 97. 


WENR-WBCN, Great Lakes Broadcasting 
Co., Chicago, Ill., granted consent to vol- 
untary assignment of license to National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. 

WRBI, Charles A. Kent and Milton U. 
Kent, Tifton, Ga., granted consent to vol- 
untary assignment of license to Oglethorpe 
University. 

KGFF, KGFF Broadcasting Co., Ince., 
Shawnee, Okla., granted modification of 
construction permit to install new equip- 
ment, decreasing maximum rated power of 
equipment from 250 w. to 100 w. (this 
does not decrease licensed power), to con- 
form with General Orders 91 and 97. 

WCAM, City of Camden, N. J., granted 
authority to measure antenna input to de- 
termine licensed power. 

KWK, Greater St. Louis Broadcasting 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo., granted authority to 
measure antenna input to determine 
licensed power. 

KGB, Pickwick Broadcasting Corp., Ltd., 
Los Angeles, Calif., granted extension of 
program test on construction permit for 
15 days providing operating @onstants have 
been adjusted in accordance with Commis- 
sion’s letter of Feb. 7, 1931. 

WCEB, Albert L. Hoffman, S. S. “Ingo- 
mar,” granted license; calling 500; 5,525 
ke.; working 5,555, 5,616 ke.;. 100-w.; Al 
and A2 emission; frequency maintenance 
tolerance on 500 ke., 0.1 per cent; on 5,555, 
5,525 and 5,615 ke., 0.05 per cent. 

WCDM, Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
S. S. “Stanley Dollar,” granted temporary 
authority pending receipt of formal ap- 
plication as follows: Calling 500 ke.; work- 
ing 454, 425, 410 ke.; radio compass: 375 
ke.; 2 kw. power B emission. _ 

W10XAC, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., granted authority to 
use WI10XAC at Niagara Falls, Feb. 28, 
1931. ; : 

WBBM, WJBT, Atlass Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., granted modification of license covering 
specified hours of operation to comply with 
G. 0. 105, and allowed simultaneous day 
operation with KFAB. , 

WOKO, WOKO, Inc., Pougkeepsie, N. Y., 
granted modification of license to change 
hours of operation from sharing with WHEC- 
WABO to simultaneous daytime operation; 
share with WHEC-WABO at night. 

WHEC, WABO, Hickson Electric and Radio 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., granted modification 
of license to increase hours of operation 
from sharing with KOKO to simultaneous 
operation in daytime with WOKO, share at 
night. 

WAPI, Alabama Polytech. Inst., Birming- 
ham, Ala., granted authority to operate 
simultaneously during daylight hours with 
KVOO 


KFAB, KFAB, Broadcasting Co., Lincoln, 
Nebr., granted modification of license to cover 
specified hours of operation filed in con- 
junction with G. O. 105. (Operate simul- 
taneously daytime with WBBM-WJBT.) 

W3XAB, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, 
N. J., granted extension of time of the spe- 
cial authorization granted by Commis- 
sion on Jan. 9, 1931, from Feb. 12 to 
Apr. 12, 1931. This authorization was for 
temp. authority to operate a transmitter at 
6th and Market Sts. in a tower on the 
building at that location. 

WJBK, WIBM, James F. Hopkins, Inc., 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and C. L. Carrell, Jack- 
son, Mich., granted permission to WJBK and 
WIBM.§ to continue simultaneous operation 
to local sunset. 

‘WMBN, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Yacht “Happy Days,” granted addtl. temp. 
authority to operate a recently in§talled 
transmitter on board this yacht on addi- 
tional frequency pending receipt of formal 
appln. for modfication and renewal of exist- 
ing license No. 2397. 

New York Alaska Gold Dredging Corp., 
Lower Kuskokwim River Valley, P. 0. Nyac, 
Alaska, granted construction permit fre- 
quencies 274 and 3,160 ke.; 50 w. 

KGUC, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Fort 
Worth, Tex., granted construction permit for 
additional transmitter, 3,484 ke., and 5,630 
ke. (day only), 50 w., to commu~icate with 
aircraft flying Brown Chain. 

KMT, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Libbyville, 
Alaska, granted construction permit 3,184 ke., 
250 w., public coastal and point to point 
service. 

W3XM, Durham & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., granted modification of construction per- 
mit to extend completion date of construction 
permit to Mar. 1, 1931, and approval of site 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, 39th and Chestnut 
Sts.; also change in name of applicant from 
Durham & Co., Inc,, to Durham Radio Corp. 

WPDM, City of St. Petersburg, Fla., St. 
Petersburg, Fla., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 
to Mar. 31, 1931, and commencement date to 
Febs 10, 1931. 

KGWX, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
Portable—Los Angeles, Calif., granted modi- 
fication of construction permit for exten- 
sion of completion date to May 18, 1931. 

WPDP, Bureau of Police, Philadelphia, 
Pa., granted modification of construction 
permit for extension of completion date to 
May 1, 1931. 

WMF, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Egegik, 
Alaska; KNO, Nushagah, Alaska; KMG, 
Bristol Bay; KML, Lockanok, Alaska; KVV, 
Koggiung, Alaska, granted modification of 
construction permit for change in type of 
apparatus. 

WPDW, Metropolitan Police Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C., granted license, 2,410 ke., 300 


w. 

WPDL, City of Lansing, Mich., granted 
license, 2,440 ke., 50 w. 

W7XB, Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont., granted renewal of license. 

W2XB, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Inc.,, Sayville, N. Y., granted renewal of 
license, 

KGOR, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Motor Ves- 
sel “David B” granted modification of li- 
cense to change equipment and frequency to 
3,184 ke., for purpose of communicating with 
proposed land stations on same fréquency 





to be located 
Alaska. 
Tidewater Wireless Telegraph Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., granted construction permit 
to construct station for general public serv- 
ice using the following frequencies: Calling, 
148, 500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580 and 22,100 kc., 
Working: 163, 438, 4,116, 6,615, 8,630, 11,140, 
16,900 and 22,160 ke. One transmitter for 
operation on frequencies above 1,500 ke., 1 
kw. power; one transmitter for operation on 
frequencies below 1,500 kc., 2 kw. power. 


Inland Waterways Corp., all licenses now 
in effect extended until Feb. 29, 1932, under 
certain conditions. 


WCGU, U. S. Broadcasting Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., renewal application reconsidered 
and granted, 


The Commisison announced that the 
12-hour minimum operating schedule re- 
ferred to in General Order No. 105, Sec- 
tion 3, for unlimited time stations, ap- 
plies to Sundays as well as week days. 

Set for hearing: 


Los Angeles Harbor Radiophone, Wilming- 
ton, Calif., construction permit 1,660, 2,524, 
1,708 ke., 75 w., unlimited. 


Chas. L. Fower, Macon, Mo., requests con- 
struction permit 1,210 ke., 100 w., unlimited 
time. 

F. J. Conard and H. D. Conard, Garden 
City, Kans., requests construction permit 
1,370 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

Harrold E. Warren and Kennith C. 
Retzlaff, Muskegon, Mich., requests construc- 
tion permit 1,500 ke., 15 w., unlimited. 

The Shartenberg Radio Service Inc., New 
Haven, Conn,, requests construction permit 
930 ke., 250 w., unlimited time. 

WGEM, Great Southern Land Co., Gulfport, 
Miss., requests construction permit 1,470 kc., 
5 kw., full time day; share with WLAC night. 

WIAS, Iowa Broadcasting Co., Ottumwa, 
Towa, requests construction permit to move 
transmitter to north of city limits of Des 
Moines; move studio to Des Moines, and 
install new equipment. 

KSO, Joseph Callaway and Harry Dahl, 
Clarinda, Iowa, requests construction per- 
mit to move studio and transmitter to Des 
Moines; install new equipment and use 
portable to test for location. 

KSO, Berry Seed Co., Clarinda, Iowa, re- 
quests consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to Joseph Callaway and Harry Dahl. 

WDAY, WDAY, Inc., Fargo, N. Dak., re- 
quests coristruction permit to make changes 
in equipment increasing maximum rated 
power of equipment to 5 kw., and increasing 
operating power from 1 to 5 kw. 

_WSAI, _The Crosley Radio Corp., Lessee, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, requests modification of li- 
a to increase day power from 500 w. to 1 
cw. 

i A, May one & euaeity Co., Shenan- 
oah, lowa, requests change of frequency 

710 ke., daylight. . , eaideed 
Broadcasting applications: 


WwCaP, Radio Industries Broadcast Co., 
Electric Bldg., Asbury Park, N. J., con- 
struction permit to change equipment and 
a oo from 500 w. to 1 kw. on 
p c., and move studio to i 
Hall, Asbury Park, N. J. oe 

WLBG, Robert Allen Gamble, 126-A 
— spoumeve Street, Petersburg, Va., 
construction permit to change equipment. 

WTFI, Toccoa Falls Tastlewtas Weonee” 
Ga., request for authority to voluntarily 
assign license to the Toccoa Falls Broad- 
casting Company. 

WQDX, Stevens Luke, 135 East Jackson 
Street, Thomasville, Ga., construction per- 
mit application amended to request an in- 
crease in power from 50 w. to 100 w. and 
change equipment, only. (Application for- 
merly requested change in frequency and 
more power.) 

A. E. Hodges and W. R. Winkler, Boone, 
N. C., construction permit application re- 
submitted to erect a new station to use 
1,200 ke., 100 w., and unlimited time. 

WHAD, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis., modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date on construction 
permatse sas 1931. 

a eardsley Specialty Company 
Rock Island, Til, license to i Seeenrest 
tion permit issued Dec. 5, 1930, to install 
new equipment. 

WOS, Missouri State Marketing Bureau, 
Jefferson City, Mo., construction permit ap- 
plication amended to omit power increase 
from 500 w, to 1 kw. day and 500 w. night, 
Application now requests authority to in- 
stall new equipment. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 


Universal Broadcasting Co., Delaware 
County, Pa., construction permit for 1,170 
ke., 50 W.5 special experimental service. 

American Radio News Corporation, Carl- 
stadt, N. J., construction permit for 5,645, 
6,545, 8,250, 11,260, 16,500 ke., 1 kw.; press 
mobile service. 

The United States Daily Publishing Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C., new construc- 
tion permit for 30 and 80 meters, 250 wW.; 
special experimental service, 

Varney Air Lines, license for aircraft 
on 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 5,570, 5,660 
and NCW 3,106, red chain, in accord with 
General Order 99; 50 w. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., port- 
able, license for special experimental 
service. 

KGR, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Edmonds, 
Wash., license covering construction per- 
mit for 7,430, 7,437.5, 7,445, 9,410, 10,930, 
14,860, 14,875, 14,890, 18,820 ke., 1.5 kw.; 
public point to point. 


in vicinity: of Libbyville, 


Indiana Senate Receives 
Auto Responsibility Bill 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Mar. 2. 
The bill (H. 380) requiring motorists to 
establish financial responsibility for the 
payment of damages in future accidents, 
following conviction of certain major 
traffic offenses or failure to satisfy 
judgments arising out of motor vehicle 
accidents has been reported favorably to 
the Indiana Senate with minor amend- 
ments by the Roads Committee. The bill 

had previously passed the House. 


to be 612,000 horsepower. 


Review Is Granted 
In Refusal of Oil 
Prospecting Rights 


Supreme Court Announces 
It Will Consider Four 
Cases Involving Power of 
Secretary of Interior 


Four cases involving the question of 
the Secretary of the Interior’s power to 
refuse permits to prospect for oil and 
gas on the public domain will be ré- 
viewed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it was announced from 
the bench on Mar. 2. 

The cases are: McLennen, U. S. ex rel. 
v. Wilbur, No. 618; Simpson, U. S. ex 
rel. vy. Wilbur, No. 676; Barton, U. S. 
ex rel. vy. Wilbur, No. 704; and Pyron, 
U. S. ex rel. v. Wilbur, No. 743. 

The cases, the petitions stated, are 
|four of numerous suits of similar nature 
begun in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to compel the Secre- 
|tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
|through mandamus, to issue permits to 
prospect on the public domain. The 
cases arose following the Secretary’s 
order that all applications for permits 
were to be rejected in accordance with 
the Administration policy of oil conser- 
vation announced by the President in 
March, 1929. 

The Secretary is authorized to issue 
the permits by the Oil Leasing Act of 
1920. It is contended that his refusal 
to accept applications and his denial of 
permits results in a nullification of that 
act. 

The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia granted the writs of mandamus 
applied for, ordering the permits issued. 
The Court of Appeals of the District, 
however, reversed the order holding that 
the action of the Secretary amounted to 
a valid withdrawal of public lands. Jus- 
tice Van Orsdel dissented. 
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Admitted Assets, December 31,1930 . . 
Reserves and all other liabilities 5 a “ 
Surplus of Assets for Emergencies . , 


Income Received in 1930 ‘ 2 - 

Added to reserves during the year . 4 ‘ 

Paid to Policyholders : ; ; ; 
TOTAL PAID POLICYHOLDERS IN 68 YEARS 
Invested on Policyholders’ Account during the Year . 
Dividends paid policyholders in 1930 ; ° 
Reserve for policyholders’ dividends in 1931 . « 
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Cement Contract 
For Black Canyon 


First Award for 20,000 Barrels 
To Cost Government $41,- 
000 Delivered 


The first contract for cement for 
Hoover Dam was awarded Feb. 28 to 
the Monolith Portland Cement Co., of 
Los Angeles, when the Secretary of the 
Interior; Ray Lyman Wilbur, approved 
the transaction. The contract was for 
20,000 barrels. 

The Monolith Company bid $1.50 per 
barrel, net, or $30,000, less 40 cents per 
barrel for sacks returned. The sack al- 
lowance. amounts to $8,000. The Gov- 
ernment must pay freight charges from 
Monolith) Calif.; to the site of the dam 
near Las Vegas, Nev., amounting to $19,- 
000. The cement will thus cost the Gov- 
ernment $41,000 delivered. Ten pro- 
posals for supplying the cement were 
received, and these bids were opened 
Feb. 19 at the Denver office of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 


Medical Treatment 
Given Workmen to Be 
Studied in New York 


Committee Is Appointed by | 
Governor to Investigate | 


Phases of Operation of 
State Compensation Law 


State of New York: 

Albany, Mar. 2. 
A committee of 19 members has just 
been appointed by Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to make an investigation of 


various phases of medical treatment to 
injured employes under the workmen’s 
compensation law. The purpose of the 
study he said, is to lead to recommenda- 
tions for any weeded legislation. 

Among the matters which the commit- 
tee is to investigate are payments re- 
ceived by hospitals for bed and clinic 
care in compensation cases, hospital rec- 
ords in compensation cases, causes of de- 
lay in payment of hospital bills, and pay- 
ment of hospital and medical costs in 
third-party cases, noninsured employers’ 
cases and unreported injury cases. 

The members of the committee are as 
follows: 


The State Industrial Commissioner, 


Frances Perkins; the State Commissioner | 


of Social Welfare, Dr. Frederick W. Par- 
sons; George S. Van Schaick, recently 
appointed State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance; Howard S. Gans, New York City; 
Henry Fisher, United Hospital Fund; 
Vincent Astor, New York City; Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Ross, president, New York State 
Medical Society; Max Meyer, State In- 
dustrial Council; Dr. Adrian Van S, Lam- 
bert, New. York City; Dr. James Alexan- 
der Miller, New York City; Marshall 
Field, New York City; James Speyer, 
New York City; Charles Deckleman, 
Travelers Insurance Co.;. Maxwell 
Wheeler, president, Associated Indus- 
tries, Buffalo; Howard S..Cullmian, presi- 
dent, Beekman Street Hospital; John 
Sullivan, president, New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor; Dr. S. S. Goldwater, 
Mount Sinai Hospital, and Dr. Edward 
A. King, New York City. 
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OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DIRECTORS 


Robert K. Eaton Ernest B. Dane 
Charles Francis Adams Howard Coonley 
Louis K. Liggett Fred E. Nason 
Paul E. Fitepatridk George R. Nutter 


and Surplus Funds 


Progress of the Year : 


DICT METHSTANDING unusual conditions, this Company's experience was 
the increase of 7 3% “in New Insurance Paid-For, favorable interest earnings, 
experience and reduced expense rate. 
The admitted assets showed an increase of $41,980,835 48. There were added $35,007,828 to 
reserves, policyholders were paid in excess of $75,000,000 including dividends of $18,620,863, 
leaving surplus assets in reserve for emergencies equal to 8.65 per cent of the total legal reserve. 
New investments made during the year totaled $82,300,519, on an average effective rate to the 
Company of 5 58% City and suburban real estate mortgages formed the chief item, or 30.61% 
the 1930 investments. 


paid for during 1930 aggregated $664,488, 759; outstanding insurance 


increased to over 344 
of over 415 million persons. 





(New Tax Sought ° 


In Maryland on — 


Fire Insurance 


Proceeds From Additional 
Levy Would Be Used to 
Maintain Fire Depart- 
ments Throughout State 


State of Maryland: 
Annapolis, Mar. 2. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
Maryland Senate by Senators Fooks, 
Beck and Withgott to add a new sectio 
718A to article 48A of the annota 
code of Maryland, providing for an ad- 
ditional tax on all fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in the State. The 
bill (S. 121) has been referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The bill provides that every fire in- 
surance company doing business in the 
State shall pay on or before Mar. 15, 
1932, and annually thereafter, in addi- 
tion to present taxes, fees and charges, 
an additional tax equal to 2 per cent 
of gross premiums, less return premiums 
on all direct business received from the 
insurance of property within the State 
during the preceding calendar year. In 
the case of mutual companies dividends 
paid or credited to members would be 
construed to be return premiums. 

The proceeds of this tax would be used 
to assist in maintaining fire companies 
or departments in the State. The City 
of Baltimore and the various counties 
would receive proportionate amounts 
based on the amount of fire insurance 
business done. 

It is further provided that “it shall be 
unlawful for any fire insurance com- 
pany to increase the rate of insurance 
premium upon any property affected py 
this act because of the tax hereinbefore 
provided, unless the Insurance Commis- 
sioner after a hearing on the matter 
shall be satisfied that an increase 18 
necessary, and in the event that the 
Insurance Commissioner shall be satis- 
fied after such hearing that an increase 
in the premium rate is necessary he shall 
authorize such reasonable increase as he 
shall deem fair and equitable.” 

A penalty of $500 is provided for each 
violation of the act. 


Massachusetts Reports 
On Savings Bank Insurance 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Mar. 2. 


A report submitted to the State Legis- 
lature by the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Merton L. Brown, and the State 
Banks Commissioner, Arthur Guy, shows 
that on Oct. 31, 1930, the volume of sav- 
ings bank life insurance in force in the 
State was $77,324,800. Of this amount 
$12,384,750 was group insurance, 

The general insurance guaranty fund 
administered by the State in connection 
with this insurance had a surplus of 
$172,018 as of Oct. 31, it was revealed, 


Insect Diet Liquid 


The “Eutettix tenellus Baker,” or 
“leaf hopper,” a parasitical insect which 
spreads diseasa among sugar-beet leaves 
in the western United States, is able 
to partake only of liquid food and must 
seek sustenance the year around, be- 
cause it does nct hibernate. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 


In all times of stress 
a strong anchor of safety 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. 
y W. 


Deviia 
Cox 

. Brock 
P. Dennett 


Our 1930 Financial Statement 
shows this Company holding its usual strong position in Resources 


$ 584,121,813.41 
541,320,308.97 


42,801,504.44 


154,381,579.65 


35,007,828.00 
75,121,420.00 


681,561,755.00 


82,300,519.03 
18,620,863.25 
20,220,000.00 


satisfactory, in 
good mortality 


billion dollars on 7,238,968 policies, insuring an estimated number 





. ~ State ’Finane 


quiry Started 
On Power Group 
In New England 


-Trade Commission Engineer 
Says Association Controls 
Approximately 20 Sub- 
sidiary Corporations 


igations of power and gas util- 
itive by te P Trade Commission 
were resumed Mar. 2 with inquiry into 
the affairs of the New England Power 
Association, which, according to testi- 
mony, generates and disposes of more 
electrical mess, than any company ex- 

i the Commission. : 
edaeey presented by the Commis- 
sion’s engineer economist, Judson C. 
Dickerman, who recently inspected the 
association’s properties, set forth that 
the organization is a voluntary associa- 
tion formed under a declaration of trust 
dated Jan. 2, 1926. , 

It is, in effect, a holding company 
owning the majority and often 100 per 
cent of the voting stock of some 20 or 
more subsidiary corporations owning or 
operating storage reservoirs, electric 
power plants, transmission lines, and 
distribution systems located in five New 
England States, not including Maine, 
manufactured gas plants and distribut- 
ing systems in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island. and Connecticut, a local water 
supply utility in Vermont and a trans- 

rtation system in Rhode Island, Mr. 


Bickerwean explained. , 
Origin of Association 

nt holding company, it was 
hanincl’ i the successor to other hold- 
ing companies or corporations organized 
from time to time as exigencies of financ- 
ing and limitations imposed by State 
laws demanded, “in order that the con- 
cept of a power system combining large 
hydroelectric plants necessarily located 
in the valleys of the Connecticut River in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont—with large fuel-burning plants on 
the seaboard to jointly supply power to 
large manufacturing. plants in the highly 
industrialized areas in central Massachu- 
setts. and Rhode Island—might be put 
> >, ” 
"i ne the origin of the associa- 
tion from the inception in 1907 of the 
construction of a hydroelectric power 
project- on the Connecticut River near} 
Vernon, Vt., with a transmission line to| 


| 
Fitchburg, Mass., 





Mr. Dickerman | 
i j i the 
t this project was interstate from th 
tone the source of power to be in| 
New Hamps 
power to be a 
trial plants mostly 
setts. — 
Questione 


~ gd te a of the International Paper 


Company to the Association, 
we Sskacenen Nestified that the Inter- 
national Company, through a subsidiary, 
has a controlling interest in the Asso- 
ciation. A recent list of directors of the 
Association, he stated, includes the presi- 
dents of the Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company of Boston, of the Hartford 
Electric Light Company, of the mores 
Boston Lighting Properties, and of t e 
International Paper and Power Company. 
‘As far as known, the witness testified, 
the association is independent of any 
of the well-known public utility holding 
companies. Competition Set “ i 

ly years of its operations | 
ee ees primarily a wholesale 
distributor of power to large industrial 
users, testimony set forth, but when out- 
side holding companies invaded Massa- 
chusetts and began to purchase impor- 
tant local utilities, the New England 
power interests expanded to occupy the 
retail field by acquiring a considerable 
number of local electric utilities, some of 
which also operated gas plants. In some | 
of these local retailing utilities a ma-/| 
jority up to 100 per cent of the stock was 
acquired, notably those in Worcester, 


in central Massachu- 


d by Judge Robert E. Healy, | 


; serve Bank of Atlanta, 


checks the activities of the subsidiaries 


hire and the sale of the|“There is no dodging the fact,” he said, 
t wholesale to large indus-|“that the association considers the whole 
|units, and that under the association 


1 for the Commission, as tO / are carried along as completely as legal, | 


ods of control by the New England Power 


vestigated by the Commission. 
few years. acquired local properties and 


apparently successful development under 


| ownerships,’ 


| have been the practice for isolated utili- | 


| States. 


ee eee 


Decrease in Loans 


Is Shown for Week 


Reserve Board Finds Invest- 
.ments and Deposits Were 
' Greater for Period 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly .reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Feb. 25, made 
public Mar. 2, shows a decrease for the 
week of $31,000,000 in s, largely off- 
set by an increase of 3000,000 in in- 
vestments, also increases of $44,000,000 
in net demand deposits and $32,000,000 
in time deposits, and a decrease of $10,- 
000,000 in borrowings from Federal re- 
serve banks. 


Loans on securities increased $11,000,- 
000 at reporting banks in the New York 
district, = declined $7,000,000 in the 
Chicago district and $12,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. “All other” loans de- 
clined $16,000,000 in the Boston district 
and $19,000,000 at all reporting banks, 
and increased $8,000,000 in the San 
Francisco district. 


Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $12,000,000 in the 
New York district and increased $7,- 
000,000 in the Cleveland district, all re- 
porting banks ebony no. change for 
the week. Holdings of other securities 
increased $31,000,000 in the New York 
district, $6,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict, and $27,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, and declined $10,000,000 in the} 
Atlanta district. | 

Borrowings of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks from Federal reserve banks 
aggregated $42,000,000 on Feb. 25, the 
principal change for the week being a} 
decline of $5,000,000 at the Federal Re-| 


(Principal resources and liabilities 
of weekly reporting member banks 
in each Federal reserve district on 
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MARCH. 3, 1931. 
Domestic Trade 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Mar. 2 


The followin 
the New York 


information relates to transactions on 
tock Exchange in securities listed 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in. the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
States Sales 
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Feb. 25, as made public by the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Board Mar. 2 are 
shown in tabulation at the bottom of 
this page.) 


that “the association considers itself a 


vital factor in the conduct of each oper- 
ating subsidiary and acknowledges its|Ch U Sta gu Ist 5s B 63 
responsibility by the universal use of the| Ch U Sta gu Ist 6%s C ’63.. 
name New England Power Association,|Ch Un Sta gu 5s 44 dine 


which, together with the name of the 
local operating company, is frequently 
and conspicuously attached to automo- 
biles, transmission towe®, stations, of- 


fices, stationery and even in electric dis- 


play signs.” 
Supervision Methods 
The witness described methods by 
which the association supervises and 


through a network of communication 
lines and through a traveling auditor. 


system more important than any of its 
uniform policies and uniform operations | 


physical and community conditions per- 
mit.” 
Mr. Dickerman stated that the meth- 


Association are in details much different 
from those of other large operations in- 
He said 
that the association has within only a 


that most of them had a long history of 


local management and subject to definite 
long-exercised State regulation. 

“They could not be considered as weak 
and fragmentary developments, often 
the football of speculation and changing | 
’ he declared, pointing out | 
that State laws prevent their amalgama- 
tion into one corporation as appears to 
Georgia and other | 


ties in Alabama, 


Unified Direction | 

“Yet there has been built up under 
the New England Power Association,” 
he testified, “a system unified in. policy | 
and direction, jointly utilizing a great | 
variety of sources of power which dis- 
poses of as much energy as does the | 
Alabama Power Company, considerably 
more than does the Georgia Power Com- 
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lighting and other electric systems pur- | 
chasing for resale. 

Domestic consumption averaged 368 
kilowatt hours per year with an average 
bill of $26.90 per consumer, while all| 
classes of power consumers apparently | 
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10144 
103% 
112 

109% 
9914 
99 

10744 
10414 





So Bell T & T 1st 5s 


S Pac RR ist r gu 4 


So Ry StL Div Ist 4s 


T-P-M Pac Ter RRist 
Un PacRRist&Land G 


Un Pac RR 40 yr 448 


Utica G & Er ext 5s 


105 Va Ry Ist 5s A ’62 


94 
1054, 
102 

9815 

9515 

791g 

875% 
120% 
106 
105 

9813 
101 
101% 
101% 

8854 
103 3% 

96 

94% 

94% 
102% 

89 

90 

96% 
100% 
100% 

8375 

9916 


Wabash RR Ist 5s '39 
Wabash RR 2nd 5s ’39 
Wabash Ry r&gen 54es A '75.. 


Wabash Ry r&gen 5s 


Wabash Ry r&gen 5s 
West El deb 5s '44 

West Mary RR Ist 4s 
West NY & Pa Ry Co 


1st Lib Loan 15-30 yr 
Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yr 
4th Liberty Loan 4%s 


U S of A Treas 4%s 
U S of A Treas 3%s 


U S of A Treas 3%s 
U S of A Treas 3%s 


Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


NYC&StL RR r 514sA’74(n Co) abed 
NYC&StLRR r m43gsC’78(n Co) abed 
NY Edis ist&r 6%s A 41 
NY Edis ist&r 5s B 44 


PacG&Egé&ris A ’42 
Penn RR cons 4%s ’6 


Penn RR gen 5s B ’68..... % aes 


Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s ’47... 
Pt Art Can & Dk Ist gu 6s A ’53 


StP Minn&Mani Ry cons 6s °33 
StP Un Dep ist r 5s A '72 
San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s ’43 


Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 d Ju 1 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ‘68.... 


Wabash Ry r&gen 4%4s C '78 


W Penn Pow Ist 5s A '46...... 
W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361. 


United States Government 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 


4th Liberty Loan reg 4%4s.... 
U S of A Treas 4s 54. 


* 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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101.24 101.12 101.20 
102.22 102.20 102.22 
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111 110.20 111 
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104.21 104.20 104,21 
101 100.20 100.28 
100.29 100.22 100.22 
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Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


Status of State Banks 
in Federal 
Reserve System 


Changes in the status of State banks 
for the week ended Feb. 27 were an- 
nounced Mar. 2 by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 

Absorption of National Banks: 

Newton Trust Co., Newton, Mass., mem- 
ber, $1,000,000; absorbed the First National 
Bank of Newton, $100,000. 

Peoples Bank, Carrollton, Ga., member, 
$60,000; absorbed the First National Bank 
of Carrollton, $100,000. 

Merger of State Banks: 

First-Cicy Trust & Savings Bank, Akron, 
Ohio, member, $3,500,000, Ohio State Bank 
& Trust Co., nonmember, $1,000,000, merged 
under charter and title of First-City Trust 
& Savings Bank, member, $3,750,000. 

American ‘Trust Co., South Bend, Ind., 
member, $500,000, La Salle State Bank, non- 
member, $50,000, merged under charter and 
title of American Trust Co., member, 
$500,000. 

Commercial State Savings Bank, Fenton, 
Mich., member, $50,000, Fenton State Savings 
Bank, member, $25,000, consolidated under 
charter of latter and title of State Savings 
Bank of Fenton, member, $50,000. 

Voluntary Liquidation: Federal Bank & 
Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark., $200,000. 

Closed: First State Bank, Palmyra, IIL, 
$25,000. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: First Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Co., Middletown, N. Y. (Full powers.) 


Valuation of Railroad 


Fixed for Rate Making | 


The Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 


Railroad has just been finally valued by} 


the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
$4,230,000 on its owned and used prop- 
erties for rate-making purposes, as of 
June 30, 1917. (Valuation Docket No. 
1052.) 

The cost of reproduction, new, on the 
carrier’s wholly owned and used prop- 
erties as of valuation date, was: fixed by 
the Commission at $4,009,557, and less 
depreciation, at $3,503,598. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Mar. 2.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties unon, merchandise im- 
ported into the United States. we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 
Denmark (krone) .... 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) ...... 
Portugal (escudo) ...... . 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) ...... 
Switzerland (franc) ..... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) .......+. 
China (Shanghai tael) ..:. 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) .. 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) ...,... 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


40.1050 
26.7515 
11.2095 
4.4837 
-5949 
10.4657 
26.7848 
19.2488 
1.7590 
22.5739 
29.2500 
21.0625 
21.0416 
35.9575 
49.3884 
56.0625 
99.9991 
100.0468 
47.1733 
75.4034 
8.1833 
12.0586 
71.3883 
96.5700 
27.0000 
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Further Decline! @ 
In Business Notec 


On Pacifie Coast 


\ 
Federal Reserve Reports 
Curtailed Industrial Out- 
put With Generally Re. 


duced Inventories 


San Francisco, Calif., Mar. 2.—Mos 
records of business in the twelfth Fec 
eral reserve district: indicate a furthe 
recession in business during January, a: 
cording to the monthly review of bus 
ness conditions just released by the Fe« 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francise 
Industrial output continued to declii‘ 
sharply, it reports, while at the sai 
time, distribution of commodities w-" 
slower than in December, due allowan 
being made for seasonal influences, 

Commodity prices moved downwari 
the report reveals, although less rapidi; 
than in preceding months. The agricul- 
tural situation on the whole did not 
change during the month, and credit con 
ditions remained easy with further de 
clines. in interest rates reported to th 
bank, according to the review, which i, 
as follows in full text: 

Price Decline Noted 

Since the béginning of 1931, the a 
ricultural outlook has been benefited | 
| moderate rainfall and fairly even ten 
|peratures. Stored stocks have bee 
| large for nearly all farm products, hov 
lever, and market conditions general! 
have been slightly more unsatisfactor 
for producers than in December. Price 
for dairy and poultry products have ds 
clined to especially low levels, althoug 
decreases in prices of agricultural pro: 
ucts as a whole have been smaller dur 
ing recent weeks than during most c 
the past year. ; : 

Output was further curtailed in th 
lumber, copper, petroleum, and flour in: 
dustries during January. In most. case: 
these decreases were not accompanied by 
corresponding declines in demand. and 
inventory reductions predominated. The 
value of building permits fell off sharply, 
while the value of engineering contracts 
awarded increased substantially. Em- 
ployment continued extremely low for 
this season of the year and there have 
|been reports of further wage. cuts. 


| Contraction in Traffic Reported 

| Department store sales declined more 
{than is usual in January and sales at 
| wholesale were smaller than in Decem- 
|ber. Inventories of department stores 





; were further reduced during January, , 


| contrary to the usual increase which fol- 
|lows the depletion of stocks during th’ 
| Christmas season. The number of car ”“) 
|of freight loaded on the distriet’s rau‘) 
roads declined slightly more than sea 
sonally during January, and intercoasts } 
traffic in almost all commodities, exce 
lumber shipments which were relative 

| high, was smaller than in December. 

| No material change has been evident 
in the credit situation during the past 
month. Commercial banks are in an un- 
usually liquid position with surplus funds 
| seeking investment, and reserve bank 
credit in use has declined nearly to tne 
|low levels prevailing during most of 
1930. Borrowings of member banks have 


in December, while reserve bank hold- 
jings of acceptances are lower than at 
|any time since November, 1927. There 
| was a sharp drop in security loans of 
| reporting member banks during the four 
weeks ended Feb. 18, while commer- 
cial loans changed little and investments 
continued to expand. Currency in cir- 
culation has contracted seasonally since 
the beginning of 1931 in all parts of the 
district except the Portland and Spo-’ 
kane areas. ' 








declined to less than half their average , 


| averaged 121,000 kilowatt hours per year | 


pany, and more than any of the other |“. , . NSU 
| companies so far examined which oc- |with an average annual bill of $1,610. | distribution is now being made available in city reports. The *Bureau will issue 


i as and | 7 : : ;.| The association serves an area of a a " . . . 
chant; The erence ar Rnds land |saPL, SEUwAIERE OF EVER freaer tee |proximatny 9008 cqumse miles witha Preliminary Cert Jon cach oly of 10.000 population or more summary of 
Sheetal with the Narragansett Elec-| Inquiry into the association’s distribu- | P0PU!ation of more than 2,500,000. The | aan psa oc of full-time cuintesien net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 
trie Company; and certain small utilities | tion activities brought out that the total | land area of the five New England States, roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 
in New Hampshire and Vermont. | generated and purchased electric energy excluding Maine, is 32,081 square miles, store organizations. Following is the Bureau's summary for: 

Other Interests Acquired jfor the entire system amounted to 1,- and the 1930 population was 7,368,918 Number of annie retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net 
Mr. Dickerman testified that ™ recent | 639,400,863 kilowatt hours in 1930. Of| square miles, according to the witness. sales (2929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, EB; salaries and 
years the New tia ee eed der te os a yore ac- Nature of Properties | wages (including part-time employes), F: 
i so acquire § ity iN- | co ° 2 r cent, hydro ; er ae oe = f | - 
a saather voluntary association, | cent, and purchased_power 20 per oun Sunny _ contasning 7 aweal Lima, Ohio, 1030, Population, 42,28 - - 
the Massachusetts Utilities Associates,| Total sales of electric energy in 1929| as summarized by Mr. Dickerman at the $26,728,358 100.00 $4,016,790 $3,144,153 
shich controls a number of electric and| were 1,376,884,556 kilowatt hours with inal wee OY sar. Speer en OS Ce $16,171 967 60.50 2,511,270 1,827,921 
gas utilities in Massachusetts. ja total revenue of $29,705,943 or the oe ry S fthe day a en 6,782,409 25.38 "115,997 810,620 
In this connection, it was brought out | equivalent of 2.16 cents per kilowatt! crates a wae — - — op- 8,773,982 14,12 729,532 505,612 
that under Massachusetts law one operat-| hour, according to testimony. Total] tem of h "4 : tectoae “in oe sys- Population, 18,716 
ing utility may not purchase or absorb!| power sales in 1929 brought revenue Slnalen ip roelectric plants and trans- Cc D Ee 
i ility unless it oc- li ae 85) ines in Central New England, $10,194,918 100.00 $1,641,839 
another operating utiity . totaling $15,350,000 or an average of | particularl M husetts, Vermont 7'310,386 71.71 1,318,894 
cupies territory immediately continguous | 1.33 cents per kilowatt hour, and New Han hoe usetts, Vermo ee en las 
to the other’s chartered territory. Thus,| Mr. Dickerman testified that the sys-| The ~ te Fs a 56 "837,939" 8.21 103,172 
the witness explained, the utility service |tem disposes of about 83 per cent of its € association has been active in in-| Populdtion, 10,507 
in two cities separated by another poli- | electric energy supply to industrial power terconnetting with other owned sources | Cc D E 
tical unit can not be united in one di-| users or other large takrs, from which Fork can tae eee en New | $6,927,901 $989,854 
i operation corporation, | it derives : : ecticut, and with impor- "317, " 
rect owning and op Pp erives about 52 per cent of its entire! tant producers of power in Massachu-| ose 710 128°508 


Lowell, Lawrence, Gardner, Webster, 


: The information which the Bureau of the Census has. gathered in the census of 
Southbridge and Fall River in Massa- 








621 2,319 
447. 1,394 


All stores sa aateetes 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) .... 126 638 
All other types of organization... 48 287 
Lancaster, Ohio, 1 

A 


819 
593 


Were You Living 
WHEN 


Northern Pacific 4’s, Norfolk and Western 4’s, and 
Louisville and Nashville 4’s were selling to yield about 
3.8% back in 1902? 


F 
$1,017,446 
729,347 
208,880 
79,219 


All stores . 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 45 
All other types of organization. 24 
Xenia, Ohio, “7 
A 


498 
391 
42 


357 
288 


F 
$676,489 
538,275 
89,528 


100.00 
76.75 
15.38 


All stores ti 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) .... 


215 
187 
21 


though it might be physically feasible | electric revenue. 
for such properties to be united by trans- 
mission wires or pipe lines and be oper- 
rated more economically as one organi- 
zation. . 

Testimony concerning methods by| 
which the association exercises control | 
over the operating subsidiaries set forth 


Number of Consumers 
The number of electric consumers at 
the end of 1929, he said, totaled 333,916, 
of which 284,202 were classified by the 
company as domestic, 40,113 as co.amer- 
cial, 9,532 as power consumers, and the 
balance municipalities purchasing street 


| Setts, he said, The system maintains large 


| runoffs and greatly increase the year- 
through reliability of the hydro plants, 
| he testified: 

Steam Plants 


Mr. Dickerman stated that the “un- 
avoidable deficiencies in power supply 





Exempt from ali Federal income Taxes 


Commonwealth 
Bridge R 


of Kentucky 
evenue 


412% Bonds 


Due July 


Complete circular on reque 


1, 1950 


st from which it will be 


have been met by acquiring a number of 
older operating companies possessing 
well built but in many cases small and 
comparatively inefficient and uneconom- 
ical steam Power’ stations, Its best steam 
power stations are on Narragansett Bay, 
where fuel is available at the lowest 
prices in New England. 

_“The management is alert to the neces- 
sities of improving and safeguarding the 
service,” he said. “Old distribution and 


storage reservoirs to conserve the Spring | 


| legal 


All other types of organization.. q 2 


5 545,637 7.87 19,964 48,686 


OOOO LLL ELL LAL 


the system, in spite of the necessity for 
and financial considerations of 
maintaining a score or more of separate 
operating corporations. It is con- 
structed and operated as far as is possi- 
ble regardless of State lines to get the 
cheapest, most satisfactory results. 
Comparative Prices 

“From the standpoint of consumers 
and in comparison with what has been 
observed’ in other parts of the United 
States, reliable power in large volume 
has been brought to the large industries 
of New England at prices that compare 
favorably with those in other regions 
where fuel is cheaper and density of 
population has not added so much to 


ceived much direct benefit—for rates to 
those classes of consumers appear to be 
definitely higher than in many other sec- 
tions. The large investments in small 
individual properties, the necessity of 
maintaining so many corporate entities, 
and perhaps the relatively short time 
during which the association has had con- 
trol of the distributing local companies 
may in part account for the high rate- 
level to smaller consumers.” 


South African Corn 


A surplus of approximately 14,000,000 
bushels of coru was reported in South 
Africa at the end of 1930. The present 





transmission equipment is being rapidly 
improved. 
emphasizes in every way to its employes 


costs of 


property and operation as in 
Above all, the management| New England, 

“The small industrialist and ordinary 
and to the public the essential unity of consumer has not yet apparently re- 


season’s corn crop is estimated to be 
80,373,000 Lushels, whereas production 
in 1930 was 66 745,000 bushels. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Is it not likely that similar bonds in the electric 
light and power industry will sell at corresponding 
yields in the not distant future? If government bonds 
should drop to 2% in yield, is it not likely that utility 
legals will go down to about 3%, and utility deben- 
tures sell at their call price? 


DO YOU KNOW THA 


T= 


Many utility debenture bonds can be purchased now 


at prices to yield from 5% 


Associated Electric . 
Associated Gas & Electric 


to 644%, including: 


4’s's of 1953 
5’s of 1950 


Associated Gas & Electric 5’s of 1968 
New England Gas & Electric 5’s of 1950 


Like the railroads of an earlier day, the utilities are 
now the attractive investment. 

Like early investors in railroad bonds, those who 
purchase sound utility debenture bonds now, should 
profit from a good yield and later appreciation. 


noted that the State Highway Commission covenants: 
1; 


To charge tolls sufficient to pay principal 
and interest. 
To eliminate competition. 


To apply gross revenues solely to bond 
service. 


To pay operation and maintenance from 
State funds. 


Price 97',, and interest, 
yleiding about 4.70% 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Feb. 25, 1931. 
(In millions of dollars) 


Phila. Rich. 
1,308 613 
844 y 
446 
398 
464 


N.Y. 
9,197 


Chi. 
8,302 


2,337 
1,129 
1,208 
965 
490 
475 


K.C. Dallas 
632 433 


380 


S.F. 
1,951 


Atla. 
562 


418 


St.L. Minn. 
627 350 


Cleve, 
2,220 


Boston 
1,451 


Total 
Loans and investments—-total 22,646 
316 
91 
225 
117 


Loans—total 1,067 6,287 1,431 435 447-220 


185 
262 
180 


103 
277 
252 


76 
44 
130 


680 
751 
789 


164 
271 
178 


3,519 
2,768 
2,910 


417 
650 
384 


On securities 
All other 


Investments- -total 


To invest or for further information, write 


GENERAL UTILITY SECURITIES 


Incorporated 
61 Broadway, New York 


67 
50 
33 


7 

450 272 
197 150 
1 5 
182 118 
225 125 
1 


2 


64 
66 
23 
5 
200 
149 
89 
86 


108 
144 
54 
12 


390 
399 
140 
27 
Vota 


1,000 
& 


169 
295 
87 
13 
752 
385 
q 
165 
261 
3 


134 
250 
95 
13 
856 
522 
8 
115 
139 
2 


1,484 
1,426 
877 
59 
6,419 
1,830 
16 
180 
1,363 
3 


43 
137 
45 
7 


| 'U. 8. Government securities 3,414 
Other securities .. 3,769 

Reserve with F, 1,801 

Cash in vault 224 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits .. 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from F, R. Bank 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Pine Street, Corner William, New York 


Ground Fleer, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 185 
400 
7 
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Federal Finance 


feroup Banking in Minnesota 


¥ _ Deseribed to 


I System Said Better Suited to Northwest Than 
Chain or Branch Banks; Unit Organiza- 


tions Said Not 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


years towards larger units of business 
resulted in the disclosure .of the ina- 
: bility, on account of size, of banks in the 
Giterritory to care for the business of the 
wterritory, and group banking is a means 
s0f associating a substantial portion of 
yithe deposits and resources of the banks 
wef the district so that they may be use- 
., ful in the handling of the larger trans- 
“mactions originating in the territory. 
a “We have created a holding company, 
B which is owned, directed and managed by 
@ group of business men whose fortunes 
and businesses are in the territory 
nservedy, and whose every interest is, in 
J, the development and stability of busi- 
‘ness in the ninth district. I feel abso- 
lutely certain that there can be no bank- 
. ing system devised which will be as re- 
. Sponsive and intelligent in handling the 
, banking transactions of the business 
® people of the ninth district as this insti- 
+ tution, the stockholders of which are 90 
t per cent within the district, the direc- 
E tors of the holding company being people 
8 either resident in the district or whose 
ti-business interests are substantially there, 
Tsand operating 112 banks and affiliates, 
wceach one of which has a local board of 
t ‘directors, who are primarily interested 
t' lin the welfare of the town in which they 
C*reside and where the bank which they 
ti¢direct pays its taxes.” 


= Group System Said Aid 


e°To Banking Standards 
x” Mr. Wakefield told the Committee that 
t."in his opinion group banking’s greatest 
C contribution to higher banking standards 
¥’ and greater security is in the field of 
“" management. “Probably no other busi- 
**“ness requires more constant exercise of 
‘judgment which is based solely on the 
“knowledge and consideration of facts and 
devoid of emotional influences than does 
that of banking,” the Minneapolis banker 
Said. 

“Our form of organization deliber- 
ately iritroduces into management a de- 
tached impersonal viewpoint. We do 
not substitute holding company man- 
agement for local management, but the 
‘actions of the local management are 
continuously subject to review of the 
“holding company. This is simply apply- 
ing the knowledge gained by the experi- 
ence of the past 10 years which demon- 
strated that good management could 

. survive under the most trying conditions 
., and that good management often found 
» itself at odds with the popular state of 
_ feeling; and conversely that the banks 
de which rode to the peak on the wave of 
e, agricultural prosperity slid off to the 
ae ‘depths withthe agricultural collapse.” 
*. Mr. Wakefield praised the Federal Re- 
serve System, calling it the backbone of 
the banking system of the country and 
declaring that he would not care to be 
in the banking business if it did not 
exist. H¢ stated that his group would 
-welecnne” pariah ae” Holding ™éom- 
pany, affiliates, and State banks in the 
‘group by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
"rency. There would be no objection, he 
continued, to safeguard against control 
of the Federal reserve bank by the 
roups, if thought necessary. It would 
e theoretically possible, he agreed, for 
the two Minneapolis groups to control 
the election of three of the directors of 
the reserve bank there and have some 
effect on the election of three others. 


Plan to Enter Federal 
System Is Suggested 


H. Parker Willis, Committee expert, 
suggested that the witness submit some 
: plan for fitting the group systems into 
the Federal reserve and ordinary bank- 
ing structure of the country: He asked 
’ if there would be any objection to Fed- 
® eral charter, and Mr. Wakefield replied 
€ ‘hat he thought not: He further de- 
tb jared that to replace the double liability 
1D it might be found desirable‘ to ask the 
groups to set up a surplus fund for that 
purpose. 

Otte Bremer told the Committee that 
he is a stockholder in some 40 banks, in 
which he tdkes..a “friendly interest,” 
serving on the boards of the State banks 
in many. ¢ases. Group banking is all 
right, in his opinion, when properly man- 
aged, and he declared that the ones in 
: Minnesota are in that class. Branch 

banking he opposed as “un-American,” 

and declared that there will always be a 
’ place for the unit bank. , 

* ~ Chas. H. March, member of the Federal 
£ Trade Commission, also appeared before 
the Committee. He said that he was in- 
> terested in a bank in Litchfield, Minn., 
1'that had gone into the Northwest Ban- 
P corporation, and that he regarded the 
1) groups in that territory as a sound and 
tisatisfactory way of banking. They 
* would not have been necessary, he de- 
* clared, had it not been for the failures 
©’ many communities in the agricultural 
areas. 

Mr. Wakefield objected to the para- 
graph in the Glass bill, under considera- 
tion, by which only individual sharehold- 
ers of banks in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem could vote their stock. 

The enactment of this provision, he 
declared, would be an .injustice to the 
groups already formed, and might cause 
them to abandon the Federal Reserve 
System, and the National Banking Sys- 
tem, a thing they would be most reluc- 
tant to do. The alternative, he declared, 
might be giving up the business. alto- 
gether. ‘ 

Mr. Adams told the Committee that 
the effect of the entrance into the field 
of the group banking systems had had 
a negligible effect upon the business of 
competing unit banks. “No unit bank 
which is properly conducted,” he de- 
clared, “need fear the presence of a 
group-owned bank.” All concede, he 
added, that banking management and 
administration have been improved as a 
result of the formation of the groups, 
with their higher requirements as to 
financial itetnente from borrowers, 
compensating balances, servic 
and the like. + See 

Because of the many bank failures 
among State banks in Minnesota in re- 
cent years, many State banks are eager 

. to drop the word “State” from their 
names, he said. There is some demand 
for local branch banking, restricted to 
one county, he explained, but in his opin- 
ion it is of doubtful necessity or advan- 
tage to either customers or banks. 

» There is a erying need, Mr. Adams 
fleclared, for banks to take care of the 
1 poor” borrowers, who do not have ade- 
a uate credit rating to deServe credit from 
retdinary commercial banks. The small 

Tanks and the local merchants have taken 
R.re of these people to considerable ex- 


e 
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Senate Committee 


to Be Affected 


tent in the past, he said, but the chain- 
store units are not prepared to do so. 

Mr. Thomson referred to the bank 
failures of recent. years in the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District, over 20 per 
cent of them having failed in the last 
10 years, he declared. Most of the fail- 
ures, he explained, were among the small 
banks of $25,000 capital and less, and in 
towns of 10,000 population and smaller. 
A lack of confidence in the banks re- 
sulted, he stated, as illustrated by the 
fact that the increase in postal savings 
in Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Minnesota had increased by 
more than $18,000,000, or more than the 
gain for the entire United States. He 
cited one instance of a return flow fron 
the savings deposit system to a unit in 
the No thwest Bancorporation group as 
indicati . of the influence of the forma- 
tion of ..e group. 

The northwest section is overbanked, 
according to Mr. Thomson, who stated 
that in 1920 there was one bank for 
every 1,200 people in the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District, and that there is now 
one bank for every 2,200. Senator Nor- 
beck (Rep.), of South Dakota interposed 
that perhaps a scattered community 
needed more banks per capita than a 
more thickly settled region, and asked 
that the witness insert in the record 
a statement of banking capital per cap- 
ita for the ninth district as compared 
with others, declaring that such figures 
would be a much better test of whether 
or not there was an overbanked condi- 
tion. 

Not only was the Northwest in an 
overbanked condition, Mr. Thomson de- 
clared, but they were damaged more 
than other sections of the country by 
the entrance into the mortgage field of 
Government institutions. Moreover, he 
added, the officers of the many small 
banks were unable to sense the trend of 
economic conditions in many instances. 
Undercapitalization and inability to di- 
versify were important causes of the 
failures, also, he added. Changing eco- 
nomic conditions, improved methods of 
transportation, the development of a 
more settled agricultural population, and 
restricted immigration were also men- 
tioned as important factors. 

The officials of the Northwest National 
Bank and of a number of other large 
banks felt it their duty, he declared, to 
do something to right the situation and 
provide for a more stabilized banking 
condition. .Some banks in the territory 
had owners from eastern institutions to 
purchase their stocks. Industries were 
being forced to go East for their financ- 
ing. Investors and trust prospects were 
looking in that direction for adequate 
banking facilities. This moved them, Mr. 
Thomson declared, to look for a banking 
set-up that would provide the benefits of 
LO, seasareh bureau with central super- 

ed management, to-keep in touch with 
the trend of the times. 


Expansion of Group 
Bank Unit Described 


In the case of his own group, Mr. 
Thomson stated, four of the leading 
banks of the territory cooperated on a 
partnership basis, exchanging their 
stock for the stock of the holding com- 
pany. They now have 134 institutions 
in the group, 122 of which are banks and 
others investment affiliates, cattle loan 
companies, and similar corporations. 
Most of these have been acquired through 
exchange of stock, he explained. | 

Mr. Thomson quoted from a study} 
made by officers of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis to the effect that 
“the recent and rapid development of the| 
group form of banking was undoubtedly | 
greatly accelerated by the epidemic of | 
bank failures, but group banking or some 
other similar structure would have re- | 
sulted from the necessity of creating in| 
|the Northwest stronger, safer and more 
dependable banks than formerly existed.” 

Mr. Thomson favored the examination 
of holding company and affiliates by the! 
examining agencies of the Government. 
He declared that he sees no practical 
danger of the groups ever controlling the 
Federal Reserve Bank of the district. 
There is active competition between the 
largest groups, he said. The security 
issue of affiliated companies are not 
forced upon banking units of the ‘group, 
Mr. Thomson declared, and as a matter 
of fact, most of them are purchased by 
other investors. 

While most of the banks that have 
been absorbed by the group with which 
he is connected have been good banks, 
Mr, Thomson’ asserted that in many in- 
stances they had gone into towns to save 
the situation where some bank was in 
difficulties. Nineteen of the 31 taken 
over last year, he said, were of that char- 
acter. Senator Norbeck declared that 
the banks taken over in his State had 
been good banks. 

When asked by Senator Norbeck how 
wide an area a group banking system 
should be permitted to operate in, Mr. 
Thomson replied that ite should be left 
to experience, and no legal limit set. 


Early Reduction of Public 
Debt Is Believed Unlikely 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Department that another, $200,000,000 
would be needed by June 15 and $300,- 
000,000 more from June to September, 
based on present expectation. 

The refinancing plan which has now 
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Treasury Operations 


Change in Status. 
—of— 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
for the week ended Feb. 28 were an- 
nounced Mar. 2 by the Comptroller of 
the Currency as follows: 


Charters Issued: 

The First National Bank in Durand, Wis., 
capital, $50,000. -President: John Brunner 
Jr.; cashier, G. C. Schiefelbein. 

The First. National Bank of Haddon 
Heights, N. J., capital, $100,000. President: 
F. Morse Archer, 

Voluntary Liquidations: 


The First National Bank of Frost, Tex., 
capital, $75,000; effective Feb. 22, 1931. 
Liquidatins agent, J. C. Beck, Frost, Tex. 
Succeeded by The Frost National Bank, 
Frost, Tex. 

The Citizens National Bank of Saint Jo, 
Tex., capital, $25,000; effective Feb. 17, 1931. 
Liquidating agent, Geo. D. Pedigo, Saint Jo, 
Tex. Succeeded by Citizens National Bank 
in Saint Jo. 

The First National Bank of Forest Lake, 
Minn., capital, $25,000; effective Feb. 10, 
1931. Liquidating agent, R. C. Leuzinger, 
Forest Lake, Minn. Absorbed by 
Lake State Bank, Fores: Lake, Minn. 


The-Ham National Bank of Mount Ver-| 


non, Ill., capital, $100,000; effective Nov. 7, 
1930. Liquidating agents: Board of Direc- 
tors of the liquidating bank. Absorbed by 
The Third National Bank of Mt. Vernon, Il. 

The Merchants National Bank of Defiance, 
Ohio, capital, $100,000; effective Feb. 10, 
1931. Liquidating Committee: J. D. Spang- 
ler,, Roger Daoust and J. E. Nolan, all of 
Defiance, Ohio. Succeeded by The National 
Bank of Defiance, Ohio. 

The First National Bank of Defiance, 
Ohio, capital, $100,000; effective Feb. 17, 
1931. Liquidating Committee: F. P. Weisen- 
burger, F. F. Hall and R. C. Albertus, all 
of Definance, Ohio. Succeeded by The Na- 
tional Bank of Definance, Ohio. 

The First National Bank of Newton, P. 
O. West Newton, Mass., capital, $100,000; 
effective Feb. 16, 1931. Liquidating Agent: 
Henry B. Thayer Jr., care of the liquidating 
bank. Absorbed by Newton Trust Company, 
Newton, Mass. 


Forest | 





The First National Bank of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., capital, $100,000; effective Feb. 17, 
1931. Liquidating Committee: Frank xX. 
O’Neill, Albert H. Marshall and Nelson F. 
Johnson, all of Plattsburg, N. Y. Absorbed 
by Plattsburg National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Plattsburg, N. Y: 

Consolidation: 

The Lindsay National Bank and The First 


Modification of Law 
Regulating Loans to 
Veterans Advocated 


House Measure Designed for 
Utilization of Funds Ac- 
crued Within Period Since 
Certificate Issuance 


Modification of existing law to permit 
veterans to borrow on adjusted service 
certificates which have been outstanding 
less than two years is provided in a bill 
introduced in the Senate, Mar. 2, by Sen- 
ator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky. The 
sponsor of the bill sought to obtain con- 
sideration of the measure immediately 
upon its submission, but failed on ac- 
count of objections. 

The measure, Senator Barkley ex- 
plained, was designed to enable those 
veterans in dire need to utilize whatever 
funds had accrued under their certifi- 
cates within the period since their issue. 
He said that attention had been called 
to this by President Hdover in his veto 
message on the loan legislation, and the 
purpose of the bill was to make as much 
available as may have already been 
earned under the life of .the certificate. 

By extending loans to veterans on 
their bonus certificates, banks will aid in 
solving the problem of meeting addi- 
tional loans authorized by the new Ad- 
justed Compensation Act, Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, announced Mar. 2. His announce- 
ment, as made public by the Veterans’ 
Administration, follows in full text: 

In commenting upon the amendment 
to the World War Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act, increasing the loan value of 
bonus certificates to 50 per cent, Gen- 
eral Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, stated on Mar. 2 that 
under the amended law, as was the case 
under the original law, all banks 
throughout the country can loan money 
to veterans on the basis of their bonus 
certificates. The more banks through- 
out the country extend loan privileges 
to veterans the sooner will the present 
problem of veterans’ loans be met, Gen- 
eral Hines stated further, since such ac- 
tive cooperation on the part of the banks 
would expedite the making of loans to 
veterans who find it necessary to take 
advantage of the loan privileges, in that 
it would afford to the veterans a ready 
means in their home community to se- 
cure loans where otherwise they would 
have to apply to the regional office in 
the State in which they reside. 


Finance Applications 


Filed by Railroads 


Elkhart & Santa Fe Line Seeks 
$2,700,000 Bond Issue 


Finance applications were filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Mar. 2 which are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Finance Docket No. 8694, application 
of the Elkhart and Santa Fe Railway 
for authority to issue one first mortgage 





been abandoned, was adopted, tenta- 
tively, last September. This action was 
taken because it was felt that if a bond 
issue sufficiently large to care for the 
adjusted service certificate financing 
were floated at this time, the Govern- 
ment would be forced to pay high rates 
of interest, and the aggregate cost would 
be greater than by issuing a relatively 
small amount of bonds and certificates 
of indebtedness. 

Under existing conditions it is ex- 
pected that by June 15, the Treasury 
must obtain $500,000,000 in new money 
to care for maturing obligations as well 
as the.adjusted service certificate loans. 
The Department has not yet determined 
how it will prepare for the retirement of 
the $8,000,000,000 in liberty bonds calla- 
ble within the next two years. 

The March financing of $1,400,000,000 
in 8% per cent bonds and 1% and 2 per 
cent certificates of indebtedness, an- 
nounced Mar.i, will make no change in 
the outstanding short term paper, but 
on the whole, will increase the long term 
debt by $500,000,000, this being in the 
12-year bond issue. 





bond for $2,700,000, bearing interest 
at 6 per cent per annum. The bond is 
te be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway in satisfaction 
of an equal amount of indebtedness to 
the Atchison Company for moneys ad- 
vanced to the subsidiary cémpany and 
expended for additions and betterments 
to its properties, 

Finance Docket No. 8692, application 
of the Arkansas Valley Interurban Rail- 
way for authority to construct a 2%- 
mile extension of its line in the City of 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Finance Docket No. 8695, application 
of the Minneapolis, Anoka and Cuyuna 
Range Railroad for authority to issue 800 
shares of no par value capital stock. 


Japanese Cotton Yarn 


A slight increase was reported in the 
production of cotton yarn in Japan in 
the two closing ynonths of the year last 
past, althougn entton production there 
in the final five months of 1930 fell sub- 
stantlaily beiow that in the correspond- 
ing period in 1929. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


Foreign Corporations Tax 
Proposed in North Carolina 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


cluding -corporate excess, of such for- 
eign corporation within’the taxing juris- 
dictibn of the State is taxed. 

“It is now seriously proposed to place 
a tax of 6 cents for road purposes on 
every gallon of gasoline used by the 
fisherman in his boat, by the farmer in 
plowing his land with a tractor, and by 
the furniture manufacturer in making 
his goods. In the face of a need which 
even suggests such taxation, why not 
tax foreign corporations on the same 
basis as domestic ones?” 

“The 1928 ‘report of the Tax Commis- 
sion,” he continues,” shows that in 1927 
the farmer paid 28.4 per cent of his net 
income in property taxes. No computa- 
tion is made of such taxation in the 1930 
report. of the Commissison—probably 
because no net income of the farmer 
could be found from which to. make any 
comparison. The farmer, the single-unit 
merchant, the banker, the textile manu- 
facturer, the home owner—all these are 
paying taxes ona full valuation, and 
sometimes more. But the chain store— 
usually under foreign charter—is escap- 
ing corporate excess and paying fran- 
chise taxes on the lowest possible basis. 


“Simple justice to our domestic cor- 
porations calls for’ the taxation of the 
corporate excess of foreign corporations. 
In 1930, in the little State of Rhode 
Island, corporate excess was put on the 
books to the amount of $314,000,000. A 
moderate estimate of such untaxed cor- 
porate excess in foreign corporations 
taxable here is $500,000,000.” 
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National Bank of Gainesville, Tex. Con- 
solidated Feb. 17 under Act of Nov. 7, 1918, 
as amended Feb. 25, 1927, under the charter 
of The Lindsay National Bank of Gaines- 
ville, No. 6292, and under the corporate title 
of “The First National Bank of Gainesville,” 
with capital stock of $200,000. 

Branch authorized under Act of Feb. 25, 
1927: 

The Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 
Location of branch, on the Public Square, 
Borough of Decatur, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Public Debt 


Economic Study 
Covering Several 


Industries Asked 


House Adopts Resolution 
Directing Inquiries Into 
Oil, Coal, Lumber, Man- 
ganese and Farm Output 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ceed $50,000, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House upon vouch- 
ers signed by the chairman. 


Sec. 8. Subpoenas shall be issued un- 
der the signature of the chairman and 
shall be served by any person designated 
by him. In case of disobedience to a 
subpoena the Committee may invoke the 
aid of any district court of the United 
States in requiring the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of books, papers, and documents, 
Any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which any hear- 
ing is carried on may, in case of con- 
tumacy or refusal to obey a subpoena 
issued to any person, issue an order re- 
quiring the person to appear before the 
Committee, or subcommittee thereof, to 
produce books, papers, and documents if 
so ordered or to give evidence touching 
upon any matter under investigation; and 
any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by the court as a 
contempt thereof. 

The provisions of sections 102, 103, 
and 104 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. 
C., title 2, sections 192, 193, and 194) 
shall be applicable with respect to any 
person summoned as a witness under 
the authority of this resolution in the 
same manner as such provisions are ap- 
plicable with respect to any person sum- 
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moned as a witness in the case of an 
inquiry before a committee of the House 
of Representatives. Witnesses  sub- 
poenaed under authority of this resolu- 
tion shall be paid the same fees afid ex- 
penses as witnesses subpoenaed to ap- 
pear before committees of the House of 
Representatives. 


Sec. 4. The head of any executive 
department, independent establishment, 
or agency in the executive branch of the 
Government shall, upon request of the 
committee or any subcommitte thereof, 
furnish such records, documents, papers, 
correspondence, and information in the 
possession of such department, inde- 
pendent éstablishment, or agency as may 
assist the committee, and may tempora- 
rily detail any officers or employes of 
such department, independent establish- 
ment, or agency to assist such commit- 
tee or subcommittee in carrying out the 
provisions of this resolution. : 

The. resolution (H. Res. 386), which 
will be considered later, follows in full 
text: 

“Resolved, that the United States Tar- 
iff Commission is directed, under the 
authority conferred by section 332(g) of 


the Tariff Act of 1930, to investigate the | 
differences in the cost of production of | 
the following domestic articles and of 


any like or similar foreign articles: 
Crude petroleum, fuel oil, gasoline, and 
lubricating oils. 

“The investigation made under this 
resolution shall be made as if such in- 
vestigation were an investigation au- 
thorized under section 336. of the Tariff 


Act of 1930, except that the cost of pro-| 


duction of foreign articles shall. be as- 
certained only for foreign articles ex- 
ported, directly or indirectly, from coun- 
tries from which there was exported, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the United States 
during the period from Jan. 1, 1929, to 
Dec, 31, 1980, inclusive, more than 2,000,- 
000 barrels in the aggregate of crude 
petroleum, fuel oil, gasoline, and lubri- 
cating oils, and except that the Tariff 
Commission shall report the results of 
its investigation to the President and to 
the House of Representatives not later 
than the beginning of the next regular 
session of Congress.” 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement : 


Feb. 27. ; : 
Made Public Mar. 2, 1931~ 


Receipts 
Customs receipts : 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


$1,562,370.28 


‘ 1,162,737.61 

Micealianoeus ta teier,) San 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 540,450.20 
Total ordinary receipts soles =f ¥ 
151,331,328.39 


Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day .... 
tne 
$156,474,814.59 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts 
Adjusted-service certificate 
fund : 
Civil-service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$5,348,446.55 
198,441.27 
352,861.09 

22;712.95 


673,234.24 
20,345,754.58 


30,678.06 
627,853.67 


Total ordinary expendi- 
ee ee ee $13,091,526.70 


20,475,765.25 
149,090,576.04 


$156,474,814.59 


Mississippi to Appeal Tax 
Decision on Cotton Buyers 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Mar. 2. 
According to Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral J. L. Lauderdale, an appeal will 
be taken to the Supreme Court of tae 
United States from the decision holding 
that certain cotton buyers are engaged 
in an interstate business and hence are 
not subject to the privilege tax of $100 
imposed by the 1930 act (G, L. 1930, 

{chapter 88, sec. 56). 








The clear mind - -: - 
in business - - is free of 


debt 


HE man who hits 


worries 


his job in the morning 


with a vim that shows he likes it... clear 


| eyed.. 


| 


. mind on his business . . . succeeding 
isn’t worrying abcut bills. 


Not necessarily lucky,that man, He isn't exempt 


from the financial misfortunes and emergencies 
that are liable to visit anyone. 


He may have an unexpected assessment on his 
property, or doctor and hospital expenses to pay, 
or an unusually heavy accumulation of bills. 


Yet he is smart enough to keep his brain and credit 
clear by paying on the dot, even if he must borrow 


to do it. 


The laws of this state have helped to serve him and 


hundreds of thousands like him by fixing a max- 
imum rate on small loans that is not only fair to 
him but that permits efficient family finance com- 
panies to operate at a reasonable profit. 


He need pay even less 


law, if he goes to Household, America’s foremost 
family finance company. 

It is a policy of Household to charge the lowest 
rate at which money can be “retailed” at a fair 
profit. At present its rate is almost a third less than 
that allowed by law on amounts above $100 and 
up to $300. It will continue to return to the public 


every added advantage 


than the rate stipulated by 


clearer minds in business. 


of re- 


duced operating costs accom- 


plished through large volume 
and efficient management. 
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WHOLESALERS 


ECONOMISTS 


PROFESSIONAL MEN 


GOVERNMENT 


OFFICIALS 


FINANCE 


; Its dealings are on the same dig 
nified and fair basis as one may expect at any bank. 
More, Household sincerely concerns itself with" 
family financial problems. A booklet, Money 
Management for Households, helps to keep 
family heads clear of debt worries, thus insuring 


Employers are invited to read this 
booklet and then ask for copies to 
distribute throughout their organiza- 
tion, All may have a copy by simply 
telephoning, writing, or calling. 


HOUSEHOLD 


CORPORATION 


Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 
+0130 Offices in 72 Cities .. . Consult your telephone directory fer the office nearest you) . + + 


Turn the dial to your NBC Station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Time and be a guest of the Household Celebrities, 
featuring America’s foremost stars of the opera, concert, and stage, as well as leading thinkers in affairs of national importance. 


New Campaign 2 z 


will speed collections 


No idle propaganda to pay bills is this advertisement that is appearing in news 


papers of four and three quarter million circulation. 


It tells of an effective 


means to improve collections because it offers the only source of additional funds 
for the emergency credit needs of a great majority of families. This is one 
of a series that will be published throughout 1931 to further prosperity and bring 
about a better understanding of the economic importance of small loan financing. 
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_ Commission for Study of Educational Prob- 


lems Recommends Chang 


es in State’s Meth- 


od of Compiling Official List 
By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of 
California 


the education of a pupil is a 

strapful of books, the selection 
of those books is decidedly an important 
matter. California law, prior to 1929, 
recognized this fact by providing that 
only books listed by the State Board 
of Education might be used as principal 
texts in California high schools, and 
that before a text could be thus offi- 
cially listed, it had to be examined 
under the direction of that board and be 
approved by them. 


A S THE principal material used in 


v 

Approval was based upon the rec- 
ommendations of two reader-judges 
chosen from the best qualified teachers 
in the field covered by the bok under 
consideration. When two readers dis- 
agreed, the book was referred to a 
third in order to break the tie. 

However, under the present revised 
(1929) law, books do not have to be 
read before being officially listed as 
“prescribed” by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Inclusion of a text in the list 
now means simply that its publisher 
has deposited a bond covering guaran- 
tees which, with one exception, relate 
entirely to such business matters as 
costs, mechanical quality, quantity, de- 
liveries, store-rooms, and a promise not 
to enter any business combination 
formed to control textbook prices. 

Listing is made only upon the re- 
quest of a publisher. Until a book has 
been officially listed and a bond de- 
posited, it is a misdemeanor to try to 
sell it to any California high school. 

v 

The sole assurance as to contents 
states that “the publisher will pay the 
costs in a sum not to exceed $500 of any 
investigation of the merits of any book 
filed by him should a commission of im- 
partial experts find, after public hear- 
ing, that such a book * * * contained 
sectarian or denominational doctrine 
contrary to law, or propaganda injuri- 


How Rhode Island 
Helps Reforest 
Waste Lands 


y 
Harry R. Lewis 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Rhode 
Island 


FOREST fires and destructive lum- 

bering have depleted many wooded 
areas in Rhode Island. Only artificial 
reforestation will restock a large per- 
centage of these lands to commercial 
wood crops. Thousands of burned- 
over and cut-over acres In Rhode 
Island could well be underplanted with 
white pine. This valuable native tree 
is well adapted to growing in mixtures 
with whatever natural hardwood 
growth comes up or exists on these de- 
pleted lands. However, other tree 
species are desirable for planting un- 
der different conditions. 

The many watershed, game coverage, 
scenic and recreational values that ex- 
ists only with a good forest cover in 
the State, warrant more interest in re- 
forestation. Forest protection alone 
will not keep our woodlands in a 
healthy and desirable condition. Tree 
planting and better management of ex- 
isting tree growth are also essential. 

Interest in the planting of forest 
trees’ has increased annually since 
1928, when the Bureau of Forestry of 
the State Department of Agriculture 
was first authorized to assist land own- 
ers in this project through pooling and 
placing forest tree orders with com- 
mereial forest nurseries. Since the 
project started the demand for forest 
trees has steadily increased. It is be- 
lieved that over 5,000,000 trees have 
been planted in Rhode Island within 
the last 20 years. The State has only 
recently been authorized to stimulate 
interest in this work and while this 
planting is just a drop in the bucket 
when considering the areas damaged 
by forest fires especially, leadership in 
this movement is being developed. 

The pioneers who are establishing 
forest plantations today are setting up 
examples for others to see and to fol- 
low in the future. Reforestation is go- 
ing through an experimental stage lo- 
cally, but it is already proving prac- 
tical in utilizing idle lands as well as 
in restocking depleted woodlands. With 
the common desire to improve wood- 
lands, several agencies are already 
planning to plant trees in the coming 
Spring. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has recently recommended to the 
various States that one way to meet 
the unemployment situation in rural 
areas is to reforest waste lands to pro- 
vide men with employment. An ex- 
penditure of from $5 to $20 per acre 
for planting trees will serve the pur- 
pose of helping the needy now and 
safeguarding the welfare of coming 
generations by improving our wood- 
lands. 
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ous, in the judgment of such commis- 
sion, to the schools.” Since the enact- 
ment of the revised law, which became 
effective Aug. 1, 1929, this provision has 
never been utilized. 

Only a text-designed to be used as 
the principal book in any given course 
must be listed. There is no restric- 
tion whatever placed upon “supple- 
mentary” texts. The law provides that 
“The State Board of Education shall 
classify all instructional material used 
in high school, and shall indicate which 
materials are textbooks. Instructional 
materials not classified as textbooks 
may be purchased by governing boards 
of high school districts without refer- 
ence to the list of State textbooks.” 
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The advantages claimed for the pres- 
ent list are: 

1. That it gives local high school au- 
thorities the widest possible scope in 
their selection of texts. 

2. That it encourages progress in 
textbook development by making it pos- 
sible to sell books more or less experi- 
mental in form and method of presenta- 
tion. 

3. That it offers such a variety of 
books that schools maintained under all 
sorts of geographic, economic and so- 
cial conditions may select books which 
fit their individual needs. 

4. That it tends to prevent a central- 
ized control of high school instruction. 

The Commission has had brought to 
its attention the following alleged dis- 
advantages of the present listing 
practices: 

1. That from the standpoint of teach- 
ing, the existing “prescribed” list has 
no value, as it affords no indication as 
to what books competent critics consider 
the best. 

2. That school principals and district 
school trustees, because of their limited 
personal knowledge, are induced by 
clever sales agents to buy from this 
official list “prescribed” but inferior 
books. 

3. That books may be placed upon 
the list only upon the request of a pub- 
lisher. 

The most recent “List of High School 
Textbooks Prescribed by the State 
Board of Education” contains 65 pages 
and lists over 2,000 texts which are 
offered for sale by a total of 108 pub- 
lishers. 

In the judgment of this Commission, 
the present list of “prescribed” high 
school texts is not satisfactory for the 
following reasons: 

Vv 

1. Because it is little more than a 
series of one-line advertisements, 
printed by the State, of any and all 
texts for which their publishers are 
willing to deposit $2,000 bonds. In ef- 
fect, it says: “May the best salesman 
win!” 

2. Because it affords no guidance 
whatever to principles and trustees of 
California’s high school districts in 
their efforts to select from.a bewilder- 
ing variety of books the best text for 
their children. 

The logical alternative to this present 
practice of listing all texts indiscrimi- 
nately might at first thought seem to be 
the listing of a few carefully selected 
texts. " 

However, the Commission is of the 
opinion that any small, rigidly re- 
stricted list would make it difficult for 
many schools to obtain the book best 
adapted to peculiar local conditions; 
also that such a list would tend to un- 
duly hamper academic freedom and, im- 
pede the introduction of improved 
texts. Textbook experiments, like other 
experiments, often lead to important 
results. 

To select a few books from which 
all schools are to be compelled. to 
choose their texts might prove to be. an 
unwise restriction on academic free- 
dom. 

The Commission has therefore made 
the following recommendations: 

_1. That the present method of com- 
piling the State official list of high 
school textbooks be discontinued, and 
that the present “List of High School 
Textbooks Prescribed by the State 
Board of Education” be discarded not 
later than two years hence. 

2. That in the meantime the State 
Board of Education cause a new list to 
be compiled which shall be limited to 
such titles in each specific subject as 
shall, in the judgment of competent 
readers meet a standard of educational 
values to be prescribed by the State 
Department of Education. 
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8. That, to further the compilation 
of such a new list of approved texts, the 
State Department of Education deter- 
mine and appoint the number of read- 
ers required (known only to those mak- 
ing the selection) who shall be teachers 
versed in the fields covered by the sev- 
eral texts that are to be listed, select- 
ing such readers from both city and 
country districts so far as possible. 

4. That books be so selected as to in- 
clude volumes definitely suitable for 
large high schools, for small high 
schools, for vocational classes, and for 
junior colleges, and that indicating 
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> State Supervisor Dis- 


cusses Effect of Plan on Producer, Consumer and Retailer 
By ALBEN E. JONES 


Supervisor, Poultry Products Standardization, State of New Jersey 


terest on the part of the general 

public concerning the egg auc- 
tion markets now in operation in New 
Jersey. This interest has not been 
confined entirely to producers of eggs, 
but has been general with the con- 
sumer as well. 
_ To many persons this method of sell- 
ing seems unique and rather mysteri- 
ous whereas in fact it is really one of 
the oldest methods of selling known to 
humanity. The auction method is a 
direct barter method where buyer and 
seller meet. It is conducted in exactly 
the same manner as a farm sale or one 
of the ordinary auctions that can be 
found in any city in certain jewelry 
stores, radio shops, etc. 

The method is to sell any particular 
product at the highest bid which pre- 
sumably would represent the value of 
the product offered for sale. This 
means that the product is offered with- 
out any specific price valuation and the 
value determined by the desires of the 
different people attending the sale. 

This method has been applied to the 
sale of eggs in the commercial egg- 
producing State of New Jersey where 
large volumes are to be found in con- 
centrated communities and where these 
communities are known to egg buyers 
in the near-by cities of New York and 
Philadelphia. Furthermore, according 
to our estimates in the Department of 
Agriculture, the population in New 
Jersey alone requires for annual con- 
sumption about 80,000,000 dozens of 
eggs. This amount is exclusive of the 
eggs purchased by transients traveling 
to and fro over the State. It is a con- 
servative estimate of the needs of a 
permanent population. Also, for the 
production of baby chicks in our mam- 
moth commercial hatcheries we need 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 dozens 
additional. 

Against this great number needed 
for consumption we have a potential 
production of eggs in this State, based 
on the 1930 census, of only 35,000,000 
to 40,000,000 dozens, consequently it 
would seem possible to sell all of our 
production within the State and by sell- 
ing eggs that are produced locally the 
consumer will receive a much fresher 
product and a more wholesome one. 

Therefore, if it is possible for us to 
outline a system whereby -the eggs pro- 
duced in the State can easily and thor- 
oughly be distributed to the people of 
the State at a considerable saving and 
at the same time a much fresher prod- 
uct, we feel that we have performed a 
signal service for the people of New 
Jersey. 

In‘ addition to serving both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer this method of 
marketing requires the services of the 
established retailer, whether this re- 
tailer operates a retail store and egg 
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marks be printed in the list to show 
what titles have been selected previ- 
ously for such schools. 

5. That the official list of texts thus 
approved shall be known as the “List 
of Textbooks Approved for Use in Cali- 
fornia High Schools.” 

6. That all sections or parts of sec- 
tions in the California School Code of 
1929 pertaining to the selection and 
authorized listing of high school text- 
books which are at variance with these 
recommendations should be repealed. 


foe has been considerable in- 


route or a milk route his services are 
required to distribute the product to 
the consumer and to purchase the prod- 
uct and assume the risk of purchase at 
the auction markets. 

We assure this buyer of a certain 
standard quality throughout the year 
so that he need not assume any addi- 
tional loss after he has made his pur- 
chases and by this method we have re- 
duced to a minimum the risk he is tak- 
ing. The producer, because he obtains 
a higher price for his product and be- 
cause it is. sold in his own locality 
where he can watch the actual sale, is 
much more interested in producing a 


“higher quality package than otherwise 


would be the case. 

If all these things are true, and ob- 
viously they are, then this system of 
egg marketing and distribution should 
be successful for New Jersey people. 
We are not so sure that it would oper- 
ate to advantage in other States, pri- 
marily for the reason that few States 
are so favored with such a dense popu- 
lation and with shore resorts such as 
are to be found in New Jersey. Fur- 
thermore, there are few States, except 
in the far West, where such concen- 
trated areas of production are located 
as are to be found in New Jersey. This 
egg auction system then was developed 
primarily and exclusively for the State 
of New Jerséy and its use in other 
States would be subject to considerable 
change if it were to be successful. 

The organization used to sponsor 
these markets and for their operation 
is very simple. They are organized un- 
der the ‘New Jersey agricultural laws 
of 1924 and are of the fraternal type, 
that is, the membership fee is negligi- 
ble, $1 for perpetual membership. The 
liability is likewise in the same amount. 
This membership fee also protects each 
member in the distribution of any sur- 
pluses that may accumulate from the 
operation of the market. These sur- 


. Pluses would be divided in exact pro- 


portion with the volume of business 
done through the organization and not 
in accordance with votes. 

Each member, of course, has a vote 
in the conduct of their association, but 
it is the executive committee of this 
association which conducts the busi- 
ness affairs for the organization. It is 
on this group of nine men that the 
burden of success or failure is placed 
and these men are usually selected be- 
cause they are leaders in their respec- 
tive communities. 

Each producer pays a flat rate for 
the services of selling his goods to the 
association, at the present time about 
11/8 cents per dozen sold. His inter- 
ests are protected in the cash returned 
to him for the goods he has offered for 
sale by the auction association and 
they in turn are protected by accepting 
only cash. In other words, these auc- 
tioms are run on a cash basis and they 
have eliminated all unnecessary serv- 
ices and have kept to themselves this 
service of transportation to and from 
the large cities, this being performed 
by each individual buyer who pur- 
chases eggs over these auction markets. 

The New Jersey Department of Agri- 
culture, through its agents, has made 
an exhaustive study of the different 
marketing methods used in the East 
and from these studies, covering a pe- 
riod of three years, has erected a plan 
which it is hoped will help not cnly the 
producer but the consumer. 
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Commissioner Describes Efforts 


to Remove Bad Assets From Financial Insti- 
tutions Under His Jurisdiction 


By JAMES SHAW 


Banking Commissioner, State of Texas 


long be remembered. I hope that 
it is the end of the epoch of post 
war deflation, and that we are now en- 
tering into’ a more satisfactory and 
sounder era in our business affairs. 
The last decade will be long remem- 
bered as a most reckless one, in which 
extravagance was rampant, and one in 
which many erstwhile conservative 
bankers and business men threw time 
honored customs and business princi- 
ples to the wind, and they have had to 
suffer for having done so. Many bank- 
ers brushed the mists away and found 
their institutions loaded with lines of 
credit that in many cases were not only 
frozen, but in which serious losses had 
developed. 


"T's YEAR 1930 is one that will 


On assuming the duties of Banking 
Commissioner in the Fall of 1927 the 
things that I have stated were very evi- 
dent in many State banks in Texas. I 
immediately set to work to remedy mat- 
ters, and with a strong force of examin- 
ers in the field, the big task was begun. 
To date approximately $15,000,000 in 
doubtful and bad assets have been re- 
moved from the State banks of Texas 
since September, 1927. Most of this 
was done before the Fall of 1929. 

What was accomplished in the years 
1928 and 1929 is now bearing an abun- 
dant harvest in the absence of failures 
of State banks in Texas today. Ap- 
proximately $11,000,000 of these 
charged off assets were replaced by new 
money coming into various banks in the 
way of new capital stocks and by con- 
tribution to impaired capital stocks. 
The balance, of course, was a charge off 
to surplus and undivided profits ac- 
counts. 

In my opinion, after a careful survey 
of the situation, there will be few bank 
failures in Texas during the year 1931. 
During the year 1930 there were ap- 
proximately 1,350 bank failures in the 
United States, and within that period 
there were only 13 State banks in Texas 
closed for liquidation on account of in- 
solvency, and six of these institutions 
were rendered insolvent ‘through de- 
falcations of officers. 

There were more State bank failures 
in the United States than national bank 
failures for the simple reason that 
State banks in the United States are in 
the great majority. Texas, during that 
year, had about as few bank failures as 
any State in the Union, and, in my opin- 
ion, its banking affairs today are in as 
good condition as the best in the Union, 
and much better than many of them. 
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Wise bankers have learned, and 
others must learn, in this day of 
extravagant living, when a great many 
incomes have been reduced through 
low prices and general downward 
trends, and through installment buying 
and other methods of anticipation, that 
there are only two methods by which a 
bank can safely lend its funds. One of 
these methods is upon collatera] se- 
curity of unquestioned value, and the 
other is upon signed statements of bor- 
rowers, showing that they are entitled 
to the lines of credit sought. 

An analysis of the consolidated re- 
port of all State banks in Texas as of 
Dec. 31, 1930, compared with that of 
Dec. 31, 1929, bears out my statement 
that the State banks of Texas are in 
good condition. The analysis shows 
that, while deposits in these banks de- 
clined approximately $35,000,000 dur- 
ing the period between the two calls, 
mainly on account of bad crops and low 
prices, bills payable and rediscounts 
declined from about $2,900,000 to less 
than $2,500,000, and that cash re- 
serves were maintained in practically 
the same proportion as in the previous 
year. The consolidated bills receiv- 
able accounts showed a reduction of ap- 


‘proximately the same amount as de- 


posits. 

This shows conclusively that the 
banks paid their declining deposits by 
collections made from their bills re- 
ceivable, and not by borrowing, and 
this is the best evidence of sound con- 
ditions in banks, because it indicates 
that collections can be made if the re- 
ceivables are good even in the hard- 
est times. The capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of all the State banks 
in Texas on Dec. 31, 1980, was approxi- 
mately $51,000,000. The aggregate bills 
payable and rediscounts were less than 
$2,500,00, or about 5 per cent of the 
aggregate capital accounts. The banks 
showing bills payable and rediscounts 
are, as a rule, in sections of the State 
affected by drought. I think the small 
aggregate borrowings indicate a very 
healthy condition generally. 
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The orgy of spending that has been in 
vogue during the last few years has not 
been confined to individuals but spread 
to political subdivisions. One of the 
worst signs I see in banks today is that 
many of them are carrying assets in the 
form of warrants of cities, school dis- 
tricts and other political subdivisions. 
This means that such political subdi- 
visions are, in a way, anticipating their 


taxes; that they are spending their tax 
money before it is.collected. I am not 
attacking the validity of warrants, for 
I realize that political subdivisions have 
the right to issue such evidences of debt 
under certain conditions. I think that 
bankers can render a great service at 
this time by advocating that this prac- 
tice be dispensed with so far as possible, 
so that communities can get back closer 
to a cash basis. 
v 


In my opinion the banker should be 
the leader in his community in urging 
conservatism and sound business ‘prac- 
tices. The banker should be a man who 
is able to analyze matters and to: point 
out the pitfalls that lie ahead, his 
analysis based, of course, on proven 
principles. He should be a man that 
thinks a little faster than the average 
fellow, and can scent trouble before it 
arrives. 

There is another matter that has to 
do with public funds that, in my opin- 
ion, bankers should think about, and 
that is the matter of taking public 
funds on deposit. Public funds on de- 
posit in a bank are a menace to the in- 
stitution, if unwisely handled. I mean 
by being unwisely handled, that if such 
funds are invested in the average run 
of local loans. 

Unless these funds are invested in 
quickly convertible bonds, or other 
liquid securities, they are liable to 
cause serious embarrassment to the de- 
pository bank. I believe that the de- 
pository law should be so written that 
banks could only secure such funds by 
the deposit in trust of. securities, as col- 
lateral. There are banks in Texas to- 
day that are groaning under the load 
of public funds, and are wondering 
whether or not they will be able to pay 
them off this Spring should some other 
institution become the depository. 
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_ After. all, the solution of bank pfob- 
lems lies in the bank’s management. If 
the management is in safe and compe- 
tent hands the-bank will be successful. 
A banker should feel a very keen sense 
of obligation and responsibility to his 
depositors and to his stockholders, |and 
if he does not he is not the right kind 
of a man to be in a bank, and boards of 
directors will do well to dispense with 
the services of such men. 
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THE State of Maryland has made 
rapid strides in caring for the 
health of its citizens. Originally the 
Department of Health divided the State 
into sanitary districts of two or more 
counties, and at the head of each dis- 
trict was placed a State health officer. 
Supplementing this program, the coun- 
ties designated in some instances their 
own county or town health officers. 


Within recent years the Health De- 
partment has been attempting to place 
a full-time health officer in. each 
county, not through State funds alone, 
but. by stimulation of county support 
to cooperate in the program. Thirteen 
counties now have full-time health offi- 
cers, and other counties are consider- 
ing the means. 


The health units in the counties are 
concerned, first of all, with the con- 
trol of communicable disease (report- 
ing of cases, sanitary inspection, de- 
tection of sources of infection, fol- 
low-up of contacts, instruction in ‘bed- 
side care, immunization, etc.); with 
the health of school children (periodic 
examinations, preschool clinics, child 
hygiene'clinics, dental clinics) with in- 
fant health (prenatal and postnatal in- 
struction, follow-up of deliveries, espe- 
cially of midwife deliveries, instruc- 
tion to midwives) with the control and 
treatment of tuberculosis (tuberculosis 
clinics and follow-up) with the control 
and treatment of venereal disease. The 
great emphasis in al] of this program 
is upon prevention. 

Although in the. tuberculosis and 
venereal disease clinics treatment is 
given to those already afflicted with the 
disease, the ultimate goal is the im- 
provement of the general health of the 
community, not the treatment of indi- 
viduals. Defects found as a result of 
school examinations are usually re- 
ferred to the family physician for 
treatment. 

The Health Department recognizes 
‘the interrelation between health and 
social welfare, and is frequently handi- 
capped because there is no comparable 
program of social work on which it can 
build. For example, the recommenda- 
tions for correction of defects,in school 
children are of little value unless they 
can be carried out. 
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